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Part One 


“Do you see this jonquil, Kate?” Haeckla stopped for 
a moment in the doorway and waved the flower under 
Kate’s nose. She couldn’t remember the time when 
Kate’s nose had not had a slight upward tilt of superior- 
ity, and she liked accentuating its native slant. 

“I’m not blind, Miss Haeckla.” Kate always preferred 
answering questions with a negative statement. It was 
part of her philosophy never to give an unnecessary 
affirmation. “‘Mother’s only disciple,” Haeckla thought, 
swiftly, and then spoke aloud: 

“If you’re not blind,” she said, “do you see what an 
important Jonquil this is?” 

Kate blinked rapidly. 

“T can’t help seeing you come in the house like a whole 
parade,” she answered, “‘and I’m not sorry you’ve done 
moping. Three days now you’ve been that queer I 
didn’t know what to think.” 

“Kate,” Haeckla lowered her voice to a mysterious 
whisper, “‘Kate, this Jonquil has revolutionized my life. 
I’m going to save it and have it buried with me. Remind 
me to add that to my last will and testament. You’re 
quite right; I went into the garden moping—running 
away from something—and I’ve come back ‘like a pa- 
rade,’ looking for it.” 

“Running away from something? Now, whatever is 
there to be afraid of, with me here looking after you?” 
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''"'“Ok,'something too trivial to talk about—and too 


important.” 

“I didn’t think otherwise.” Kate, relieved of her 
momentary suspicion of tramps and burglars, turned 
again to dusting the stairs. “Like father, like daughter,” 
she continued, half to herself. “Mr. Bayard was always 
talking, talking, about nothing at all.” 

Haeckla, on her way to the brary, stopped. “I don’t 
ae she said, “that his talk was about nothing 
at all.” 

“It was,” Kate said, firmly, and Haeckla lingered, 
marveling at her unusual loquacity. “When his best 
horse was stolen from under his nose, what did he do? 
a to the police, or put a notice in the papers? 
No, he began making a rhyme about it.” 

“T remember. ‘Farewell to Saint Francis.’ ” 

“That was the animal’s name. I don’t hold with saints 
but I don’t hold any more with calling beasts after 
them. Used to call him ‘my little brother’ and that was 
a joke.” 

“So it was.” 

“I don’t see it’s so funny. The only way I knew your 
father was joking was by his laughing and even then I 
couldn’t always be sure. But that poem, now, about the 
horse. He threw a fit until he found a rhyme for Saint 
Francis. Stamped up and down the room, calling on 
heathen gods to help him.” 

“**Faint prances,”” Haeckla prompted. “He said he’d 


hear them in his dreams. I remember it: 


““Oh, that my wife’s sweet hope, divorce, 
Should have galloped away with my stolen horse. . . 
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“Divorce, indeed! If there waseveralady who .. . 
but your father was like that—no reverence.” 

“Oh, Kate! Father died of reverence.” 

Kate understood, and pursed her lips over her work. 
That meant, with Kate, that the conversation was over 
so far as her contributions were concerned, so Haeckla 
went on to the library, twirling the jonquil idly in her 
hand. Of course, Kate wasn’t the kind of person who 
could appreciate the importance of little things. Kate, 
(lucky woman!) was always occupied with vital mat- 
ters. She read the newspapers, carefully, from the head- 
lines to the advertisements, in deference to cosmic sig- 
nificance. The most important things, to Kate, were 
those that involved the largest number of people. Al- 
though, Haeckla corrected herself, that wasn’t true. 
Kate would be pleasantly stirred by a distant war, and 
acutely miserable 1f she, Haeckla, had a headache. On 
the other hand, she wouldn’t, with any amount of ex- 
planation, understand why Haeckla had run away from 
Dennis’ novel, nor why she had come back to it, still 
frightened, but no longer a coward. 

She had hidden the manuscript away when it arrived 
—and no one except herself, not even Dennis, could 
understand that; could know her terror of that story, in 
which some monstrous secret might be lurking, ready to 
spring with deadly intent at her very being. She had 
not even unwrapped the flat brown package; she had 
simply slid it into a drawer in the desk, locked it away, 
and then tried to forget about it. Forgetting about it 
was what Kate called moping; what she herself called 
spreading her dark wings. Wings were for escaping. 
Sometimes they were wide, sun-feathered; you spread 
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them for bold flights into ecstasy. Sometimes they were 
dark, bat-webby things; they couldn’t lift you above 
reality: they only hovered over you, and you bore their 
stir above your head because they hid something you 
didn’t want to see. Then, finally, when you couldn’t 
bear them any longer, you beat them off and found the 
thing you had feared to see pleasant by contrast. 

What she had done, really, was to fail Dennis. If 
Dennis loved his book better than he loved her—and 
perhaps he did—she would ignore his impatience, his 
desire for her approval, and refuse to read his story. 
But in her hurry to keep him waiting a long time, she 
had let herself drift into a strange, emotional state in 
which time didn’t count; in which minutes were hours, 
and hours were days. Kate would have said, “Not but 
what there aren’t clocks in almost every room.” 

And then, just now, she had gone into the garden and 
stood there wondering, in a quite wordless fashion, that 
the jonquils had lasted so long. That flower over there, 
for example—that tilted cup of yellow, strayed so far 
from the carefully-patterned group—that had been 
there, surely, the day Dennis’ manuscript arrived; that, 
or another in exactly the same place. And, then, sud- 
denly, the black wings had whirred away, and she had 
seen her self-deception. The jonquil had been a bud 
when the package came—a tight little wreath of stiff 
leaves, showing yellow in star-points. And to-day was 
only the twentieth of April, so, if she hurried, she might 
still read the novel and get a letter off to Dennis before 
he could feel hurt at the delay. 

She had stood quite still for a moment, with her hands 
cupping the sunlight, feeling very strong and far-seeing. 
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And then, suddenly, she had laughed. It was funny, she 
thought, as she plucked her calendar and strolled into 
the house, that she should feel even for a moment like a 
combined Titan and Sybil, just because she had remem- 
bered the day of the month. 

It was quite easy, now, to take out the manuscript, 
tear off the wrapping, and marvel at its neatness. Dennis 
must have loved every word of it, she realized with a 
swift pang, to have sheathed it so carefully, and printed 
the title sHADows WAITING, on the cover in such finely- 
shaded letters. She flicked over the pages, and saw that 
the whole story was hand-printed. It must have taken 
Dennis weeks to do it. She could see him, almost, labor- 
ing with India ink and a fine pen. He was hopelessly 
_ untidy about most things; and so unnecessarily meticu- 

lous when his emotions were involved. He hated type- 
writers. “What!” he had said once, when she had sug- 
gested a remedy for the stupidity of copyists: “What! 
I use one of those thing? Click instead of scratch? 
‘Click’ is machinery, and ‘scratch’ is humanity. Click 
means that something arbitrary is between you and 
your work. It means you’ve none of the pleasure of 
shaping with your hands, with your own fingers, the 
shapeless beginnings of ideas. No,” and he had slumped 
down in a chair, “pushing a button and having some- 
thing come pat, makes me nervous. It makes me sus- 
picious, in an unreasoning sort of way, that perhaps the 
thing I’m trying to say 1s only another arbitrary little 
pattern that my mind stamps on the surface of things. 

. « ‘Click!’—like that.” 

Certainly nothing had clicked to produce this script 
she held, and she became almost afraid again, realizing 
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as she did that the effort expended in making an un- 
stereotyped format for the story proved, more than his 
wearily triumphant letters, that Dennis knew he had 
done it at last. He had written the story he wanted to 
write—what he wanted so much to say that he had be- 
come fanatic for retirement and turned hermit. And 
realizing this she drew a deep breath for courage, and 
knew that Dennis’ future, and hers thereby, lay unread 
in this manuscript. 

A single sheet of paper that had been lying flat be- 
tween the pages fluttered out. 

“Here is my dearest child,” Dennis had written on it. 
“Let me know soon if she is as lovely as I find her, or if she 
1s too like her father to impress you. I'm simply lost in the 
mists and shades, and shan’t see the thing clearly until 
you've turned tt over in the sunlight and said ‘Yes’ or‘ No.’ 
Tell me quickly. Father would have liked it, I’m sure, and 
at least the critics can’t say its autobiographical, the god- 
damned fools! 

“Flowers out, Haeckla—violets in my haunted wood, 
the color scared out of most of them. I told them over and 
over again that tt really was a kindly place—no one would 
pick them and, besides, * Death for us all, and his own life 
for each” . . . A lot of very savage scarlet things. What 
are they called? The trees are looking quite new and impor- 
tant, but not so important as I feel. There's nothing quite 
so pleased and lonely and restless as I. 


CT LP 
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“So he is feeling important,” was her first thought, 
and her second: “If you’re lonely and restless it’s your 
own fault,” she spoke aloud, because she would have 
said it had he been there, and his presence had been 
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strongly invoked by the few words she held in her hand 
—words that charged across the paper with the 
crowded, impetuous authenticity of his voice. Of course 
she knew that it was his “fault” only in that someone 
had once invented the word as a short-cut to obscure 
meanings. If a deep and most fundamental part of 
Dennis preferred the macabre satisfaction of loneliness 
to the apparent stability of a normal life, certainly this 
desire fought bitter battles with the rest of his nature. 
The fact that two years before, when he had been faced 
with the human treadmill of marriage and a more or less 
social life, he had succumbed to restlessness and discon- 
tent, did not in the least rule out the possibilities of 

resent unhappiness. It was not really his fault that he 
had tried to do an impossible thing—escape himself; 
nor that he had, as was usual in such attempts, suc- 
ceeded only in accentuating himself; underscoring his 


ego. 

She looked at his “‘dearest child,” dressed in green 
cardboard. “Like her father, perhaps, but not autobio- 
graphical.” A strange little monster, 1f that were true, 
and of no use to her in her problem. She wondered if 
Dennis had remembered his words to her nearly three 
years before, when the nucleus of the story formed in 
his mind. He had rushed over to see her after, as he de- 
scribed it, a “beautifully wide-awake night”; had been 
told by Kate that she was in her bath; had been invited 
to stay to breakfast. 

“Oh,” he had said, “and how long has she been in 
the tub?” 

“Only a minute, Mr. Dennis. And if you want the 
morning paper. . . .” 
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He had skilfully combined a patronizing pat on the 
shoulder with an unmistakable shove, and taken the 
stairs three at a time. The first Haeckla heard of it was 
a kick on the door and Dennis’ excited voice: “‘Haeckla! 
I’m going to have a book. Hurry out!” 

She stopped splashing. 

“Have a what?” 

“‘A book—a masterpiece! Now don’t soak for an hour 
out of jealousy.” 

She hated being disturbed at her leisurely morning 
ritual, so she had assumed a dignity not quite in keeping 
with the circumstances. 

“Do you require a midwife?” 

“Crude child! No! A sympathetic listener. I'll be 
downstairs, biting my nails.” 

She had grumbled and hurried. When she went into 
the dining-room he was sitting at the table talking to 
Kate, who stood near his chair, pretending to listen to 
him but keeping a watchful eye on his gesticulations 
with a cup of coffee. 

“Hello,” he said as she came in—jumping up too 
hastily. Kate rescued the cup. “I told you you'd spill 
it,” she said, resignedly, and went into the kitchen for a 
cloth. 

“Tsn’t it beautiful, darling?’ Dennis had asked her. 

“Very neat,” she admitted, eyeing the darkening stain 
on her rug. 

“You know what I mean. Aren’t you happy?” 

“Yes. Tell me about it.” 

And as she sipped orange-juice, Dennis tried to 
tell her. 

“Mist and moonlight,” he said, teasingly, “‘and star- 
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crossed lovers. That’s all, so far, except a lot of incon- 
gruous pictures—places I see. . . . I’m awfully sorry, 
Kate. You know it would come up better if you’d use 
blotting-paper.” 

“Mist and moonlight sound unwholesome enough,” 
Haeckla said, “but what do you know about star- 
crossed lovers?” : 

She had asked the question only to drive Dennis into 
something specific, and she was answered by a curious 
change in his face—one that she knew well and dreaded. 
When he was contented, and wrestling with superficial 
problems, Dennis had an astoundingly varied set of 
facial expressions—one for every moment and all of 
them charming. That, she had always supposed, was one 
of his outstanding Celtic qualities—his vividness, his 
naive histrionic ability to put capital letters to all his 
ideas; set them off with a magnetism that was purely 
physical, and never repetitious. But Dennis was not 
much concerned with the superficial, to which category 
he relegated many of the so-called serious aspects of life. 
To the few shrines, however, at which he worshipped, he 
took a different face—an inscrutable, tightened mask, 
in which his deep-sea eyes became dark slits for hiding 
him, for spying on a hostile world; in which his pleasant 
and quite healthy leanness became hollow-cheeked and 
hollow-templed. It was a face entirely lacking in humor; 
and deep pondering on what in him it represented, or 
cloaked, once led her to admit grudgingly that Dennis 
had no real sense of humor. She had propounded this 
theory to him, and he had tried, of course, to demolish 
it with dnnoyed nonsense. 

“See here, Haeckla,” he had said at last, “I can see 
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humor in the statement that I haven’t any. Doesn’t 
that prove that I have?” 

“No, because a sense of humor—a native one, I 
mean—inborn—s like the little shadow that goes in and 
out with you. There isn’t a spot it won’t penetrate, and 
there isn’t another emotion it’s afraid to associate with.” 

“But I’ve got an emotion of anger with you, because 
you don’t appreciate me, and yet I think it’s amusing, 
too.” 

“Vanity.” 

“No, it isn’t. When the person I love best in the 
world, the person I’m most congenial with—you know, 
darling—denies me any claim to one of our common 
stamping-grounds, don’t you think I have a right to 
complain?” 

The upshot of the argument was, of course, a dead- 
lock, but she had finally granted him all the important 
concomitants of humor, because, after all, as Dennis 
said, any argument about The Sense of Humor always 
ended in an elaborate discussion of One’s Own. She 
hadn’t been able to make him see that he lost all sense of 
proportion when an issue vital to his soul came upper- 
most, nor that the reason this trait was so little notice- 
able was due to the esoteric quality and consequent rare 
occurrence of such issues. And this, after all, was all she 
had meant. 

So, as she had watched Dennis’ face contract to a 
harsh, unhappy secretiveness, on hearing her frivolous 
question about star-crossed lovers, some recent doubts 
as to his content with her had returned with sickening 
suddenness. 

“Don’t look like that,” she wailed. 
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Dennis jumped. 

“Like what?” he asked, and the mask loosened, 
slipped away. His eyes smoldered blue again and he 
smiled. 

Relief made her silly. 

“Like that, like Mr. Hyde!” she stormed at him. 
“Like the serpent when Eve turned her back for a min- 
ute. Like God when we pray to see Him. Like—like 
Geraldine, ‘Couching her head upon her breast, and 
looking askance at Christabel. Jesu Maria shield me 
well,’ indeed! How dare you get bewitched so early in 
the morning?” 

Dennis followed her lead, and took refuge from emo- 
tion in hyperbole. 

“I was musing,” he said, “‘on your stupidity. What do 
I know of star-crossed lovers? What don’t I—what 
doesn’t anyone? We’re born knowing all about them be- 
cause they’re a universal ideal. You see, my dear,—or 
you would see if you hadn’t such optimistic hair,—all 
love is like all life—bound to be unsatisfactory. Either 
it’s never so fine and rapturous as we want it to be, or 
it’s too fine and rapturous to stand rough handling and 
everyday use for a lifetime. So most people are fated to 
grow old knowing only that they have the tattered rem- 
nants of a burning joy and a consuming misery, laid 
away like old clothes in a trunk in the attic. But star- 
crossed lovers—Tristan and Iseult, Paolo and Fran- 
cesca, and all the glorious couples you can find in any 
college magazine sonnets, as well as in more suitable 
places—they were all dead while love was still looking 
forward; they’re the perfected patterns of our thread- 
bare experiences. We have to see all our young fervors 
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drying up, ignominiously and furtively, in dark corners; 
their young fervors still blaze in the sunlight and are 
never consumed. We see our hopes take off their masks 
and live with us as strangers; but the star-crossed lovers 
never know—never know that . . . that. . .” 

Dennis’ eloquence suddenly gave out. “‘You’ll see,”’ 
he finished lamely, ‘“‘when you read my book.” But she 
had known suddenly, in a miserable flash of conviction, 
that she would see long before that. 

Haeckla reflected, now, that she had been only half 
right in her conviction. She had found out, soon 
enough, that she and Dennis, who had grown up, it 
seemed, being happy in each other and in planning to 
continue so—that they, too, were star-crossed. But as to 
why this should have been so, only Dennis could tell 
her; and Dennis, probably, would never know, because 
he was so sure that the reasons were all of a surface ob- 
viousness. And, of course, the real reasons were obscure, 
hidden; buried deep in themselves. 

This “child” of his, now—Haeckla looked at it, her 
dark eyes very somber. If only Dennis were there to re- 
assure her. He could have made the reading of this story 
such a simple matter. He could have laughed at her 
fear, and prologued his writing so charmingly that she 
would have been floated into the middle of it almost 
without realizing what was happening; instead of which 
she would have to pluck up her courage and dive. “As 
you value your honor, Sir,” she found herself saying to 
an invoked Dennis, ‘‘am I the mother of this child?” and 
then reflected that it was strange how serious even the 
silliest jokes were if no one overheard them. Because, of 
course, if she were not the mother of this child of Dennis’ 
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warmest fancy—if it belonged to him and to him alone, 
or if he had conceived it on some rival love in which 
she had no share—then this lingering hope of hers that 
the stars would relent and send Dennis back to her, was 
an illusion; an insidious weed that must be rooted out at 
once, and not indulged from day to day because it had a 
false beauty. 

This book represented the best of Dennis during the 
two long years of their separation—all that part of him 
that didn’t get into his letters, except in scanty sugges- 
tions. And it would contain, if it were as good as he evi- 
dently considered it, the essence, the distillation of 
Dennis’ life, in which she had figured so largely that she 
could not disentangle from their common store of memo- 
ries those aspects that had been independent of her. 
She would be able to trace through his story, perhaps, 
the vivid pattern of that part of his youth which had led 
so inevitably, with so subterranean a finality, to his self- 
imposed exile. For if Dennis had left her, his beloved, 
with a specious excuse masking his more positive and 
less comprehensible reason—if he had left her and his 
old life to lose himself in solitude and find himself in 
words, the cause, surely, would be implicit in the 
result. 

With sudden impatience at herself, Haeckla took the 
manuscript upstairs and left it on the table beside her 
bed. She had no intention of risking interruption by 
starting it at once, and besides, she thought, one could 
see more clearly at night when there was less to see. As 
she closed the door of her room behind her she told her- 
self, firmly, that she had placed beside the book all the 
emotions connected with it. She pictured them as little 
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black, squirming things with enthusiastic legs, and won- 
dered if they would bite Kate when she turned down the 
bed in the evening. 


x 


She knew a little that day, she thought, how people 
felt under sentence of death. They went about the rou- 
tine of everyday life; a little more fervidly, probably, 
because the realization that a great change approached 
would sharpen the significance of things blunted by too 
much familiarity. They would not think—just as she 
would not—but their minds would be rushing torrents 
under the calm consideration of immediate problems. 
She and Kate, for example, discussed the menu for din- 
ner, waxing a trifle warm over the respective merits of 
steak and lamb roast. Kate held out for lamb; this was 
the time of year for it, wasn’t it; and besides, Miss 
Haeckla would insist on eating steak, and it always disa- 

eed with her. Haeckla said that nothing made her feel 

etter than steak; that lambs looked better in the fields 
than on a platter, and that she had never cared what 
happened to cows—almost unaware, at the time, of the 
variations her mind was playing on the theme: Dennis 
liked steaks but he didn’t like mushrooms; “I won’t 
marry you, Haeckla, unless you promise to give me 
steak and onions every day in the year except Shrove 
Tuesday.” She had promised, but he hadn’t married © 
her. Steaks were messy on picnics, and the smoke got in — 
your eyes. They always buried the frying-pans, because 
you couldn’t get them clean, and that nice friend of 
Dennis’—what was his name?—had once said they 
would be responsible for overrunning the country with 
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cowslips and Dennis had never felt the same toward him 
afterwards, though the poor boy had been sorry the 
minute he’d said it. Such queer little things affected 
Dennis. “All right, Kate, I don’t care, really. We'll have 
lamb.” 

The afternoon was very warm, but Haeckla could not 
rest in the cool, shadowy rooms. She wandered from one 
to the other, in search of something that might absorb 
her attention and keep it pleasantly diverted from the 
table upstairs beside her bed. Had the house been a new 
acquisition, she thought, she might have succeeded, but 
the high ceilings had arched over her great-grandfather’s 
head; the thick walls, interminably paneled, had 
bounded her parents’ uneventful but disturbed life to- 
gether; the dark poltshed floors, lacquered with streaks 
of sunlight, still showed the honorable scars inflicted by 
growing children—she and Dennis had once practiced 
ice-skating indoors. A house that had seen four genera- | 
tions of Bayards, she thought, had no fresh distractions 
to offer to the last of the line. Every doorway opened 
into the past; there was no future, any longer, beyond 
the windows. She paused at the threshold of a small 
study—‘‘Father’s room.” Some perverse instinct held 
her there. Surely of all the rooms in the house, this was 
the last to which she should come in search of the 
Present. The Past, here, was not even dead; it was alive, 
in the distressing fashion of a very old person who is 
kept in a mechanical state of animation by forceful 
skill. When her father had died, her mother had locked 
the door of this room, and allowed no one to go inside 
except herself. She used to sit in here for hours, without 
ever impressing on it in the least her own personality. 
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It was still expressive of Haeckla’s father. Had it not 
been, her mother would have stopped visiting it. 

Haeckla often wondered how her mother could have 
been so desperately sentimental in her heart, and so 
terse, so practical in her manner. This room, for in- 
stance. What had she done in here, all alone? Impossi- 
ble that she could cry, or talk to her dead husband in the 
belief that he might come back and listen to her. She 
had never seen her mother cry, and knew that whatever 
secret pleasures she might cherish would have nothing 
to do with talking. Even when her father was alive, her 
mother had, on the whole, been a silent woman. He had 
called her “‘Tacita,” always—except when affectionate 
satire had turned it occasionally to “Chatterbox.” Nor 
would her mother ever have indulged herself in the be- 
lief that her husband might come back to his study, a 
disembodied spirit in search of the familiar things he 
had loved on earth. Of course he had loved his wife and 
child, in a curious fashion. He had liked his work, as he 
termed the pleasure in which he conscientiously in- 
dulged himself at regular hours during the day. But no 
one knew better than her mother, Haeckla thought, that 
her father’s spirit—granting, as no one had, the return 
of such a thing—would not haunt the Bayard side of the 
two walled-in estates. If he should come back in quest of 
earthly joy, he would surely go to the Ardley house. 
Haeckla, wondering, long ago, about these things, 
had asked Dennis if he had ever seen her father’s 
ghost. Dennis had found the very question uncomfort- 
able. 

No, her mother hadn’t wept or communed with a 
spirit in this room. Haeckla smiled and thought that 
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probably she had dusted—very carefully, so as not to 
change anything from its original position, and then had 
sat down at the big desk to read in her father’s note- 
books. There were enough of them, as she knew, now 
that her mother was dead and the door left open, to 
occupy the leisure hours of a considerable number of 
years. Her father had been an indefatigable notetaker. 
He was a collector of curious facts, useless knowledge, 
and neglected books. So far as her own investigation 
had gone, she could not see that he had scorned any by- 
path or footnote. Anything of an exotic nature was 
nourishment, and fattened his active brain. One of the 
sweetest things about him, Haeckla had always thought, 
was that he never intruded upon anyone all this bur- 
den of research. He threw out, of course, fleeting refer- 
ences to things in which he was most interested, but 
he never followed up with page and line, and never took 
advantage of a casual question by telling you more than 
you had wanted to know. This accumulation of fact 
constituted the only work his diseased heart permitted, 
and his strenuous energy made it one of his deepest 
pleasures. That was why, probably, her mother had 
later found such comfort in this little room, untouched 
as it had been by his emotional life. She had always 
come out of it refreshed, her firm-set lips relaxed into the 
serene beginnings of asmile, her step mysteriously pur- 
ean as ever, her eyes preoccupied but very gentle. 

atever it was in here that she did, or felt, or thought 
about, it was pleasant and comforting, and if any spirit 
might wish to haunt the place—and it was a charming 
room, with high, leaded windows that spilled sunlight 
down to the floor—it would be her mother’s rather than 
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her father’s. But on the whole neither of them was of 
the haunting kind. Her mother would always be too 
busy, under any conditions of existence, for such an 
idle pursuit. Haeckla often thought of her mother, lying 
in a narrow grave, with her hands folded, and of how 
oe would hate the enforced idleness, could she know 
oF 1¢. 

Haeckla stood silently on the threshold, one spear of 
sunlight cutting a red-gold track through her hair, and 
then crossed to the windows. She was tall but she could 
just rest her chin on the ledge. Her mother had had to 
tiptoe in order to see out, and even her father had been 
barely able to fold his arms on the sill, and look across 
the flower-beds to the thick underbrush that separated 
the garden from the woods at the back of the house. To- 
day, the early flowers blazed in the sunlight. The silk- 
sheened tulips bent acquiescent heads on their long, 
slim stems. The daffodils were a riotous treasury of gold; 
the crocus-bordered paths an untidy stream of winding 
color. Far off, at the edge of the woods, a tree stirred its 
new leaves above a blue pool of violets, and beyond it 
the thick tree-tops were a yellow-green mist, mapped 
with the copper-colored buds of the beeches. “Our 
woods,” Haeckla thought. “Dennis’ and mine.” Her 
father had once called this two miles of dense trees a 
“half-hearted forest,” but she and Dennis had felt no 
truth in the description. In all the years they had made 
it their playground, it had never, despite their appropri- 
ative title and possessive feeling, really belonged to 
them. Of course her grandfather had bought it, long ago, 
but that made no difference to the woods. It had a secret 
self-possession; a mystery of aloofness that withstood 
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constantly, with an awe-full firmness, the shifting 
emphasis of the seasons. They had known its aspects as 
they knew each other’s faces: the confiding expansive- 
ness of spring; the brooding, half-awake stillness of sum- 
mer; the sacrificial fervor of autumn; the tense expec- 
tancy of winter. But none of these aspects had affected 
the soul of the place. It was always there, intent on its 
hidden purpose, tolerant and kindly, but rather indiffer- 
ent to their enthusiasm; never fearing, as the years 
smoothed to bare paths their first hesitant tracks 
through its solitude, that they might track an entrance 
to its invisible shrine. 

They never had, of course. They had known that 
something was always there with them; something one 
always felt one might see by looking quickly over one’s 
shoulder, and never could; but they had not been fright- 
ened. The trees were friendly and protective. They 
somehow conveyed to one a sense of the permanence of 
things that really mattered. She and Dennis used, in- 
stinctively, to take their troubles there, and, as often as 
not, would lose them irrevocably in the last year’s 
leaves underfoot. She smiled to think how many tran- 
sient heartaches lay buried there; perhaps they had 
grown up into weeds by now—the gay, various weeds 
that were as welcome and as beautiful as flowers when 
they pushed up their colors through the sun-spotted 
brown mist of the woods. She would take her fear of 
Dennis’ book there now, she decided, and lose it in that 
quiet excitement of new growth. 

The front door exactly framed the long driveway of 
maple trees; now a straight tapering mist of yellow and 
red branches, with the high entrance-arch and low wall 
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barely visible at the end. Her father had told her once 
that his grandfather had had the driveway laid out 
according to geometrical calculations: had made it the 
shortest distance between two points—the public road 
and the house—because he was an exact man; but had 
taken care that the two points should be distant enough 
so that “anyone who turned in toward the house could 
be seen at once, and couldn’t get here before the skele- 
tons were all put away in their closets.” She had been 
much interested in these skeletons, but her father hadn’t 
been very explicit. “They have long names,” he had 
said, ‘‘and your mother and I are so fearfully righteous 
that all but a few of them have crumbled away out of 
sheer boredom.” And then he had laughed so loudly 
that she had suspected it of being a joke. Still, as Kate 
had said, you never could tell by her father’s laugh. 

Haeckla turned left across the terrace. The garden 
almost completely circled the house: on the right, be- 
yond a dense mass of rhododendrons the flowers yielded 
to vegetables; at the back they grew to the ragged edge 
of the woods; and to the left they went on between a 
maze of paths, merging imperceptibly into the Ardley 
garden, beyond which the roof of Dennis’ house glinted 
gray through the trees. Once, after she and Dennis had 
quarreled and vowed that all communication with each 
other was over forever, they had grown friendly again in 
a vain endeavor to make a boundary line through the 
garden, over which neither should be able to pass into 
the other’s territory. 

“Those yellow roses,” Dennis had said excitedly, “are 
Mother’s favorites. They’re on our side.” 

“They are not. They’re on our side. My Aunt Rose- 
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mary, in the painting in the library, has a yellow rose in 
her hand; and where,” Heckla had asked triumphantly, 
“did she get it 1f it wasn’t here?” 

Dennis had yielded to this logic. It had never occurred 
to him that a portrait painter might add a decorative ele- 
ment for effect, or paint a flower that had not actually 
posed with Aunt Rosemary. Nor had he perceived, as 
she immediately afterwards had, that the reasoning had 
a flaw in the fact that, although her father had originally 
owned the whole estate, he had sold half of it to Dennis’ 
father, when the latter, with a young and delicate wife, 
had found that he might combine a lonely spot in the 
country as residence with the companionship of his 
sworn friend, Michael Bayard. So the Ardley house, 
although it stood in a clearing which had been her great- 
grandfather’s, was not hers; the driveway that ran 
parallel to their own, though not with geometrical pre- 
cision, was lined with youngling trees; and a separate 
entrance-gate in the far-reaching wall signified to all 
who passed on the public road that the Ardleys were at 
home on their own grounds. Haeckla, remembering this, 
had realized that the yellow roses might well have be- 
longed to Aunt Rosemary but did not necessarily belong 
to her. She had consulted her father at once. 

“You can’t divide the two gardens,” he had said. 
“They belong to all of us, from one house to the other. 
That was the agreement. In fact,” he had added, witha 
swift glance at Alicia Ardley, who had been trailing 
along at his side, her arm tucked in his, “‘in fact, I 
doubt if you two can ever draw any distinctive line be- 
tween your respective families.” 

A faint, delicate, coral color had come into Alicia’s 
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fore she turned to Haeckla’s serious questioning. 

“‘He’s a man, darling, and he doesn’t realize that 
women can draw lines wherever they like, does he? Still, 
he’s such an earnest young man, your Daddy, that we'll 
agree with him. I suppose you and Dennis enjoy quar- 
reling? But don’t take away my yellow roses, please! 
They just match my hair and my soul. . . . Look at 
the child, Michael. It’s never occurred to her before 
that I might have a soul.”’ 

Haeckla had always had a slightly uncomfortable feel- 
ing, as she talked to Dennis’ beautiful mother, that noth- 
ing that was said was really meant for her. The words 
always made simple sense and were relevant in a surface 
fashion, but it was as if the petulant little mouth were 
forever carrying on a double conversation. She always 
had done the same thing with Dennis, although he 
would never admit it. All the time she was talking, so 
charmingly, with the children, the older people present 
were gleaning from her subtleties that the children 
could only sense in a dim fashion. When they were alone 
with her, the double meaning was there, for her own 
amusement. Alicia simply could not do without an audi- 
ence, and carried an appreciative one about in her own 
exquisite person. 

Haeckla, emerging from the arbor at the Ardley house, 
glanced up instinctively at Dennis’ windows, close- 
shuttered now, like blinded eyes. Every day she exam- 
ined the premises; she had promised Dennis she would 
when he had promised that, whatever happened, he 
would never rent the house. 

“You know how it would be,” she had said. “It won’t 
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be so bad, having it empty, but imagine strangers there! 
I'd have to put a fence through the garden, and you 
know that’s impossible. And I’d be quite likely to forget 
some day and wander over and ask the cook what they 
were having for luncheon, and then decide to stay. Then 
I should have to call there—you know, gloves, and a 
hat, because I couldn’t bear to do it informally—and 
think how I’d feel, sitting in one of our rooms, talking 
about things. . . . Oh, you know, darling.” 

Dennis had known. He had amplified the hypothetical 
horrors. 

She noticed now that one of the shutters of Alicia’s 
window was sagging. There was a rakish leer about it 
that she didn’t ike. It spoiled the neat, about-to-be- 
lived-in appearance of the house, which still, after hav- 
ing weathered thirty years, looked so recent in compari- 
son with the vine-covered, tempered stone of her own 
home, solid behind the shifting trees across the garden. 
She liked to keep Dennis’ house and grounds ready for 
him. Even if he were never to come back, the place 
should look as if 1t expected him at any moment. She 
made a mental note of Alicia’s window. That must be 
attended to; must look as if it might on the instant 
open, and frame her round little head and the gay ges- 
ture of her hand. There never had been a time since 
Dennis went away, two years before, that she had not 
felt this might happen. The other windows were differ- 
ent. When they were shuttered, it simply meant that 
the family was away. But Alicia’s shutters had often 
barred out the sunlight. Her first memories held the 
vague realization that when this happened it meant that 
Dennis’ mother had retired, mysteriously, temporarily, 
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from their small world. The blank windows had meant 
that her father would be shut up longer in his study 
every day; that when he walked about the grounds he 
would not be accompanied by a graceful, white-clad 
figure, and a soft laugh would not lead him into noisier 
merriment. They meant that Dennis would miss his 
mother pathetically, and that his father would scarcely 
leave the house; that there would be no invited visitors 
at either house, and no gaiety over the week-ends. 


* 


Haeckla walked leisurely toward the edge of the 
woods, thinking how strange it was that she could have 
trained herself so successfully in forgetting that fragile, 
imperious creature who had once been the center of the 
life of the two families. Her moods had dominated the 
scene; her wishes had determined events. Whenever 
Father, for instance, had said, casually, “What do you 
say, Tacita, to having the Hendersons here over Sun- 
day, and giving a little dinner-party Saturday night?” 
he might just as well have said, ‘Alicia is gay and wants 
to be amused.” Whenever he had come home in the mid- 
dle of the morning and changed his necktie, as he fre- 
quently had, everyone knew that Alicia—who professed 
an extreme sensitiveness to color (Dennis had it too, so 
perhaps it was not all profession)—had probably found 
herself unable to abide longer the sight of the one just 
discarded. And yet one had to try to forget her. Dennis 
tried—he really was sensible about some things—but 
she was afraid he had only achieved in the effort a sub- 
merged, diffuse background of awareness. Perhaps he 
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would be more at ease if he remembered only in spas- 
modic, unreasonable flashes, as she did; they were sick- 
eningly poignant, these flashes, but they exhausted 
themselves and left one at peace. 

Dennis had a long memory, but, after all, he had not 
seen his mother since he was ten—eighteen years ago. 
And the fact that she still figured in his life proved again 
her strange quality of fascination. Perhaps if Alicia had 
died they might have forgotten her more easily; but one 
couldn’t banish the terrible realization that she was still 
alive, after a fashion; couldn’t help speculating as to 
whether or not she remembered the glamor and freedom 
that had once surrounded her very name. Everyone had 
succumbed to her charm—everyone, that is, who lived 
in daily contact with her. Before one capitulated finally 
one had to pass through successive stages of differing 
emotions. Haeckla had seen these reactions influencing 
many people—the stream of guests that flowed in and 
out of the house while Alicia had been sane enough to 
indulge her spasmodic appetite for gaiety; a stream that 
had flowed in and out without ever really disturbing the 
current of feeling which bound together the two houses. 
Alicia had been the center of it all; she had stood firmly 
in the welter of life around her. Firmly? Who had ever 
before used the word in connection with Alicia? No, it 
had been people’s feelings about her that stood firm, 
and within that circle of admiration and care, Alicia 
had wandered where she willed. It was as if, Haeckla 
thought, Alicia had been a beautiful mirage, around 
which a city had grown from solid foundations. 

Considering the fact that all the emotions surrounding 
her had sprung from contact with one most unstable, 
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non-integrated woman, they had been amazingly con- 
stant and repetitious. The first thing everyone did was 
to fall in love with her. She seemed, on first acquain- 
tance, so irresponsibly provocative, so innocently re- 
sponsive. It was almost as if people had sensed at once 
that she could never be held accountable for what she 
said and did, and, without at first seeing the menace 
implied, the tragedy involved, saw only that here was a 
most sophisticated woman who could be loved as freely, 
as harmlessly, as a child. Alicia had adored the flattery 
and adulation. She was a clever woman, witty, and edu- 
cated to some discrimination; but flattery was food for 
her precarious soul, and her bright little face took from 
it color and secret light. 

From admiration most of her admirers fell into a sud- 
den mistrustful dislike—a dislike that could swing back 
to the next stage of adoration only through intimate 
contact with her utterly bewitching charm. The dislike 
was not, Haeckla reflected, due so much to her flagrant 
selfishness as to a realization that, insofar as human and 
social values were involved, Alicia Ardley was simply 
among the unfit. They sensed more vividly the danger 
in the complete lack of integrity that underlay the rea- 
sonable edifice of appearance, and they retired into re- 
serve, warily, as a man would retreat from a beautiful 
building if he learned that it had no foundations; had 
been balanced by some ingenious trick on a rock over- 
hanging a precipice. It was an old and elaborate figure, 
but the only one she could find that gave a hint as to 
the complex overtones of Alicia, and the haunting, per- 
meating simplicity of the key to all her inconsistencies— 
insanity. It was the only figure, too, that could rightly 
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point the tragedy of Dennis’ father, who had to live in 
the tottering structure—wouldn’t, out of love, have left 
it—and devote himself in a blind, instinctive fashion to 
a futile effort at balancing it. She always thought of 
Uncle Brian, despite his grim forceful appearance, as be- 
ing, figuratively, forever on tiptoes about his wife; fear- 
fully soothing her impossible temper; fearfully caressing 
her out of the chasms of depression into which she was 
always retreating, and just as fearfully watching her re- 
turn from these black depths to the hysterical, uncon- 
trollable tension of her sociable moods. And all the fear, 
poor man, had been for her. For thirteen years he had 
watched the cycles of horror repeat themselves and 
accumulate more and more intensity with each repeti- 
tion; watched the slight body shrink under this futile 
waste of nervous energy, and her delicate face harden in 
lines of bewildered coarseness; experienced again and 
again her petulant exiling of himself, when she fell into 
solitary torment, and her greedy flirtations with his 
friends as soon as he had guided her back toa love of life. 
And even at the last, when she had been sent to a sana- 
torium, he had loved her; had found her as beautiful, as 
necessary to him as ever; and considered her always, to 
the day he died, a rare soul worth saving, and lost 
chiefly through his own inadequacy. If it had not been 
for Dennis, who adored Alicia and had been breaking 
his heart over her growing indifference to him, Haeckla 
felt sure that Alicia would have been kept at home with 
her husband. As it was, when she had become violent 
and unable to recognize people, there had been only one 

thing to do. 
Undoubtedly, her father had been right about the 
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impossibility of drawing lines between the two families 
—and the garden, too, because it symbolized the fact 
that their lives had all been woven together into one 
piece. If the yellow roses belonged to Alicia because they 
matched her hair and her soul, they for that reason be- 
longed very much to Brian Ardley and Michael Bayard. 
And whatever belonged to Michael had been inviolably 
sacred to his wife. The roses then, every summer, re- 
newed a little community of emotions, and bound the 
two houses together with a complicated simplicity of 
loyalties. She and Dennis, perhaps, had felt the com- 
wang more than the simplicity. The fact that each had 

en an only child—ignoring, as they brutally did, his 
little sister who had mercifully wailed herself out of ex- 
istence in a few days—made their problems almost too 
symmetrical to be tolerable. Her father, for instance—a 
gay, magnetic creature with strong red hair, like hers, 
and a habit of wild laughter—had seemed the sort of 
person who should have had a large healthy family, 
brought them up very carefully and easily, and been re- 
warded with grandchildren. But under that shock of 
vivid hair had glowed the most incongruously dreamy 
brown eyes—eyes that used to glow with worship like 
candles before the stillness of an altar, whenever they 
rested on Alicia Ardley. Even Haeckla, a child and in- 
curious of complexities, had seen his infatuation. Per- 
haps it was not fair to call it that, since it had withstood 
so tenaciously, so nobly, even, the miserable tension of 
circumstances, but it was certainly not love, entirely, 
that her father had felt for Alicia. It was rather an 
obsession of adoration. Everyone had known about it, 
and no one had ever discussed it. Her father and Brian 
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Ardley, both so unreasonably, so passionately in love 
with the same woman, had been friends of a rare inti- 
macy to the very end. Perhaps their like situation had 
drawn them even closer together, for, if anything, the 
husband had suffered the more. Her father had had only 
the best of Alicia—the flower of her good moods, at any 
rate. And if he had envied her husband his more inti- 
mate task of keeper, involving as it had the bitter joy of 
trying to protect her from the torment of a diseased 
mind, she supposed that the husband, in turn, had en- 
vied him his apparently easy réle—the self-controlled 
recipient of giddy favors; thinking, perhaps, that any 
man should have been happy to whom his wife turned 
for affection and gaiety, even though circumstances de- 
manded that the man shouldn’t take the least advan- 
tage of her weakness. As a matter of fact, Haeckla knew 
that the whole situation had been dreadful for both of 
them, and that they had made the best of it. Her 
father, however, had paid (or been rewarded, she didn’t 
know which) for his lack of actual knowledge as to the 
seriousness of Alicia’s condition. However much he had 
endured in his imagination, the disparity was vast be- 
tween an idealized picture of gentle “nervous”’ suffering 
and the reality of insanity. And her father hadn’t been 
able to bear the reality when, finally, he saw it. He had 
rushed home with an entirely new face, and had never 
laughed again. He hadn’t, of. course, had much time to 
laugh, because he had been dead so soon. 

She had never forgotten Uncle Brian’s face, when he 
had come to their house, Just in time to watch her father 
die. She remembered thinking that God, maybe, looked 
like that—so understanding, and yet so baffled; so 
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gentle in a fierce, envious fashion. He had taken her 
home with him—thinking, perhaps, that if she were out 
of the way her mother might break her horrible silence 
and talk to herself—and had said nothing all the way. 
He had just held her hand, tightly, and smiled to himself 
In a set, strained way. Just before they reached the 
house he had looked at her and said, “You and I, 
Haeckla, will die old, like Mithridates,”—and then he 
had laughed. She had had no idea what he meant, but 
the laugh had been so sad, so palpably not humorous 
to her young ears, and so different from her father’s 
careless, gigantic mirth, that she had started to cry. 
He had kissed her at once, and said, “Bless me, she’s 
only a child, after all. Forget it, and find Dennis.” And 
there had been so much sympathy and repentance in his 
voice that she had clung to him for further comfort. 
Never, in later years, had she forgotten that moment of 
understanding between them; and neither, she believed, 
had he, for in time he had almost entirely replaced her 
poor, gay father, who had died of love, despite Rosa- 
linde’s cynicism. 

Uncle Brian had proved, however, a reluctant and 
unsuccessful Mithridates. If he was inoculated, slowly, 
little by little, with life’s poison, and so assimilated the 
“‘arsenic and strychnine” that had carried off her 
father, he was not, like the monarch of Pontus, “Easy, 
smiling, seasoned sound. . . .” The poison worked 1n 
him and made his whole life a toxic condition of the soul, 
and when Dennis had grown up and was obviously able 
to take care of hineel his father had simply stretched 
himself out upon his bed and allowed a mild case of 
pneumonia to do its worst. He had always intended, 
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Haeckla was sure, not to die before Alicia; in case she 
might, miraculously, recover; or for fear she might, dur- 
ing her lifetime, be neglected. But the waiting had been 
very dreary, and every passing year proved further the 
vanity of any hope or fear so far as Alicia was concerned. 

When he died he made, for him, quite a long speech: 
“Time for the last sad words? The gentle forgiveness,. 
the noble advice? The last posturing rhetoric of the: 
strutting player? Don’t look so tragic, child; it resur- 
rects your father. You’re like him, you know, but 
stronger, so don’t be afraid of anything. You’re not, I 
know. You can laugh, can’t you? . . . and Dennis, 
too, but you do it better. Your father forgot how, just 
when he needed to remember. He should have killed 
himself with laughing, instead of by refusing to cry out 
. . « Dennis will take care of his mother, and you must 
take care of Dennis. He needs you . . . and if things 
get bad, Haeckla, just remember that God’s a good 
enemy. He never surprises you with a weakness that 
might let pity get mixed up in the quarrel. You can’t 
help forgiving people, but you never have to forgive 
God. Now, run along, both of you.” 

She had protested against leaving him, and so had 
Dennis, but he had insisted. His breath was becoming 
very labored indeed, and they were frightened. He saw 
it. “Please go,” he said, “both of you. . . Unesthetic 
performance, dying; I want to do it alone. . . . No 
blessing for you, Dennis. There isn’t any that I know. 
But—if there should be one, some place, I hope you 
find it.” 

They had gone out of the room, finally, leaving only 
the nurse there, and Dennis had cried. Haeckla had 
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really been as sorry as he, 1f not sorrier, but Dennis had 
his father on his conscience, and that made it harder 
for him. She knew that Uncle Brian had found comfort 
in her love for him; that he had enjoyed watching her 
progress along paths he had helped her find; espe- 
cially as she had been almost his only means of access to 
Dennis’ sympathies—Dennis, who had never been able 
to show his father any of the real affection and admira- 
tion he felt for him. It was curious, Haeckla often 
thought, that the catastrophe that should naturally have 
drawn the father and son together with a strong bond of 
mutual sorrow had really severed them irrevocably. 
Dennis, probably, had all during his childhood felt, in an 
obscure, unacknowledged way, that his father was some- 
how to blame for his mother’s periodical seizures; but 
the obvious suffering of his father on these occasions, 
and the fact that his patient care had always, in the end, 
led Alicia, smiling and herself, out of the darkened room 
into the sunlight, had given him a positive feeling of 
gratitude and pity which for a time outweighed the 
tentative, negative emotions of blame. It had always 
been his father, so far as Haeckla could remember, who 
had given Dennis the care and sympathy he had wanted 
from his mother. She had vague memories of Dennis’ 
telling her that he had awakened in the night, fright- 
ened, and called for his mother; that his father had come 
in and exorcised the ghosts; had told him stories until’ 
he had fallen asleep, reassured. Sometimes Alicia had 
had spasms of devotion to her child; rare moments of 
feeling, which she could express only in a perfect ava- 
lanche of demonstrative caresses. But these unaccount- 
able and unexpected moments had been literally that; 
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they never lengthened to hours or days, so that to 
Dennis his mother had been a figure of romance: a 
lovely creature who ruled his world; who could make a 
roomful of people merry by a few magic words, and 
break the spell of gatety with a sulky shadow in her 
changeful eyes. She could do this, Haeckla and Dennis 
had once agreed, because everyone in the room looked 
at her all the time, and the reasons they looked at her 
were many. In the first place, she was so beautiful that 
you couldn’t ever quite remember what she looked like, 
and you kept watching her in order to find out. In the 
second place, she always seemed to expect it, and there 
was something about Alicia, when you were with her, 
that made disappointing her about anything seem cruel 
and ugly. And, in addition, people were a little afraid 
of her; afraid that she might suddenly stop being gay 
and vivacious and funny, and want everyone to go 
home because she felt a desire to be alone. 

Haeckla remembered her father, who seemed never, 
with thirteen years of staring, to have exhausted Alicia’s 
beauty. She could see him sitting at Alicia’s side, when- 
ever she made him do it, but always seeming to prefer 
sitting opposite her, where he could lean forward, arms 
folded on his knees, and watch her, as if he saw his fu- 
ture in every fleeting mood of her variable face. And 
Dennis’ father, she remembered, always stayed as much 
as possible at the other side of the room from his wife; 
his arms dangling hopelessly, his black eyes piercingly 
sensitive to everything that happened and every word 
that was spoken. One always had the feeling that he 
stood apart in order not to remind Alicia that he was 
guarding her carefully from what he would have her for- 
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get; from what she herself was determined to forget. 
Sometimes, when he had seemed to sense danger for 
her, he would draw Michael away from his shining- 
eyed rapture of contemplation, and confer with him in 
brief undertones, and then her father, all contrition for 
his blindness, all eagerness to help, would manage 
quietly to maneuver a change; he would suggest a gen- 
eral breaking-up, or persuade someone to play the piano, 
or draw Alicia off into restful conversation. There had 
always been something about Uncle Brian’s face, on 
these rare occasions when Haeckla had been permitted 
to observe, that had given her a queer, drained sensation 
about the heart; he had looked so unutterably lonely, 
yet so relieved, in an envious fashion, as he had watched 
her father carrying out the suggestions he himself had 
made. It was as if, Haeckla thought now, the very fact 
that he had learned his dark precaution in a hell of 
suffering had made him unfit to approach the wife he 
had led back from that hell; as if Haeckla’s father, who 
lived in a Dante-like paradise, his love a celestial music 
and a blinding light to his senses, were a sort of angel- 
messenger, sent to welcome the released soul; while the 
dark rescuer had to retire to the shores of purgatory, 
there to await the next occasion for dreary knight- 
errantry. Her father, Haeckla thought, was an odd 
angel of mercy, with his long legs and his rakish, rangy 
arms; and yet his face, lit by the glamorous habit of 
worship, made him a far from laughable figure. There 
had always been something touching and graceful in his 
relations with Alicia; something very boyish which even 
Haeckla, who had been only eleven years old when he 
died, had felt. He and his friend Brian were almost of 
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an age, and yet, standing as they often did, one on either 
side of Alicia, they had almost the appearance of belong- 
ing to different generations. 

ere was a picture in Haeckla’s mind, still—de- 
tached from any context, and all the more vivid for 
the dark oblivion surrounding it—a picture of Alicia, 
leaning against the trellis of the arbor in the garden, 
and leading the discussion between Michael and Brian 
as to which was best fitted to go back to the house and 
fetch her a cushion. She was dressed in yellow—a cling- 
ing, mellow frock which had looked to Haeckla like a 
reflection cast down from her shining hair, and her hands 
were languidly busy with gestures, her eyes alight with 
pleasure. She probably wanted the cushion and didn’t 
care much by what means she obtained it, but the argu- 
ment was what she really enjoyed. It represented the 
sort of conversation that was the breath of life to her, 
the heart and purpose of all social intercourse. The im- 
mediate subject of debate was trivial; that was as it 
should be, for light-hearted banter was her forte. The 
implications, however, were far from trivial, which was 
again perfectly in keeping with her genius for ambigu- 
ous speech. Left to themselves, the two men would 
have settled the matter in a moment; the one who went 
for the cushion would have the pleasure of serving Ali- 
cia; the one who stayed would have the pleasure of eine 
with her. But Alicia could never let the slightest prob- 
lem rest in its surface simplicity. It had to be tortured 
into a significance vital to everyone present, so that, en- 
larging on the trivialities, she could watch herself be- 
coming the center of a struggle, half-burlesque, half- 
epic. She was always the fairy princess in minor distress; 
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her peace shattered by the grain of sand a cruel fate had 
placed under her twenty mattresses. Haeckla could 
not, now, remember the conversation. She remembered 
only that, listening, she had become confused and dis- 
tressed by the dreadful possibilities of mistake—bewil- 
dered by the jangle of motives and consequences in- 
volved in the question, and had offered, finally, to solve 
the problem by going herself. Then they had laughed, all 
three of them, and Alicia had drawn her close, her right 
arm about Haeckla’s shoulders, and talked further unin- 
telligibilities. She remembered the hot sun on her head, 
the cool slim fragrance of Alicia’s nearness, the silky 
fluttering of the yellow frock close to her face, as if the 
sun had suddenly acquired texture, and the nodding 
blue of delphinium behind her father’s back. Most 
clearly of all she remembered him—his eager eyes and 
boyish enjoyment, as he sat down suddenly in the path 
at Alicia’s feet, his arms about his knees, the more com- 
fortably to pursue his arguments. His hair was a crisp 
orange aureole about his face, and he looked up at 
Alicia as if the heavens and her lips opened simultane- 
ously. Dennis’ father stood a little farther off, with a 
paternal aloofness in his pose and an amused half-smile 
on his face—ready at any moment to contribute a 
laconic comment or break into his short chuckle. His 
eyes were the only part of him not armored with indif- 
ference. They were as fanatically avid as her father’s, 
but sad, as his never were, with the resignation of 
knowledge. 

Haeckla, striding through the green shadows of the 
woods, wondered how much of that picture she had 
really, at the time, understood. Probably none of it. 
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All her understanding had, doubtless, been extracted 
later from that first vivid impression; she had been add- 
ing to the original outlines each detail of knowledge as 
the years had revealed it. Because, of course, she 
couldn’t remember who, in the end, had gone for the 
cushion. Most likely, she thought, once that question 
had been settled, or exhausted, Alicia had decided that 
cushions were, after all, only fit for middle-aged cats 
and gouty feet, and had suggested that they all go back 
to the house and take turns reading aloud. Or, perhaps 
the sun and all this idiotic fuss the men had made about 
nothing, had combined to give her a splitting headache, 
and she would go back—“‘No, I want to go alone,” —and 
lie down. Or, perhaps she had felt a sudden overwhelm- 
ing desire to see Tacita: ‘“Where on earth is she all this 
time? Really, Michael, if I were Tacita I’d divorce 
you . . . that darling! I want to see her. We shan’t 
want either of you. I'll go and talk to her about woman’s 
sad lot.” Any of these things, Haeckla thought, would 
have furnished a perfectly ordinary solution. And yet 
who had ever been able to combine precedent and the 
wildest flights of fancy into a prophecy of Alicia’s con- 
duct under any circumstances? There was always a sur- 
prise hidden somewhere in every situation that involved 
her. 

Like an undisciplined child, Haeckla thought, remem- 
bering suddenly having looked up from her studying 
one winter morning in the schoolroom, to see Alicia 
standing in the doorway, looking cold and small in a 
large fur wrap; looking, somehow, like a pathetic little 

irl. 


“Hello, darling. Where’s your mother?” 
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“She went off somewhere with Daddy this morning, 
I don’t know where.” 

“And left you here all alone, working, you poor baby? 
What are you doing? Oh, arithmetic! Don’t do that any 
more, Haeckla.”” She sat down before the fire, and 
spread her fingers to the glow. 

“What a nice fire. I love fire. I’m going to be wicked 
so that when I die I can go to one. But Dante says you 
have to do violence to God to see those lovely flakes of 
fire he talks about. That must be difficult, don’t you 
think? Now, how does one get at God to do violence to 
Him? And what would He consider violence, with His 
record? . . . The gluttons live in an eternity of icy 
hail. Don’t ever be a glutton, Haeckla. But if you’ll 
come home with me I'll give you some lovely pastries. 

. . Pmso lonely there. Where’s Dennis?” 

“Don’t you remember? Uncle Brian took him in to 
the dentist.” 

“So he did. I’d forgotten. I thought he’d be here 
studying with you. I’ve been so lonely without him all 
morning. Put on your coat, darling, and bring your 
books over to our house, and stay for luncheon with 
me. . . . Or maybe I'll stay here, unless you want 
one of those pastries. They’re awfully good. I ate one 
before breakfast, and now I’m sorry I did it. You know, 
Haeckla, Dennis never came in this morning to say 
good-bye to me before he went off?” 

“You probably were asleep.” 

“But I had to wake up sometime, didn’t I? ¥ don’t be- 
lieve Dennis loves me at all. I never see him. He doesn’t 
care for anyone but you, I believe.” 

Haeckla had almost squirmed with distress that 
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Dennis should have happened to be away at one of his 
mother’s affectionate moments. She had been especially 
fond of Alicia that morning; probably because she had 
never before seen her in this odd mood of simplicity. But 
in the midst of her pleasure at being talked to, rather 
than used as a means of conversing to someone else over 
her head, she had felt a twinge of unhappiness that 
Alicia should accuse Dennis of not loving her; Dennis, 
who would follow his mother about like a puppy, eyes 
wistful, and tongue almost out! Dennis, who would live 
happily for days on one spontaneous endearment of 
hers—who later suffered so deeply from the final 
tragedy that he found his only relief in blaming it all on 
his father. Dennis couldn’t face the possibility that his 
fragile, lovely mother had been destroyed for no assign- 
able reason. Life couldn’t be like that—the innocent 
beauty of existence couldn’t have been conspiring 
against her all those years, enticing her gradually, step 
by step, nearer the dizzy heights, and finally pushing 
her over the edge. Such an admission would have im- 
plied a bitterness, a cruelty of fact too horrible to live 
with. And so his father had faced the truth alone, and 
shielded Dennis from his own necessity, with the natural 
consequence that Dennis blamed his father’s bad man- 
agement, and thought his mother lost through her hus- 
band’s secret blunders. He had never admitted this con- 
viction to Haeckla in outright statement, but she knew 
it from an accumulation of trivial comments—hints 
dropped from time to time during the eighteen years 
that had passed since the catastrophe had distorted his 
childish mind. She knew it by his attitude toward his 
father—the grudging affection he could not help at 
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times yielding to, his refusal to acknowledge, ever, the 
superhuman tactfulness of his father’s handling of 
Alicia—his having staved off, year after year, her final 
capitulation to disease. Most of all, perhaps, she knew 
from his crushed and abject grief, just four years ago, 
when his father’s death had seemed to turn his whole 
mind upside down, so that the accumulation of resent- 
ment and blame had been buried under the love and 
admiration that formerly had dominated their relation- 
ship. And with this awakened appreciation had come a 
burden of regret; shame that he, who owed so much 
peace of mind to his father’s staunch, satirical gener- 
osity, should have accepted the gift and scornfully 
rejected the giver. Haeckla sometimes resented Dennis’ 
grief for his father. After all, he couldn’t miss Uncle 
Brian more than she did, and she had a suspicious feeling 
that the old resentment lingered on, alive and active, 
underneath the contrition. If it were not there still, 
mute for the moment but ready to whisper to him again 
that his father had driven his mother mad, why did he 
indulge in such exaggerated, lugubrious penance? If he 
had faced the question honestly, admitted it to be an 
error, and pulled it up, roots and all, he would not have 
behaved as he did; almost as if he feared that any relax- 
ation of active regret might bring on a reversion to the 
old attitude. 

At any rate, the contrast in their methods of mourn- 
ing had the effect of marking her as a rather callous per- 
son. When they discussed Uncle Brian—as they often 
did—Dennis would talk himself into a nervous state of 
depression, and she into a corresponding cheerfulness. 
She liked to keep him active in their lives. Dennis 
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wanted, apparently, to keep him dead—safely and per- 
manently dead, so that his own penance might take its 
course. Haeckla thought irritably at times that it was 
almost as though Dennis felt he had killed his father, 
and were hanging himself a little each day as an expia- 
tion. He needn’t have flattered himself. If any man ever 
lived who was capable of forgiving those he loved, of 
guessing the realities that lay behind appearances, it 
was Brian Ardley. He had been trained to generosity in 
a hard school. Her mother, perhaps, Haeckla remem- 
bered with sudden contrition, had been equally gener- 
ous. Why was it, she wondered, that one felt less sorry 
for Tacita than one should? She certainly had endured, 
stoically, a most undeserved lot in life. Probably she 
had been too enduring—so really stoical one always for- 
got that anything had gone wrong for her. Except Kate 
—Kate never forgot; never learned from her mistress to 
view her husband’s defection and Alicia’s misfortune as 
the deplorable but inevitable matters of fact they were. 
But her mother had been such a busy woman (Haeckla 
continued, by way of excuse). There had always been 
something she had to do at once, something, she made 
you feel, that was of vital importance to her. Dennis’ 
father, on the other hand, pursued his hobbies with a 
fervor that never deceived anyone. His eyes somehow 
told you that, although the subject in hand was interest- 
ing in itself, it had no further significance; was abso- 
lutely unrelated to any ulterior end; that, in short, 
there was no intelligible end in sight, however eagerly 
one scanned the horizon. That made you constantly 
aware that all his activities were simply means of 
passing the time and diverting his mind, like the 
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drifting thoughts one followed through wakeful nights. 

But with her mother, Haeckla had always been de- 
ceived. Not that she hadn’t realized, when she stopped 
to think, that her mother had cared more for her hus- 
band than for anyone or anything in the world. The 
fact had been obvious, and all the more impressive be- 
cause she had never said so. Perhaps before Alicia had 
appeared—when her husband’s careless, exuberant af- 
fection and very real admiration for her had not been 
exposed as rather a shabby thing by contrast—perhaps 
then she had been less reserved, less in fear of wanting 
what she could not possibly have. But so far back as 
Haeckla’s memory could stretch, her mother had been 
a silent person, appreciative, and capable now and then 
of a dry wit that always sent her father off into spasms 
of laughter; a rather small woman, with a face like an 
old Flemish portrait, and a quiet, apparently whole- 
hearted fashion of doing unnecessary tasks. Probably 
her mother had loved her father as much as he loved 
Alicia, but, being a person who never had illusions 
about anyone, she had been able to go on, outwardly, 
as if nothing had happened, when her world fell in ruins 
about her. Mithridates again, Haeckla remembered; it 
was all a matter of seasoning oneself, step by step, with 
bitter facts. Alicia had gone insane, and four lives, all of 
seeming worth and much beauty, had suddenly stopped. 
Uncle Brian’s first—but he had feared the event, and 
fought it for so long, had been through it so often in his 
imagination, that he was able to move in and out the 
wreck as familiarly as one moves in an habitual night- 
mare. Her father, next; he had had illusions of the most 
virulent kind, and a dangerously weak heart. The com- 
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bination had killed him. Her mother might have had 
illusions, too—or rather she had been entirely in love. 
Was that the same thing?—but she had never deceived 
herself as to her husband’s infatuation for Alicia; of that 
Haeckla was certain. She had watched the progress of 
that infatuation, carefully, with her wide-set eyes, tak- 
ing in all the details, computing, probably, the exact 
amount of affection her husband might have left over 
from his profligate adoration. She hadn’t, probably, 
been greatly surprised at the turn things took. As to 
losing her husband, 1f she had been the kind of person to 
give way to the loss, she would have done so when the 
loss really occurred—when Brian Ardley had presented 
his friend to his wife, and his wife had been enchanted 
with the gift. 

Altogether it had been a cramped and overcharged at- 
mosphere in which she and Dennis had grown up. The 
situations were all so complete, so little inter-acted upon 
by outside influences, that one could never escape from 
them. Everything was understood by everyone, and this 
in spite of the quite extraordinary silence about them on 
all sides. Because of the silence, probably, Haeckla cor- 
rected herself. Where most children saw only the surface 
of the complexities of their world, and had to delve 
down into them for any explanation, thus smothering in 
them; or gathered wrong impressions from chance con- 
versations, lies, and quarrels, she and Dennis had been 
allowed to look at a cross-section of theirs and draw their 
own conclusions. It was another case of actions speaking 
louder than words. No one had pretended anything that 
was not so. For instance, none of their parents had ever 
pretended to love their children more than they did each 
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other. Dennis knew, though he hated to admit it, that 
he had never come first with his mother. Obviously 
Alicia had been preeminently first with both their 
fathers, and Haeckla had always known that the thing 
her mother loved most about herself was her absurd re- 
semblance to her father. Perhaps that was why she and 
Dennis had always been so dependent on each other; 
possessed of so uncomfortably comfortable a love. They 
had helped each other through all the important adjust- 
ments of growing up, and had discussed, endlessly, all 
the problems most people must deal with in the with- 
drawn secrecy of their own minds. Those aspects of 
childhood that augment the egos of most people had, 
with Dennis and herself, merged into a composite back- 
ground—a background against which their individual 
differences stood out with a sharp comprehensive- 
ness. One had to live through an experience with an- 
other person in order to appreciate one’s own unique- 
ness. 

She and Dennis had never indulged in the hallucina- 
tion, common to most lovers, that they might in time 
become one person. Years of friction and adjustment 
had emphasized their natural differences, and made the 
illusion impossible. 

“Darling,” Dennis had once said, “I’m not really my- 
self away from you.” 

“I am,” she had answered. “Myself, I mean. But it 
isn’t such fun being anything without you.” 

“‘That’s what I meant, I suppose. But still, there is a 
lot, isn’t there, that we are together, that we aren’t when 
we're not?” 


She had denied this hotly. She knew Haeckla Bayard 
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very well indeed, and there was no fun in loving oneself, 
which is what it would have amounted to if she and 
Dennis had been one person. Dennis, however, had con- 
sidered their hypothetical oneness rather a romantic 
idea, and had said so, accusing her at the same time of 
being a cold, reasoning creature. It was annoying to be 
accused of coldness when one’s heart was pumping ex- 
citedly in one’s ears, and so the dispute had ended in 
an exchange of uncomplimentary remarks, each citing 
in the other many undesirable qualities. 

So, although they were very different persons, she and 
Dennis were at last different in the thoroughly under- 
stood fashion of brother and sister. Most of their friends 
had found their engagement very odd. They implied by 
their surprise that there could be no romance, no exotic 
beauty in love between two people who had by circum- 
stances been thrust into the full knowledge of all the 
ugliness and crudity displayed in the ieee of growing 
up. Kate, now—but Kate, perhaps, had some right to 
her attitude. An old family nurse necessarily remem- 
bered all family relationships with a distorted emphasis, 
and, Haeckla supposed, Kate would never be able to 
think of her as anything but a fractious child and Dennis 
as the foster brother who had vastly increased her own 
burden of responsibility. Still, Kate’s attitude at times 
was very uncomfortable to live with, and the worst of it 
was that she would have to live with it until one of 
them died, and Kate would probably outlive both her- 
self and Dennis unless they managed to make a better 
business of growing old than their parents had. There 
was no protection to be had, she decided, against people 
who had known one as a child. She would never attain 
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to an age or dignity that would free her of feeling 
slightly guilty whenever she set her own judgment 
against Kate’s; and Kate would always, probably, feel 
that she and Dennis were only being a little naughty in 
loving each other in a fashion which outings in the same 
perambulator could scarcely sanction. She would always 
feel that if she could only put them in separate rooms, 
and stand them each in a corner, face to the wall, they 
would come to their senses and admit that they had 
been wrong. And yet, despite this unuttered belief, 
Kate would, Haeckla knew, never understand why, 
loving each other as they wilfully and obviously did, 
they had not married at once and had it over with. 


* 


Haeckla stopped suddenly when a turn in the path re- 
vealed three dogwood trees in bloom, their branches 
ete with the burning cold of white blossoms. She 
ound herself very tired. She had come for a stroll, 1n- 
tending to drift about aimlessly and let her mind follow 
her as best it might; instead of which her mind had been 
hurrying her along, striding so determinedly through the 
Past that she had been almost running to keep pace with 
it. Perhaps the Past had been the only place accessible to 
her mind this afternoon. The Present—she had left the 
real Present on a table beside her bed; the Future was 
bound up in what she had left there. She walked slowly 
toward the white-boughed trees and lay down beneath 
the branches, thinking that an orgy of memory could at 
least be borne with more equanimity if one were com- 
fortable. 
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The strange thing about Dennis and herself was not, 
as Kate fancied, the fact that they loved each other, but 
the fact that they should have been so long in discover- 
ing the fact. Their whole childhood had been a path lead- 
ing to that clearing; their goal all along had been the 
stretch of patterned sunlight below the mountain-top. 

Not that they had been mawkish children. On the con- 
trary, they had been reserved to the point of brutality 
where expressions of sentiment had been concerned. 
They had felt very keenly their mutual possessiveness. 
But the fact that they belonged to each other had never 
seemed a point to demand discussion or affirmation. It 
had been simply a fact, just as it was a fact that on oc- 
casions they had both felt certain solemn and erotic in- 
clinations toward other children, and had discussed 
these emotions exhaustively and without jealousy. Once, 
she remembered, she had been struck by a realization of 
the intensity of their friendship. She had been danger- 
ously ill with scarlet fever, and Kate had told her that 
“Mr. Dennis was so scared he ran off and stayed out all 
night, and they had to send the men out with lanterns 
to bring him in. And he cried and kicked like a crazy 
thing and was sick to his stomach before they got him 
to bed.” She had considered this, at the time, very ex- 
travagant of Dennis, and rather pleasant, but he had 
spoiled the tender situation that might have resulted 
when he had first been allowed to see her—from under 
the window—by commenting unfavorably on her com- 
plexion, drawing scientific comparisons between her 
peeling skin and his puppy's mange. 

Probably if they had had their own way and been 
allowed to resist the decrees of formal education, they 
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might never have found out what they really meant to 
each other. The necessity for boarding-schools and col- 
lege had really drawn them even closer together; empha- 
sized the peace and the excitement of their complete 
understanding by forcing on them both more ephemeral 
and less preanent friendships. They had grumbled at 
first; not so much from any conscious realization that 
the end of an idyl was in sight—it was, of course, but 
never having experienced any other sort of existence 
they were not at all able to comprehend the rarity of 
what was passing forever. Their complaints had been 
based chiefly on a fierce and primitive love of location: 
the two rambling houses; the faint curve of the hills, 
like guardian-spirits kneeling about them; the lonely 
woods, inviolate, and as much their own as anything 
beautiful ever would be; the gods they had worshipped 
with laughter and hushed voices—all these familiar, 
lovely surroundings were a part of them—never to be 
separated from the foundation of existence, and it was 
these that they had clung to so protestingly; parted 
with so reluctantly. 

Still, embarking for this shadowy life in the outer 
world had had its excitement. When the moment came 
they almost forgot what they were losing. Haeckla had 
gone first, so it had been hardest for her. That was why 
she had cried, probably, although Dennis had made fun 
of her. He had kissed her good-bye very gracefully, she 
remembered, and presented her with some orchids. They 
were almost the only flower which was not, at some sea- 
son of the year, as familiar to them as their own clothes 
and the views from the windows, and this gift repre- 
sented her first corsage. She remembered holding the 
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flowers very awkwardly and being conscious of the fact 
that her father used to bring orchids to Alicia whenever 
he came back from the city; she had hoped her mother 
wouldn’t remember that. But her mother had said only, 
“They’re beautiful, Dennis, and thoroughly inappro- 
priate. They look like the faces of perverted children.” 
Then Uncle Brian had given her a book—Daphnis and 
Chloe—and kissed her far more feelingly than Dennis 
had. He had said, “Don’t be natural, dear child, or you'll 
be sent home in disgrace,” and her mother had answered, 
“Nonsense, Brian. Don’t frighten the poor child. She'll 
acquire enough affectations without any encourage- 
ment.” The last thing she had seen, as she looked back 
through the arched trees of the driveway, was Uncle 
Brian bareheaded in the September sun, looking for- 
lornly after the car; and Dennis, enacting a pantomime 
of grief, doubling up with grotesque sobs and mopping 
at his eyes with an enormous luncheon-cloth for band 
kerchief. She had said to her mother that Dennis had no 
real delicacy of feeling, and that if he were only half so 
funny as he tried to be life would be a merry affair. But 
her mother had found him quite amusing, and had 
leaned back, laughing, to wave to him. 

There had been some change, of course, when they 
had met for vacations, but less than might have been 
expected. Apart, they had developed on much the same 
lines, and found a fresh pleasure in discovering to each 
other new tastes, new friends, and new books. The 
setting for their growing selves remained the same. The 
same wild-flowers came up in the same places; the brook 
they had navigated with boats and bathed in still 
shriveled up during the hot days when it was most 
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needed, but they still waded out to their rock and sat 
on it in barefooted content, eating apples and singing 
grand opera with lusty gestures—the point being that 
the first one to tumble into the water, as the legitimate 
result of plausible and appropriate lyric intensity, was 
privileged to be addressed humbly as “Maestro” for 
the rest of the day. The only difference was that the 
rock seemed to shrink a little each year, and it became 
less and less fun to get wet. 

But in all this continuity there had been no conscious 
effort to recapture a lost magic, which saved them, she 
realized now, from the usual disillusionments of child- 
hood playmates. They had never thought, at that time, 
of looking for what they had lost; they were young 
enough to be careless of what had passed, perhaps be- 
cause the best of it—the spirit of their companionship— 
never deserted them. They had a new magic, each time 
they were reunited; the gleaming light of a future in 
which anything might happen, and plans which changed 
frequently but always enchantingly. There had been 
bad days, bad weeks, as always; quarrels and silliness 
and the spasms of suffering incidental to growing pains. 
But their childhood gods were watching them, and, un- 
asked, often gave back their young hearts and their old 
mirth. 

It was the two years of complete separation, she and 
Dennis afterwards decided, that had really discovered 
to them their necessity, each of the other. School and 
college had been interruptions, full of work and crowded 
novelty, from which they had been free to return, 
refreshed, to their private community of interests. Then 
her mother had died; the house had been closed, and she 
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had lived with an aunt during the two years Dennis 
was abroad with his father. It was at this time that they 
had first exchanged letters that really meant something; 
missed each other unspeakably, and felt a sort of panic 
at the passing of the fe cailiat and ordered ways of life. 
And when they had at last been reunited in the old sur- 
roundings, they had come home to a finality of love; to 
the first fruits of a careless but purposeful planting. 

It all happened unexpectedly enough. Dennis always 
insisted that he fell in love first, and she claimed the 
same priority. The only thing certain was that Dennis 
had mentioned it first, which proved, he said, that he 
had not only more love but a great deal better sense. 
She had never been quite able to remember whether or 
not she had known the actual state of her feelings, be- 
fore Dennis’ confession had brought her words for 
them. At the time it had seemed so obviously right, as if 
some problem that had been obscurely vexing her for a 
long time had suddenly been brought to light in solu- 
tion, that there had scarcely been room for any element 
of surprise. 

Dennis had come over to tea, looking rather harassed 
and worn. She remembered that afterward; but she had 
just come in from the garden where she had been grub- 
bing weeds out of her favorite flower bed, and at the 
moment was absorbed in a poem she had just found in 
the afternoon mail. She admitted later that she had 

robably shown Dennis the poem with some obscure 
idea of testing his capacity for jealousy. 

“Read this,” she had said, “and laugh.” 

“What is it?” 

“It’s a poem—written expressly to mes beaux yeux.” 
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*““Who wrote it?” he asked, and smiled as she had 
known he would when she told him. Stanley Thorp was 
the most unlikely person in the world to have needed an 
outlet in rhyme. He was a newly-fledged lawyer, much 
preoccupied with his health, which he safeguarded in 
long, objectless, cross-country runs. He would trot off 
on the coldest days dressed in running-trunks and a 
white sweater, staring straight ahead of him, and mov- 
ing his red knees up and down in unbroken rhythm. 
Dennis knew him, and had told her that he had a reputa- 
tion among men as a troubadour of unquotable songs. 

“You know, Haeckla,” Dennis said severely as he 
unfolded the paper, “‘I’m going to read this because my 
curiosity is too strong to be denied. But, remember, I'll 
transfer all my self-contempt on to you. You have no 
right to show this to anyone, especially to me, because I 
rather like old Rabelais.” 

“Then why shouldn’t I show it to you?” 

“Don’t you see, really?” 

“‘Well—of course I wouldn’t show it to anyone but 
you. You're different.” 

““Women always say that. Of course, every case is dif- 
ferent, but the rule’s the same. I suppose women always 
have to show things like this to someone. Catch me ever 
writing you a poem.” 

“Oh, Dennis! Have you been writing them, too?” 

“No. I had enough of that as a child, with Father 
scribbling lyrics all day and your father scattering bad 
' rhymes all over the place.” 

“Oh! Not in a very gracious humor to-day, are you? 
I’ve changed my mind. I don’t want you to read that, 
after all. Give it back to me.” 
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“Not for anything.” Dennis had held her off with one 
hand, and continued reading. He chuckled. “‘Who would 
have thought it? Such a pure little confession of adora- 
tion. I wonder if he really wrote it himself?” 

“I didn’t give it to you to laugh at,” she began, realiz- 
ing for the first time that she hadn’t. “I just said that 
because I was embarrassed.” 

“I know. You gave it to me because it’s so fulsome 
and flattering. You know, it isn’t so awfully bad, at that, 
allowing for the rose-colored spectacles. Imagine looking 
at red hair through rose-colored spectacles!” 

She had snatched. “Dennis! Give me back that 

m 1 99 
“Oh! no!” he said. “You’re not going to get off so 
easily as that. You’re going to listen while I read it 
aloud to you. Oh, no you don’t.” And he pinioned both 
her hands in his right, and shoved her back into a low 
deep chair. Then he sat on the arm and held her there. 

“Don’t be silly, Dennis. Let me up. I don’t want to 
rough-house.” 

“‘Neither do I,” he answered. ‘‘Now, I want you to 
listen so you can savor the full beauty of this little jewel. 
One must read it aloud, in order to hear all the exquisite 
rhythms and catch the full significance of the chiming 
vowel-sounds.”’ 

He read it rather nicely: 


Crowned with wayward, clinging fire, 
She moves majestic as a child 

In an enchanted world. The deep 

Of midnight does not so aspire 

To dawn, as her dark eyes, which smiled 
One day upon my heart asleep. 
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And now in her two gracious hands 
(Touching like flowers in the wind) 
My heart lies, wakeful with desire, 
Waiting her voice—nor understands, 
Hearing it, how one could find 

Such liquid coolness crowned with fire. 


“Crowned with wayward, clinging fire,’” he went 
on, “the ‘wayward’ barely saves it from utter banality; 
if someone would only say ‘red hair’ in a poem, wouldn’t 
it be refreshing? . . . Hm . . . ‘moves majestic as 
a child’—that’s really good; that’s like you; but ‘en- 
chanted world’ doesn’t mean anything any longer. 
‘Deep of midnight,’ et cetera—that’s not bad; expresses 
the shiny look some dark eyes have. ‘Now in her two 
gracious hands’’’; he looked critically at them, impris- 
oned in his own. “I shouldn’t use precisely that adjec- 
tive, but no matter. Just how gracious have your hands 
been to Stanley, Haeckla?”’ 

She had jerked her hands away, suddenly, and 
scratched his cheek. He rubbed his fingers ruefully 
across the mark. 

“No wonder your father used to call you ‘Damn-the- 
child,’” he said. “I’m going to show Stanley the print 
of your gracious hands.” 

“You shouldn’t have made fun of my one love-poem.”’ 

“Never mind, my dear. Helen of Troy has inspired 
worse. And, besides, you’ve learned not to boast of your 
conquests, haven’t you?” 

Kate’s entrance with the tea-tray had relieved her of 
the necessity of an answer. Kate had set the tray down 
on a low table, and looked at them critically. 

“I heard you romping,” she said severely. 
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“‘Romping, Kate? It was intended murder! See what 
Haeckla did to me.” He exhibited the infinitesimal 
scratch. Kate was unimpressed. 

“You oughtn’t to tease her, Mr. Dennis. You know 
she’s got an ugly temper, and won’t control it.” And 
with one reproving glance for Haeckla, Kate hurried 
out. 

“Teasing you?” Dennis asked, thoughtfully. “‘I wish 
I could. She never would admit that it was always you 
teasing me. If you were to kill me Kate would say, 
‘Shame on him, to drive poor little Miss Haeckla to do- 
ing such a thing.’”’ 

Then they had discussed Stanley’s poem, and verse- 
writing in general. It was a hackneyed subject between 
them. Dennis would never write verse; wouldn’t even 
try to. Haeckla always insisted that he would never 
write anything that would satisfy him until he stopped 
disguising his real tendencies in poetical prose and 
worked in his proper medium. She had always felt sure 
that Dennis was born to be a poet. He had the tempera- 
ment, the passion for words, and the unflagging enthu- 
siasm for using them in new ways. Their minds were 
very different in this respect. She was always restless if 
there was anything, no matter how trivial, that she 
couldn’t understand; anything she couldn’t make Den- 
nis understand. He cared only for putting these things 
into words; an ambition she sympathized with up to | 
the point where the words became more important than 
the thought they had been summoned to express. When 
this happened, and it usually did, Dennis would stray 
far from the original idea, and end by saying something 
he had never before thought of. “There!” she would 
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always say, triumphantly, of the result. ““That’s poe- 
try.” “No,” Dennis would reply, “that’s truth—the 
kind that’s spelt with a capital “T.’”” Of course they 
both meant the same thing, but no arguments could 
ever persuade Dennis to emulate his father by attempt- 
ing verse. 

After they had finished tea Dennis, sitting crosswise 
on a chair, stared at her intently, as if he were seeing her 
for the first time. He had been doing that ever since she 
had come home, the week before, and it made her feel 
strangely happy and uncomfortable. The old Dennis 
had always looked at her as one looks at the familiar 
furniture in one’s own room. 

“Something very odd has happened,” he said, sud- 
denly, and hurried on before she could ask any ques- 
tions. “I suppose you’ll hate me for it, but I want to kiss 
you all the time.” 

“Well, why don’t you?” It was, somehow, the only 
thing she could think of to say. 

*““Aren’t you stupid?” 

“Yes, lam. I don’tsee. . . . 

“Darling, I really mean all the time.” He swung his 
feet to the floor and crossed the room; stood beside her 
chair. “Last week it was bad enough, when I began 
wanting to kiss you every evening. Now it’s in the morn- 
ing, too—before breakfast, even, I keep thinking about 
it. I want to now, dreadfully—though your ‘gracious’ 
hands are dirty, and your hair’s in a mess.” 

She remembered standing up beside him, conscious 
only that she was bewilderingly unsteady on her feet; 
that Dennis had somehow become shrouded in a con- 
cealing mist. Then she spread out her hands for inspec- 
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tion, like a child, and she and Dennis both bent over 
them as if they expected to find there a momentous 
revelation. It was one of the longest moments Haeckla 
ever remembered experiencing. 

Dennis broke the tension, suddenly, by taking both 
her hands in his, and kissing the palms. 

“Dennis, don’t! They are dirty. I'll go scrub them.” 

‘No, you won’t. I shan’t let you. I want you with me 
every minute.” 

“Well, then, you come with me and see that I get 
them clean.” 

(Why, Haeckla wondered, why had she been so 
stupid? So abysmally stupid!) 

“Darling, what difference does 1t make?” 

And then the tight band that had been pressing 
around her brain ever since Dennis had first spoken, 
snapped; the gray blot before her became Dennis’ face, 
beautiful and familiar, his puzzled eyes intent on her 
own. She heard the reassuring tick of the clock in the 
hall, and realized that, after all, her hands didn’t mat- 
ter. Nothing mattered now, except Dennis. 

“‘Haeckla. Where have you been? I lost you.” 

“TI lost myself.” 

He drew her into his arms, and said, “Now you’re 
found, aren’t you?” 

“Yes. Permanently.” 

“And may I kiss you all the time?” 

“Please do. Especially before breakfast.” 

Later, Dennis had suggested going over to tell his 
father. She had forgotten that they should have to tell 
anyone. 

“Oh, no, Dennis, let’s not. What could we say?” 
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“Are we?” 

“Of course.” 

“Of course! Oh, Dennis, how lovely! I’ve always 
dreaded having to meet your wife.” 

“And I’ve always known I'd loathe your husband.” 

“We'll live in my | house.” 

“Oh, no! In mine.’ 

“Dennis, I can’t leave this house.” 

“And I can’t leave mine.” 

“Yours belongs to your father. And you know mine’s 
nicer.” 

“As a house, yes. But as my home, no.” 

“But asmy home. . .” 

“Our home.” 

“You said ‘my.’ All right, Dennis. Our engagement, 
brief but charming, is at an end. I’m sorry I can’t give 
you back your ring, but you haven’t given me one.’ 

“I might have known you'd start a quarrel over some 
trivial . . 

“Trivial? Oh, Dennis . . .” 

“Listen, darling. We'll have my house for a winter 
home, because it isn’t so infernally big and the furnace 
keeps it warm. And we'll use this for the summers. ‘Mr. 
and Mrs. Dennis Ardley are moving across the garden 
to-day to their country estate’!”’ 

“Tt’ll be queer, not having a name all to myself.” 

“You can have the monopoly of mine. I’ll be just 
your husband.” 

“That’s a brave promise . . . Darling, it really 

won’t be so very different, will it?” 

“Yes. It will be awfully different.” 
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(Haeckla had forgotten until this moment that he 
had said that. Dennis had obviously wanted it to be dif- 
ferent. Perhaps that had been part of the trouble; things 
had not changed enough for him?) 

“If we’re going to be formal, Dennis, and ask your 
father’s blessing, we might as well do the thing properly 
from the beginning. I really can’t consider myself en- 
gaged to you until you’ve asked for my hand.” 

“T thought I had.” 

““I mean, you must ask Kate.” 

Dennis had been enchanted with the suggestion. He 
had led her into the butler’s pantry, and, requesting 
Kate to drop the silver she was polishing and give her 
attention to more important matters, delivered himself 
of a long and eloquent speech. The speech bordered on 
the burlesque, but beneath the ornate words had been a 
current of sincerity. For, really, it was not entirely a 
joke. Kate insisted on doing menial tasks. She would 
have attempted to do all the work in the house if 
Haeckla had permitted it. But even on her knees with a 
cloth, in pursuit of non-existent dust, she was a lady. 
She had caught, Haeckla always insisted, something of 
her own mother’s personality; had unconsciously ab- 
sorbed, during her thirty years of adoring servitude, the 
standards with which her mother had regulated her life 
and household. Sometimes, as Kate went silently, 
quietly about the house, intent on obscure business, 
with sharp, affectionate glances for Haeckla, and laconic 
replies to her questions, she had flashes of confusing the 
two women—her dead mother and her old nurse. 

Kate had not, however, on this important occasion, 
fostered the illusion. Her eyes had opened _ when 
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she began to understand the drift of Dennis’ eloquence; 
her lower jaw had dropped just a trifle. Her mother, 
Haeckla knew, would never have expressed surprise in 
this way. In the first place, her mother would not have 
been surprised. She would have known, beforehand, 

what was about to happen. But, granting her unpre- 
paredness, she would never have stood there like Kate, 
who might have been posing for a picture to be labelled 
“‘Consternation.” No, her mother would have laughed 
at Dennis’ nonsense and mock sentimentality, and then, 
probably, saying nothing more than, “I’m go glad, 

children. I hope you’ll be happy,” would have gone 
by a devious route to Michael’s study, to think it over. 

Kate, asked formally for her permission to publish the 
banns, had failed dismally to rise to the occasion. She 
didn’t like having her world suddenly toppled on its 
head, feet in the air. She had been woefully at a loss to 
produce sincere congratulations; full of ‘Well-I-must- 
say,’ and, ‘“But-you’ re-just-trying-to-tease-me-Mr. - 
Dennis-like-you-always-did”; ; and her eyes seeking con- 
firmation behind their play-acting had been full of un- 
expressed doubts. Haeckla had seen jn Kate’s eyes a 
harking-back to the drama she had witnessed for years, 
the comedy that had played itself to a tragic end in the 
garden that bound the two houses together; Alicia 
Ardley mad, and three hearts broken, her eyes seemed 
to say. Haeckla could almost hear her saying, silently, 
““No good can ever come between the Ardleys and the 
Bayards.”’ 

What she had really said was: “It doesn’t seem right, 
somehow—like brother and sister. But of course you’re 
not really kin, and I’m sure I hope it will be all right, 
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Miss Haeckla, though you do quarrel something dread- 
ful. Your mother and father never quarreled, even 
. . .” and then, stopping herself on an indiscretion, 
she had suddenly seized the silver and resumed her 
polishing. Haeckla remembered that when Kate 
straightened up again to give her the kiss she had asked 
for there had been tears in her eyes. 

Dennis’ father had not been surprised. “‘I wondered,” 
he said, “how long it would take you to realize it.” 

““We’ve just told Kate,” Dennis observed blandly, 
“and she obviously feels that I’m Macareus, and 
Haeckla, Canace.” 

Uncle Brian chuckled appreciatively. “She’s not so 
far wrong,” he said. “‘ Well, I always used to tell Michael 
that I coveted him his daughter—and now I have her.”’ 

But even he, Haeckla had divined, was thinking of the 
past; watching them critically, trying to separate, in 
each of them, their respective inheritances from their in- 
dividualities; trying to discover a firm basis for their 
happiness, under the obscuring tangle of family compli- 
cations. She had wished that he wouldn’t consider them 
always the children of ill-fated parents. They were, of 
course; but they were themselves first of all—unique 
personalities, and as capable as any other two young 
people of cutting the ties that bound them to past 
events, and shaping for themselves a fate unhampered 
by destiny. 

Haeckla stirred on the hard ground, and closed her 
eyes. He had been right, of course, Uncle Brian—and she 
and Dennis had been wrong. Or rather, she had been 
wrong; Dennis had never admitted that there was any- 
thing before them except the simple fact that they loved 
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each other. That was like Dennis; he was never prepared 
for anything disagreeable. He kept free of the appear- 
ance of blind, sentimental optimism by elaborating on 
the minor ills of existence, or on those aspects of tragedy 
that affected him only in an intellectual way. The few 

ssibilities of tragedy for himself he unconsciously 
ignored, and so he always won a half-victory over them. 
His love for her, for example. He had what he wanted: 
as much love as she was able to give; rather as much as 
he was able to take. Dennis had been happy for a time; 
as happy, Haeckla felt sure, as she had been, and what 
mortal creature could expect more bliss in life than 
that? Their very quarrels had been beautiful, because 
they had never been serious. They were simply an ex- 
uberant harking-back to the squabbling of childhood. 
When she and Dennis had stormed at each other, each 
expatiating on all the unlovely qualities in the other, it 
had been, always, with the air of saying: “‘See. We have 
always been like this. We’re not afraid that anything 
superficial can touch the inmost core of our love. We 
know each other and ourselves thoroughly.” Quarreling, 
too, had been a neat method on occasion of escaping 
sentimentality, something of which they both—Haeckla 
a temperament, and Dennis by training—were a trifle 
afraid. 

Happiness was a very filling thing, Haeckla had often 
thought. Unhappiness following it couldn’t cancel or 
dim it. Not with her, at least. She always thought of 
herself as a fortunate person, because Dennis loved her; 
which was, perhaps, rather foolish, since by a computa- 
tion of months and days, their rapture had been brief in 
contrast to their misery. In October they had all been 
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united at home—she and Dennis and Uncle Brian; and 
she and Dennis had found themselves 1n love. In March 
Uncle Brian had died, and after that nothing had been 
quite the same. Dennis had been thrown off his balance, 
and everything in his mind had swerved slightly askew 
thereafter; his whole point of view had slanted the least 
bit. She had begun to notice moments 1n him, when some 
obscure influence drew him away from her—spiritually, 
of course, not literally; because in some curious fashion 
her presence at these times had seemed to comfort him. 
As these moments occurred increasingly, she had begun 
to have suspicions that perhaps his mother’s disease was 
fermenting in Dennis’ mind. None of the real marks 
were there, of course, but the helpless sensation she felt 
at his withdrawals—so inexplicable, so seemingly im- 
posed on him by an unhappy power stronger than him- 
self—was so like the discomfort she had formerly felt 
when Alicia had withdrawn into her shuttered room, 
while her world anxiously awaited her return, that she 
could not help feeling a poignant anxiety for Dennis; 
an anxiety which was quite separate from her own hurt 
feelings. She had come to dread that impenetrable mask 
of his—the mask his face had assumed when she had 
asked so casually what he could possibly know of star- 
crossed lovers; the mask with which he had begun to 
front any question as to the Future. 

The mask had helped Dennis win, of course. It said 
plainly that there were certain questions he would not 
allow himself to think about; it held them at arm’s 
length. Haeckla could see clearly how it had happened. 
Dennis had been dissatisfied with her, but not for worlds 
would he have admitted 1t. How could he have acknowl- 
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edged that the person he loved best was not enough for 
him? If there had been someone he loved better—then 
he could have faced the question clearly; but it would 
have been fantastic, to him, to withdraw from happi- 
ness, or something very like it, when there was no alter- 
native except misery. So he had refused his doubts en- 
trance to his thinking brain. Then, very gradually, deep 
in the feeling parts of his mind, the dissatisfaction had 
waxed strong, and gathered allies; arming itself for an 
assault on Dennis’ intelligence. During this truce, 
Haeckla thought, Dennis had seemed more like his old 
self, less subject to dark withdrawals from apparently 
innocent topics. Probably he had thought his misgivings 
gone forever, because he had spoken again of marriage, 
saying that as soon as his book was finished she must set 
a date. Why set a date, she had asked? Why not just do 
it some pleasant day when they both felt like it? Dennis 
had not approved of the idea. Marrying was a serious 
affair, he said; one must not do it on impulse, as one went 
to the theater, or bought clothes. She hadn’t at the time 
pointed out to him that, having waited a year and a half, 
they could hardly accuse themselves of unthinking 
haste. In fact, she had barely glimpsed this flaw in his 
argument before she pushed it out of her thoughts. “‘If 
I'd thought about it another minute,” Haeckla now ad- 
mitted to herself, ‘‘I should have had to realize that 
Dennis obviously couldn’t imagine some pleasant day 
when he would feel in a marrying mood.” She had been 
cowardly, too—refusing to investigate Dennis’ hesita- 
tions and his reasons for delaying their marriage. Had 
she done this for his sake, because she respected his right 
to whatever thoughts he liked, or for her own? It didn’t 
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matter now. They had both put off facing the thing, and 
so Dennis had won. If they had hauled those little 
doubts out of the obscurity of Dennis’ mind in the very 
beginning, examined them under a microscope— 
couldn’t they, then, have laughed them out of existence? 
But she and Dennis had both refused to admit that the 
doubts existed at all, and they, outraged by neglect and 
clamoring for a hearing, had done their mischief in the 
long obscurity of darkness; augmented their forces with 
facts and logic, and grown into an overwhelming army 
of conviction. And then, suddenly, Dennis had been 
attacked. The trumpets had sounded, and the rolling of 
drums. And, attacked openly, with no defense built up 
for resistance, the battle had been no battle at all, but a 
triumphant entry into the citadel. 

As soon as June came, Haeckla reflected, it would 
have been two years. Two years since she had seen 
Dennis—Dennis, who belonged to her and to no one 
else in the world, who had always been her property. 
Two years was a long time, even if one were happy, and 
if one were not, it was a lifetime. Two years since she 
had seen Dennis; touched him, or heard his queer little 
choked laugh, which sounded as if he had learned it 
in some place where laughter was forbidden and therefore 
doubly sweet. Of course she had seen him very clearly 
over and over again in dreams, but dreams were worse 
than oblivion. Things never happened properly in 
dreams. They often started happily enough: Dennis 
would be coming back, and Haeckla would be mad with 
excitement. She would be trying to find a white dress, 
because Dennis liked her best in white and yellow, and 
she preferred, of the two colors, white—because yellow 
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reminded her of Alicia’s soul. So far, very plausible. And 
then everything, suddenly, would be mad nonsense. All 
the white dresses would be soiled, or lost, and she would 
try to wear a sheet, or a nightgown, and would look 
grotesque; or Kate would come in and say that her 
mother wanted her right away, and she would never re- 
member that her mother had been dead for seven years 
—or if she did, Kate would not; or she would go out to 
meet Dennis, and would meet her father and Alicia, and 
the latter would say that she had a headache, and that 
Dennis had gone to bed and had the doctor in, in her 
place, because she was afraid of doctors; or, rarely, Den- 
nis would arrive and would have forgotten that he had 
ever been away, or that they had ever been lovers. 
Dreams never helped anyone, unless they came during 
the daytime, when one could direct them to happy and 
sensible ends—and Haeckla had been very severe with 
herself as to day-dreaming. It was the sort of thing that 
could wear down one’s resistance more quickly than 
misery, and finally make any bad situation intolerable. 


* 


Irony was a strange thing, Haeckla thought. Dennis’ 
father had often told her that one couldn’t go through 
life honestly without it; one had to choose between a 
foggy optimism, a heart-broken pessimism, or an ironic 
attitude. One could ignore the meaning of life and play 
Pangloss, but playing any part was not living. On the 
other hand, one could ignore the meaning until it 
knocked one over, and then one would be bruised and 
maimed in spirit forever. Or one could see things for 
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what they were worth, and temper one’s sadness with 
comedy, and one’s mirth with tragedy. “‘Your father,” 
he had said, “‘was a case for the ironist. He knew so 
much that didn’t help him, and nothing that might have 
helped. What did he know, for instance, about insanity? 
Everything. He probably had a note-book full of it; 
curious writings and deeds of madmen; methods of cast- 
ing out demons; and what color horns the demons wore; 
witchcraft and devil-worship; herbs for protection 
against the evil eye; black magic and incantations; a 
strange fifteenth-century case of hallucination in a 
young girl, . . . Can’t you hear him talk about it for 
all the world as if he had invented it? And then he saw 
it once, for a few minutes, and it killed him. That’s irony 
for you. . . . Yes, I know. It sounds unfeeling to give 
it a word anyone could use, when it was your father and 
my friend, doesn’t it? But that’s part of the irony. It’s 
fighting life with the same weapons It uses to attack you. 
The fact is the same, whatever you call it, isn’t it; and 
no word could possibly be so harsh as the fact itself.” 
She had been interested in irony, then; had decided to 
cultivate it, and see life as it was, in all its bitter, grim 
reality. She had used the word a great deal; had ac- 
quired, on the strength of it, a reputation at college for 
being quite a philosopher. Every time she used the 
word, she had felt—probably because she had learned it 
from Uncle Brian—rather wearily brave, and worldly- 
wise; like a somber-eyed figure in cap and bells; like an 
actor who had died so often at the end of the fifth act 
that he has ceased to feel sorry for his assumed fate. And 
irony was not really like that; you didn’t learn it until 
you had to apply it to yourself, and then it simply made 
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you feel sad and frightened. After all, it was only a word, 
as Uncle Brian had said—a weapon. It was another way 
of throwing your arm up before your face when life made 
a threatening gesture. It hadn’t helped her much with 
Dennis; but perhaps that was because she had just be- 
gun, then, really to test 1t out, and the first dose was 
always the bitterest. 

There had been exquisite irony in Dennis’ reason for 
leaving her; exquisite was the adjective the initiated 
used, and it did very nicely when the irony was not di- 
rected at oneself. The day he chose to tell her about it 
had pointed the irony further, because the previous day 
had obviously been the proper time for it—when he had 
come over in the morning discouraged about his new 
novel, The Imitation of Verona, as she had called it ever 
since he had discoursed so eloquently of unhappy lovers. 
He couldn’t get on with it, he said, because Haeckla got 
in his way. “But I know nothing about miserable loves,” 
she had said; “‘so why should I get in your way?” And 
Dennis said, ‘‘Perhaps that’s the reason; because you 
don’t know,” and instead of staying he had rushed off, 
leaving her confused as to his meaning and very un- 
happy. Then it had rained. All day long the sky had 
descended closer and closer to the earth, until finally it 
had been a low roof, upheld by the steady wall of rain. 
And Dennis had stayed away all day, until she could no 
longer bear having the pummeled, drenched garden be- 
tween them, and had sent the gardener over with a note. 
It had been easier to write than to telephone, for some 
reason. She remembered the note well, because she had 
intended it to sound exaggeratedly miserable, and there 
had been, after all, no words strong enough to over- 
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emphasize her unhappiness: “If you don’t come to din- 
ner you'll have to come to my funeral. And if it really 
was excess of joy that made me get in your way, it won’t 
happen again.” And over her name she had drawn a 
cross of stars. 

He had come, without stopping to put on a coat, so 
that the flaming logs in the big fireplace (lit against 
misery, with a few hailstones as an excuse), had served a 
double purpose, and Dennis, with his coat off and his 
damp woolen stockings steaming at the blaze, had had 
little attention to give to the seriousness of their prob- 
lem. “Don’t be silly, my darling. Don’t be unhappy!” 
That was all he had said when she met him at the door, 
and then he had taken refuge in nonsense. All during 
dinner he had been gay and charming, trying to draw her 
from the hopeless foreboding that had been accumulat- 
ing in her all day, in rhythm with the accumulation of 
rain all day in the gutters outside. And after dinner, as 
they sat on the floor before the replenished fire, the fore- 
boding had spilled over, just as the rain was overflowing 
the gutters. 

“Dennis, let’s talk about it.” 

“Let’s not.” 

“Yes. We may as well. What is it, Dennis? Why did 
you say this morning that—”’ | 

“Sweet, I didn’t know this morning what I was saying.” 

“Well, isn’t 1t time you found out? Your work’s so im- 
portant to you. If you can’t write with me around, go 
away. Or I'll go.”’ 

“I can’t write because . . . because I can’t, that’s 
all. It isn’t you—although I do stay over here when I 
should be writing.” 
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“Then I will go away.” 

That was the moment for Dennis to have told her; 
when they had admitted that something was wrong, and 
she had decided on the first hard step. Even though she 
had not admitted the possibility that the first step would 
lead to an endlessly diverging road, still, the day just 
past implied a more fundamental issue than the progress 
of Dennis’ story, and surely it would have been better if, 
at that point, he had pushed into the opening she had 
given him and declared his true feelings. Instead, he had 
protested hotly against her first hint at renunciation; 
had drawn her into his arms and kissed her passionately, 
saying that his silly old story didn’t matter; that there 
would not be a word 1n it sweeter than “Haeckla,” and 
that if the thing was worth writing at all it would get 
itself written. It was a good test, he said, and one to 
which every author should be subjected before he 
afflicted the world with a story—the choice between 
writing and sitting at the feet of the loveliest person in 
the world. And moment by moment, he had drawn her 
back from the day’s misery, blinded her eyes to it, and 
drawn a shining picture of all that lay ahead of them; 
until, wrapped about in her Joy, he finally sat silent, her 
head on his knees and his hand stroking her hair. She 
had gone to sleep that night with that gleaming future 
before her, and had awakened the next morning feeling 
that her heart had made the weather. The day was ra- 
diant, blue-capped, green-clad, and shod with flowers; 
it perched on her window-sill and called her out of bed. 
It seemed to confide to her that the sad rain had washed 
them both clean of dust, and Haeckla’s spirit was danc- 
ing satin-clad to the wheezy notes of a hand-organ far 
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down on the road, when Dennis came across the garden, 
with a face like the avenging dead, and burning, pitiable 
eyes. 

The day before she had been fantastically alive to the 
possibilities of sinister implication in Dennis’ most cas- 
ual words. To-day—to-day she had been creator of the 
world; anything horrible might happen, of course, to 
other people, but not to her. Something might happen, 
even, to Dennis, but nothing she could not soothe away 
for him. Their new assurance, Haeckla had thought, 
with a swift rush of distress for Dennis’ unhappiness, 
could not be marred by anything that might happen to 
them. “Only the things that happen inside us count,” 
her heart was saying, jubilantly, as her eyes met 
his. And at the same time that she was inwardly ex- 
ulting she had said, “Oh, Dennis, what is it? Your 
mother. . . .?” 

That had been her first thought; he had had bad news 
about Alicia. Only once before had she seen Dennis look 
like this, his whole spirit bowed to inevitable torture; 
and that had been on the long past day when Alicia 
Ardley, incongruously overdressed and wearing a mask, 
had been persuaded into the waiting motor, under the 
impression that she was pursuing a counter-intrigue 
against her husband, who, she was convinced, had con- 
trived a far-reaching and highly-organized plot against 
her life. 

But Dennis shook his head. It was not his mother, 
then. Haeckla had not been able to imagine further. She 
had ached with sympathy for Dennis in trouble, longed 
to hear the details of his distress and vanquish them with 
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her love—just as last night he had whispered her hor- 
rors out of existence. 

They were in the garden. Further irony, Haeckla re- 
flected now. Fate had chosen carefully the time and the 
place. On her happiest day Dennis had to kill all future 
joy. In the broad sunlight, in the June festival of color, 
the world had to become a gray place of perpetual twi- 
light. Not the day before, when so far as the eye could 
see there had been a perfect background for suffering; 
when, it had seemed, the setting, the atmosphere, should 
almost have forced the actors to speak appropriate lines. 
The scene-shifter had become confused, that was all; 
and when that happened, irony resulted. 

Haeckla, blinded and deafened though she had been 
by her own ecstasy, instinctively helped Dennis as tact- 
fully as she could. There were two strange things about 
him at the moment. His pride was gone, for one thing; 
he had been spiritually demoted, and his unobtrusive, 
careless belief in himself—the engaging self-assurance he 
seemed to have been born with—had disappeared, leav- 
ing him with an abject helplessness of guilt. She had felt 
this at once; had taken up the pruning scissors and 
turned back toward the rosebushes, as one instinctively 
turns away from deformity of any sort. More than that, 
he wanted to speak, and couldn’t find words at all for 
what he had to say; and Dennis wordless was rather 
like Cyrano without his nose or Don Juan turned 
eunuch. 

Mechanically, very precisely, she began to cut the 
roses, keeping her eyes on the thornless parts of the 
stems, never turning to look at Dennis who stood just 
behind her right shoulder, his hands in his pockets. She 
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could see him perfectly without looking at him. For a 
moment there was no sound at all, except the cracked, 
aged voice of the far-away hand-organ, reiterating a 
popular song. 

“If we could only be sure there’d be a monkey,” she 
said at last, “we could go down and see him.” 

No reply; it wasn’t, she reflected, a very intelligent 
opening. 

She snipped off another rose, and then another. 

“What is it, Dennis?” 

She could almost hear, through the silence, his strug- 


gle for words. 

“Don’t try to think how you'll say it, darling. Just say 
something!” 

“Oh, Haeckla, I. . . I can’t,” and Dennis sat 


down suddenly in the gravel path beside her. He was 
very close to her, his head bowed down against his 
knees. 

“It’s too disgraceful,” he burst out, “my behaving 
this way. I’ve no courage at all. Darling . . . don’t 
you see?” 

Haeckla had begun to see—something; something she 
didn’t want to look at. She snipped off another rose, and 
looked at that instead, curiously. 

“Is it about us?” she asked, trying to sound as if it 
didn’t matter. 

““Yes.’”’ 

“Do you—do you want to go away, after all, to write 
your book?” 

“Yes. . . . No!” 

“‘Which?”’ 

*““No.”’ 
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Haeckla poised the scissors for a moment, thinking 
hard. “Yes,” first, and then “‘No.”’ Perhaps he wanted 
to go away, but not to write his book; wanted to go, 
simply to be gone? The rose-bed blurred for a moment, 
and, incongruously, she wanted to laugh. It was so ab- 
surd that she and Dennis should be playing Twenty 
Questions, with some dreadful possibility for stake. She 
had to ask questions that could be answered by a simple 
negative or affirmative; all others, apparently, were 
against the rules. It was funny; if only Dennis could see 
it. Her shoulders shook a little with suppressed laughter, 
but Dennis was not looking at her. 

“Something has happened since last night, maybe?” 
she went on. 

*“No.”’ 

“But there’s something—something that will inter- 
fere with us?” 

“Yes.” 

She decided to try him: “Ts it fish, flesh or fowl?” 

Dennis flung out his hands. “Don’t,” he pleaded. 
“Don’t. You make it harder.” 

Haeckla suddenly felt that on her knees she was too 
precariously balanced. She sat down, too, and leaned 
back on one arm and looked at him. 

“Dennis,” she began, and then hesitated, fighting a 
desire to run back into the house, leaving her question 
unasked; to leave Dennis, hunched over his misery, and 
find again the rare, shining peace he had robbed her of. 
Then she remembered that if it was Dennis who had de- 
stroyed her beautiful happiness, it was also he who had 
given it to her. 

She began again. 
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“Dennis, don’t you love me, after all?” 

“Oh, God! Yes!” 

“Then—then what can be wrong? Do you—don’t you 
want to marry me?” 

There was no answer. Haeckla sat for a moment, 
trying to take it in. He didn’t want to, then. But last 
night—last night, and all the things they were to do to- 
gether. Then she remembered that last night had been 
preceded by yesterday, when he had said she got in his 
way. She gripped both hands into the ground, clinging 
to a tuft of grass as if those few pliable spears in her 
hands could arrest her in this sickening, dizzy drop 
through space. This was what it had been like before the 
world had shaped from chaos; what it would be like 
when the end of the world came: nothing to see, except 
crackling lights before your eyes; nothing to hear except 
your own thoughts, whirring against your ears like the 
chimes in a clock that is running down; nothing under 
you, or around you, except the quick terrifying rush of 
space. She gripped the grass tighter, and then, far 
away, she heard Dennis’ voice, and felt an arm around 
her, drawing her back, inch by inch, from a void. 

“Haeckla, don’t, don’t, my darling. It isn’t that. 
It isn’t that I don’t want to. Please, please. . .” 
the torrent of protests, endearments, continued, and 
very gradually the world righted itself. The ground 
was steady under her. Dennis was holding her tightly, 
shaking her a little, now and then, as if he might jostle 
an answer from her. The garden came back, familiarly, 
as if by an incredible sleight of hand. There was no more 
chaos; only Alicia’s yellow roses, and the glowing gray 
of her house at the end of the path; and Dennis who 
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loved her but didn’t want to marry her. And then Den- 
nis very gently reached out and loosened her hands. 
She looked at the livid knuckles for a minute, before she 
let go the grass. 

“Are you all right, now?” Dennis’ face was close to 
hers, and twisted almost out of recognition. 

“Of course, darling. I felt dizzy, that’s all. Don’t 
look that way, Dennis.” 

She felt ashamed of herself, and, moving away a little 
from the protective arm, took up the scissors, without 
remembering when she had dropped them. Leaning over, 
she snipped off another rose. It seemed to be the only 
thing left to do. 

“It’s all right, Dennis. I won’t do anything silly 
again. It was probably the sun, anyhow. Suppose you 
tell me all about it. There’s no reason in . . . in the 
world why you should marry me if you don’t want. . .” 

“But I do want to, I tell you. If I didn’t, don’t you 
think I should have told you so long ago? Don’t you 
think I would have seen, before I ever suggested it, how 
impossible it was, if I hadn’t wanted you so much that I 
just wouldn’t consider anything else?” 

““Well—why is it impossible?” 

Then Dennis, haltingly, told her, and Haeckla, snip- 
ping off the roses, like an automaton bent on leaving 
most of the stem, and laying them side by side in the 
basket, had found it all incredible. This was the day- 
time of reality to which she had groped her way back 
from space! 

Dennis said that they were star-crossed lovers, he and 
Haeckla. He had begun to see it before he thought of 
writing his book—probably the book was the result of 
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his having the thought in the back of his mind. He 
hadn’t wanted to think of it, and so it had forced its way 
out through a different channel. Did she see that? Well, 
when he’d written his story, she would see more clearly 
the unspeakable cruelty of fate. It was not, he said, his 
fault that his heredity was bad. It was only his fault that 
he had gone stupidly, blindly on, all these months, ex- 
Secane hn piness with her, looking forward to having 
children of his own, when, all the time, his mother’s 
shadow lay before him as a danger-signal. (“So it was 
Alicia,” Haeckla had thought. Her first instinct had 
been right. But it hadn’t required much clairvoyance; 
Alicia, with her appealing little smile, her hypnotic eyes, 
and her child-like tyranny—didn’t she always spoil 
everything she touched, in time? She might have known 
that an asylum wall could never intercept the greedy 
reach of those graceful white hands.) 

Dennis’ voice went on and on. The germ was in him 
somewhere, latent. It might never lay hands on his own 
understanding; and then again it might. It might even 
spare his own children, though he had no right in the 
world to act on this supposition. But somewhere, down 
the line, some innocent creature would suffer for his 
negligence—rather, for that of his father. (Not for that 
of his mother, of course, Haeckla thought. It was always 
his father’s fault, for marrying Alicia, and then failing 
to save her from herself.) And since, Dennis said, he be- 
lieved a marriage without children to be an unfair, a 
hopelessly unnatural thing to attempt, he would simply 
have to put the idea behind him. What did Haeckla 
think of it? 

She had thought a great deal more than she would 
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say. She hadn’t wanted to marry Dennis for the sake of 
any shadowy children that might result. She wanted 
Dennis for himself, because she loved him, because she 
couldn’t imagine any peace in life without him. This, 
however, had to be left unsaid, because of all she guessed 
at behind his scruples. 

Dennis tlamed everything on Fate; a good enough 
word if only he would think behind it a little. Dennis 
used it too easily; made it bear the burden of his own 
temperament. Of course, in the iron chain of circum- 
stance, people’s temperaments were the most outstand- 
ing arbitrary results, but once you granted this fact you 
could at least work out, within these limits, the indi- 
vidual steps leading to certain results. If only, she 
thought, Dennis would try to see why he really wanted 
to leave her. All this noble talk about heredity didn’t 
move her at all; Dennis always had incontrovertible rea- 
sons for everything he wanted to do. She understood 
him well enough to know that the desire always came 
first, the reason following as a solid wall of defence. She 
understood him enough to know this; if only she could 
understand him a little better, she might be able to com- 
prehend why the desire had come in the first place; why 
he had chosen exactly as he had when he was looking for 
justification. He talked, she thought, as if they had 
never before discussed their heredity; hadn’t puzzled for 
hours over whether or not they could risk perpetuating 
it. Perhaps he was right in coming to the sudden conclu- 
sion that they shouldn’t risk it, but that was beside the 
point. What—what had she done, how had she failed, 
either in doing or being, that he should have been at 
pains to search out an already discarded problem, find 
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new flaws in their conclusion, and put it, with grotesque 
misery accompanying the act, between them? 

He couldn’t marry her because he was not fit to be a 
father. That was irony, and a curious reversal on Dennis’ 
part—Dennis who had all his life displayed an almost 
feminine passion for parenthood. He had talked about it 
incessantly, and achieved one of the great triumphs of 
his adolescent philosophy when he thought out for him- 
self the truisms that the constant desire for immortality 
and the theory of God-in-Man, were simply indirect 
expressions of the instinct of every human being to bear 
children. When she had been at the doll-playing age, 
she had tried to interest him in her lugubriously unre- 
sponsive brood. He had been scornful, as most boys 
were, but in a different fashion. “They’re all right,” he 
had said once, looking at them critically, “but I don’t 
see why you make such a fuss about them. Anybody can 
have dolls. I could have ’em if I wanted ’em.” 

“No you couldn’t, either,” triumphantly, “because 
you’re a boy and you'd be ashamed to, because boys 
don’t have dolls.” 

“I wouldn’t be ashamed if I wanted them, but I don’t. 
They’re no fun because they can’t do anything you 
don’t think of first.” 

“But it’s sort of fun thinking of things first,” she had 
protested, expecting a scornful reply. Instead, Dennis 
had looked rather wistful. 

“Ts it?” he asked. 

“‘Yes.”’ And then, to clinch her victory, she ungener- 
ously added, “Besides, when I grow up I can have real 
babies, of my own, and you can’t.” 

“T can, too,” and Dennis had turned on her in a fury, 
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“I can if I want to!” 

She remembered her cruel outburst of laughter, and 
Dennis’ hasty retreat, almost in tears. Probably he had 
retired to consider his biological dilemma, for from that 
time he began to hold various theories on the subject, 
working out his wishes in as logical a way as possible. 
At first he had held tenaciously to the belief that he 
would in some way be able to manage a paternal sort of 
motherhood. Having learned the impossibility of this, 
he had appeared to change his tactics. From his old atti- 
tude of jealousy toward her vicarious motherhood— 
which he expressed by standing about when she was 
busy with her dolls, and making caustic comments on 
their stupidity—he had become quite benign about 
them, giving her advice to such an extent that an older 
person, seeing it, would have realized that he was really 
participating in the game; despite the fact that he still 
lounged about the playroom with his hands in his pock- 
ets, and could never be persuaded that one might 
directly address a thing of sawdust without loss of dig- 
nity. He had even given her a doll once, very secretly 
and with much ceremony, saying, “‘I got it for you my- 
self,” and she had not understood why, when she had 
boasted at the luncheon table of this condescension, her 
father and mother had smiled at each other. 

Of course she hadn’t spoken any of these swift-passing 
thoughts to Dennis. She simply told him that probably 
he was right and that she had no objection to make. “If 
you feel that way about it, darling, it would be a horri- 
ble mistake for you to marry me.” 

“But don’t you feel it, too, Haeckla? Don’t you see 
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how dreadful it would be? Remember Mother” (“‘I do! 
I do!” she had thought.) “ Mother, thinking that Father 
wanted to kill her; at we were all, probably, in the plot 
except your father, and that dear old Tacita was a 
and planning to burn her face with some acid; spoil her 
lovely face . . . sending her a copy of Browning from 
the sanatorium, with ‘In a Laboratory’ marked, and ‘I 
know what you're trying to do’ written under it. Think- 
ing she’d have to kill everyone off before they got a 
chance ather . . .” 

‘*“You needn’t remind me of Alicia, Dennis.” 

“Well, but—Haeckla, my dearest—I can’t do it if you 
don’t feel just as I do. I shouldn’t have the courage to 
give you up against your will.” He was like a child in his 
passionate plea for confirmation; a child who had been 
told, with obvious disapproval, that he must use his own 
judgment. Haeckla realized that it would not satisfy 
him if she put her case honestly; if she said: “‘I don’t 
feel as you do about it, but I certainly shouldn’t consider 
marrying you if you have scruples against it.” That 
would be inconclusive to Dennis; he already felt guilty 
at what he was doing, and if she accepted only the re- 
nunciation, refusing at the same time to feel with him 
that they were taking the only possible course, he would 
be overwhelmed with contrition. He wouldn’t go away 
at all, nor would he let her go. He would use every pos- 
sible endearment and art to make her happy again. He 
would smother all the emotions that linked this decision 
back to a shadowy desire—but a tremendous desire, 
very vital to the health of Dennis’ soul, since he was 
willing to go through all this suffering, put her through 
it, toward its fulfillment. And if he did this, he would be 
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doubly miserable; and she would live in a precarious 
state of truce with that horrible mask. 


* 


So Haeckla, walking slowly toward the house with 
Dennis, had lied to him. Rather, she had summoned all 
the courage she could muster out of her sick misery, to 
tell him the truth in terms that would convince him. 
She had said that undoubtedly he was right; that every 
additional moment of consideration as to what he had 
said convinced her of the blind selfishness of their former 
plans; that she was only sorry the hindrance had not 
been on her side, so that Dennis might have been spared 
the dreadful responsibility of making her see it. “You 
see, if I had been the one who had no right to marry, I 
should have seen it first.”” And all the time she was talk- 
ing so reasonably, so calmly, a voice inside her was say- 
ing, over and over again, “Dennis is going away. 
He doesn’t really love me. I’m losing Dennis forever, 
forever.” She was afraid that if he stayed any longer 
Dennis might hear this loud voice, so she sent him 
home. 

Haeckla wondered, now, how she had ever come out 
sane at the end of those two weeks during which Dennis 
had lingered on, discussing plans, asking her advice, 
questioning her feelings with a suspiciousness she could 
never vanquish, bringing up again and again the reasons 
for and against marriage—just as if the question had not 
been settled and disposed of. 

Her first impulse had been to get the parting over 
with as quickly as possible. She had gone over to Den- 
nis’ house the first evening to do this, and had stopped 
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outside the library windows, amazed that the curtains 
had not been drawn; had stopped, and looked in at the 
disconsolate figure of Dennis until all her harsh resolu- 
tions had melted away. She had spent the day, hope- 
lessly testing the cheerlessness of every possible attitude, 
from suicide to good works—(“Yes,” whispers would 
follow her gaunt figure, and her radiant, sad face as she 
hurried on to the next errand of mercy, “‘an angel if 
there ever was one. So good—yes, it’s true. Dennis 
Ardley, the famous author. A real romance, isn’t it? 
Heloise and Abelard, choosing their destiny, instead of 
having it forced upon them . . .” “Oh, damn you!” 
Haeckla had flung after the sickly sentiment of her 
angel incarnation, banishing her forever). No attitude 
would help at all. The only possible course was to clamp 
her mind down to the facts, and face them as decently 
as possible. The facts were that Dennis, without mean- 
ing to, and in spite of himself, had had enough of her, 
and that she had to see that he remembered it. He was 
treating her very badly, but that might, possibly, be 
her own fault; certainly he couldn’t help it, and the 
only thing to do was to say good-bye at once, and start 
reconstructing her life with what little energy she had 
left. 

But Dennis, sitting there with his back to the window 
at which she stood, changed her mind for her. His back 
was so absurdly childish. The dark hair, brushed back 
in thick waves across the sweeping high curve of his 
head, and growing in a soft point down the back of his 
neck, looked like a boy’s head, not a man’s. His shoul- 
ders drooped as if they never again could straighten for 
any action. Of course, she had remembered, with sudden 
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contrition, he was faced with as revolutionary a future 
as she. He had to leave his home, which he loved, and 
find a new place to live. He had to leave her, which was 
probably almost as difficult for him as it was for her to 
be left. Probably if she didn’t help him, up to the last 
bitter moment, he would make a dreadful mess of it all. 
He might even stay where he was; live across the garden 
from her, and that would be intolerable, for his decision 
would be always like the boundary lines they had once 
tried to mark through the flowers, and their love would 
be forever trying to ignore the wall; succeeding, proba- 
bly, at times, which would make it, in the end, too high 
ever to be scaled. She could see that wall plainly. It 
would go straight through Alicia’s yellow roses, so that 
half of them would bloom on Dennis’ side, and half on 
hers, nodding, golden reminders of Alicia’s golden self. 
She could see herself and Dennis—talking over the wall, 
climbing over it; and after each defection, building it a 
little higher, until finally they would be shut out from 
each other’s sight—with perhaps a chink for whispering 
through. “I'll meet thee, Pyramus, at . . . at Alicia’s 
tomb.” Was that irony, she had wondered; and then 
decided, wearily, that she didn’t care whether it was or 
not. It was the truth, and Dennis must go away. And 
she must not send him off too hurriedly, through her 
own weakness, She must not send him away in the bitter 
spirit of self-protection that had brought her to him to- 
night; and then find herself alone with her mind un- 
sifted. That would be indulging in heroics, and she knew 
she was not a heroic character. It was all very well to 
trick oneself into a heroism one couldn’t live with com- 
fortably; to make a noble gesture of renunciation for 
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Dennis’ sake, or for her own, and then, when she was left 
alone with her impetuous sacrifice, indulge in self-pity; 
build up a contempt for Dennis, because he had 
villain enough to accept all for nothing; all very well for 
her, but an outrage against Dennis, because he couldn’t 
see her side of it. No one else could see just what another 
person’s sacrifice meant in the way of suffering; people’s 
values were so obscurely different. That was why sacri- 
ficing for anyone, if it were really a sacrifice, was a mis- 
take. You simply couldn’t help holding it, a little, 
against the other person. No, the thing she must do 
would be harder; she must remember, first, that if she 
let Dennis stay he would hate her in the end, so that she 
really was not sacrificing anything in sending him away. 
Next, she must ease her mind of all the bitterness she 
was sure to feel; work her way through her weaknesses, 
so that she might part with him in all her strength, and 
he might leave behind him as nearly as possible the same 
person he would find should he ever return. And so she 
had gone into the house, and instead of yielding to a pas- 
sionate farewell, as she had intended, she had made Den- 
nis discuss practical details. 

In some miraculous manner she had endured the next 
two weeks—not so nobly as she had planned outside the 
window with Dennis’ dejection for inspiration, but tol- 
erably. Dennis, of course, would not allow himself a mo- 
ment’s pleasurable anticipation. He had found a place to 
retireto. . . .“‘ Hereitis,” he had said, showing her a 
minute dot on a large-scale map. ““There’s a house for 
rent, and nice country, and no people at all. Even the 
trains refuse to stop there. I’ve taken the house; leased it 
for two years.” 
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“And then what will you do—in two years, I mean?” 

“I don’t know. Darling, I shan’t come back to see you 
until I’ve finished my book. I have to take that vow, 
with you as witness, or I’ll never stick to it. Say you'll 
despise me if I do, Haeckla.” 

(Two years—never to see Dennis for two whole years! 
That was a longer time than had passed since Dennis 
first told her he loved her. Two of their best years; she 
would be twenty-seven; that was almost thirty. Could 
life be thrilling and beautiful after one was thirty ?) 

“Haeckla!” 

“Dennis, words couldn’t embody the contempt I 
should feel if you came back. I’d set the dogs on 

ou.’ 
And then, finally, he was gone. 

“We'll write,” she had said. 

“Yes. Yes, of course. Do you remember the time 
your father went abroad, and didn’t want to ge! ‘My 
fairest child, I have no song to give you.” . 

(She remembered. “Dream noble things if you like, 
but I don’t want to come back and find you’ve been 
doing them all day long,” he had said. And then he had 
kissed her three times, with his eyes fixed thirstily on 
Alicia. Why had Dennis reminded her of that?) | 

“Haeckla!”’ 

“Good-bye, Dennis,” she had said, hastily; and some- 
how it had sounded noisy, overdone. 

A hesitant, faltering kiss, and then they were close 1 in 
each other’s arms, and Dennis was murmuring, “If we 
can’t stick it, sweet, we can’t, that’s all. . . . All 
anyone could expect of us is to try. I don’t think I'll be 
able to. This isn’t good-bye at all, because nothing can 
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really separate us, can it? When I come back—oh, dar- 
ling, when I come back ie may not be here.” 

He hadn’t thought of that before. Strangely enough, 
neither had she. Haeckla was in despair at the prolonged 
agony. She wanted desperately to have him gone. 

“T’ll be here, dearest. If I know you’re coming, I'll be 
here.” 

* 


His book was finished now; it was at home, waiting for 
her—the book that was to explainsomuch toher, although 
probably Dennis had long ago forgotten that. But it was 
written; and Dennis’ two years, dedicated to that house 
of penance, were almost consummated. There was no 
reason why he shouldn’t be coming back soon, unless he 
had found in his freedom something more valuable than 
anything she might have to offer him. Looking through 
half-shut eyes at the burning chalices of the branches 
above her, Haeckla felt a rare peace in the conviction 
that Dennis would soon return—unless—and the mem- 
ory of his manuscript, swarming over with her ugly 
fears, brought her to her feet. With the sun in her eyes, 
she started home, bent on outstripping once more that 
intruding anticipation. In a cautious, miserly way she 
was feeling very happy, and, like many people who 
never know where their next Joy is coming from, she 
played cat-and-mouse with her happiness all the way 
home; pretending that she was really sad, so that the 
next little ripple of content might, by contrast, roll over 
her like a wild-sea breaker. 

The woods, she felt suddenly, were full of her old 
deities. They were guarding her on her way home; 
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guarding her from her fears. Shadows shrank, dryad- 
like, into the trees as she passed—slim, wild shadows, 
with a glimmer of sun about them. There was a stir, 
sporadic and not of the wind, as she skirted the bushes, 
taking care not to touch them with her skirts. She didn’t 
look after these fleeting companions, just as she didn’t 
stop, the better to listen, when she fancied she heard, 
through her scuffling underfoot, a distant and unholy 
music. One owed unnoticing eyes and ears to one’s gods, 
else they turned invisible and silent. She felt, however, 
this persistent, kindly, concealed guardianship so 
strongly that as she came out into the clearing and met 
the path to her house, she almost turned with a dra- 
matic gesture of obeisance. Almost, but Kate’s face at 
one of the back windows—intent upon shaking out a 
dust-cloth, but ready as usual to catch her indulging 
solitary idiocies—stopped her. She went into the house 
and asked for tea with the grateful humility one feels 
when one has narrowly escaped being humbled. 

Her long day ended at last. She dined, with the cur- 
tains drawn back to the last glimmer of day, and with 
one tall lone candle on the table. Kate stumbled several 
times, merely as a protest, but Haeckla watched the 
window-panes darken perceptibly, and became quite 
excited at the effort of that one brave candle. It seemed 
to taper straighter, taller, as the shadows closed hun- 
grily in; it stood proudly in its silver socket, the globe of 
light darting higher, spreading wider—as if at any mo- 
ment it might shower buds of light into the farthest 
corners of the room—defying, denying its enemy. She 
liked the candle enormously; and suddenly told Kate 
that she didn’t want any dessert; that she was going 
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straight to bed, to nurse a headache, and wouldn’t be 
disturbed for anyone. Then, grasping the candle, she 
said good-night before Kate could make lamentations 
over a wasted pudding, and left her in semi-darkness. 
She went quickly up the stairs, feeling rather guilty at 
her abrupt behavior, but forgetting it as she watched her 
fingers glow, watched her nails gleam crimson in the cup 
her hand made about the candle-flame. Some supersti- 
tious compulsion, obscure and indefinable, made her 
feel that she should read Dennis’ book by this brave, 
solitary light. Her hands shook a little, as she opened the 
green covers of the manuscript, and squared those neat 
letters with the aspiring flame; as she turned the first 
page and started to read. 


g! 


Part Two 


SHE HAD a slight pang when she read the opening words: 
Persephone combed back her hair with both hands, looked 
at her stained tunic and regretted that she had stolen the 
wine from Dionysos’ altar. Perhaps this was only a 
prologue to the story proper? Forlorn hope, she found, 
as she turned to the middle of the manuscript and 
saw Persephones dotting the pages with capital letters. 
Haeckla was amazed to find this legendary setting to a 
story about which Dennis had written her so many 
chaotic letters, the purport of most of which was that 
there was really no way of telling her anything at all 
without telling her all that he was taking so long to write 
in full; and she wondered if he had overlooked the Greek 
setting because to him it was so obvious, or if he had 
wanted to surprise her with it. Her pang lasted only so 
long as it took her to remember that critics were “god- 
damned fools.”’ Here was a book, Dennis had said, over 
which they could not shake their heads and murmur 
“‘Autobiographical!”” They had done this over his first 
book, written while he was still so young that he felt un- 
safe on any ground not his own. His hero had lived much 
as Dennis had; was a young man who had faced a set of 
quite imaginary conditions, with quite imaginary peo- 
ple, under conditions Dennis knew. This was quite as 
it should have been, and the book was not really good, 
despite a fair sale and reviews that chorused amicably of 
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“‘promising” and “bear watching,” chiefly because it 
was not autobiographical enough. Dennis had worked, 
too hard on the superficial problem of keeping himself, 
and everyone he had ever known, out of it. He had seen 
this later and had agreed with Haeckla that nothing was 
material for a novel that didn’t come to one, in a cap- 
tivating disguise, from the non-thinking obscurity of 
one’s mind; those depths where our real biographies are 
written. So she returned to Persephone, consoled by the 
realization that the alien stage-properties would serve 
Dennis’ purpose most fittingly; relieving him of the ne- 
cessity of reserve, and providing a wide sky for soaring. 
Besides which, she and Dennis had been spiritually at 
home in Greece since earliest childhood, and had grown 
up under the shadow of its woodland shrines; in the sun- 
light of its ivory cities. They had absorbed a passion 
amounting almost to an atavistic memory for that 
golden country, from Dennis’ father, and had been more 
Spartan, Athenian, Arcadian, and Olympian, in their 
own eyes, than children of a Christian civilization. 

So that once she had fully savored the shock of her 
ignorance as to what Dennis had been doing away from 
her, she found herself comfortingly a part of that ac- 
tivity, and Persephone’s regret for ill-acquired wine 
made her smile. There had been a time when they had 
fallen on dark days, she and Dennis. Many things had 
gone wrong before the climax of evil had fallen upon 
them. They had buried some Christmas gold in the 
woods near Haeckla’s house. They had, of course, made 
a map, marking the treasure-spot with a star in red ink, 
but when, one day, they had decided that a printing- 
press for the hand was worth a nest-egg in a hypothetical 
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membered having buried it, to no avail—then they had 
looked blankly at each other, and realized that their 
meticulous libations to the gods had ceased to be effec- 
tive. 

“The nymphs,” she had said, mournfully. ““They took 
it, of course.” 

“Nasty things,” Dennis agreed. ““They don’t need it.” 

“It’s so pretty, though, and that’s their favorite color 
—gold. We should have known.” 

“T told you,” Dennis burst out, “that they don’t like 
grape-juice—the gods, I mean. Especially Pan. That’s 
why he let them take it. We’ll just have to get some real 
wine.” 

“Where?” 

“We'll steal it,” Dennis said, with a face of dark 
decision, ‘out of our cellar. The cobwebbiest bottles, 
too.” 

Persephone had, however, stolen wine with no such 
pious motive as had impelled them. Rather she had in- 
tended /ése majesté; had come upon a shrine to Diony- 
sos and resented its garnered fruitfulness. Her father, 
Zeus, was also father to Dionysos, and they were, in 
some sense, brother and sister. But she was plentifully 
brothered and sistered in this way, and Dionysos was a 
new god, a young upstart too ecstatically honored, too 
much cherished by mankind, in view of the fact that his 
grandfather had been mortal. She herself, an Olympian, 
had noaltar, no shrine, “no heat of pale-mouthed proph- 
et dreaming,” and even the figure of her mother, 
carved in wood and smiling a tight-lipped, meaningless 
smile, was no longer more frequently visited to be en- 
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gulfed with glistening grain and ruddy fruit than that of 
Dionysos, giver of wine. Zeus had said that this was as 
it should be; did not man live by wine as well as by 
bread? Did not the gods relish more their libations of 
fragrant vintage than the old offerings of tepid barley- 
water? And Demeter herself, the majestic goddess whose 
smile thawed seeds to flowering growth, saw with 
equanimity the conical heaps of bursting grapes pur- 
pling another’s altar, and laughed when the frenzied 
worship of the Theban women filled the mountain cav- 
erns with the clashing of cymbals and the wild cries of 
“Evoe Bacche!” 

All this Persephone imparted to Artemis, along with 
an indignantly humorous account of her misadventures 
—her detection by the god, his slow, laughing remon- 
strance, her regrettably undignified retorts, and final 
humiliation, when Dionysos had caught her tightly in 
his arms, and, drawling out a mock prayer for her con- 
tinued patronage and benevolence, had poured sol- 
emnly over her head the stolen libation of honey and 
wine. As she talked, Persephone knelt naked in the 
swift torrent of the stream, drying her damp hair in the 
sun, and lashing the wet tangle of her tunic against the 
rocks, Artemis stretched her lithe, strong length on the 
grass, crossed her arms behind her head, and listened 
with an affectionate, patronizing smile. Artemis, one 
gathered, was above such petty misadventures. 

Haeckla, remembering the number of times she and 
Dennis had bathed, happily and as a matter of course, 
in the brook that ran through their woods, and reading 
the description of Persephone which followed, won- 
dered if Dennis’ father (who, Dennis had said, would 
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have liked his story) would have recognized in it the 
incongruous and ingeniously integrated portraits of her- 
self and Alicia: Light was wasted on Persephone’s hair. 
Even when the wind lifted the heavy coils and tangled them 
into a net to catch the light, they turned the gold into a pale- 
moon silver. It was a color one never sees, except out of the 
corner of one’s eyes: in the heart of dead trees, flaking in a 
dazzling cream-gray; in starlight on yellow leaves; in the 
last gleaming hint of color before fire strips the pine-cone 
to a white skeleton; in noonday glare on a field of ripened 
grain. In the sun it was a cool, smothered gold, and it 
smoldered at night like hot golden ashes. 

Her face burned white under this restless heavy flame of 
hair; burned honey-pale, with an intense light, from the 
sharp little chin up to the brow, broad and untroubled. Be. 
neath dark arches her gray eyes were wide-set portals to a 
contradictory world; a world of vain, warm promises, where 
flowers withered in over-eager hands, and barren places 
blossomed for despairing eyes. She walked as if she had 
learned dancing first; danced as if she had never at all 
learned to walk—slowly, like dim smoke weaving a pattern 
through mist; madly, as fire yields ttself to the shape of the 
wind. And in all her movements, even in the tall arrogance 
of her pauses, there was @ childlike, hesitant quality of 
fear, as if she knew her happiness to be only a torch-lit 
entrance on darkness. 

That was, of course, an ideal description, and when 
Haeckla saw herself so clearly through its flattering 
chiaroscuro, she felt little joy in the recognition. She had 
always known that Dennis found her beautiful, and 
since the age when she first became articulate about such 
things, she had felt a humble gratitude that it was so. 
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Because Dennis could never, as she could, care for any- 
thing ugly. Nor, she believed, could he ever by himself 
have learned to see the extraordinary beauty of many 
things commonly considered ugly. His father had taught 
him that. But as to physical loveliness, Dennis decidedly 
knew his own mind, and she saw for the first time, when 
she read his words of Persephone, how inadequate any 
reality had been to satisfy his hunger. She was behind 
this young goddess, and so was his mother; but the 
goddess stood between his eyes and their imperfections. 
The blood in their veins could not burn so whitely as 
could divine ichor. 

Dennis had often teased her about her red hair; con- 
ventionally, when they were children; with exaggerated 
solemnity when they were older. He liked it, of course, 
and used to pull it down in every sort of light, ‘‘to see,” 
as he once explained, “‘if there’s any possibility of dim- 
ming this too, too solid color. No . . . there isn’t. 
Only in the moonlight is it at all tolerable and then— 
oh, darling, then I could make a funeral pyre of it and 
die happily in the flames. When we’re married we'll 
have a house with a glass roof that opens like a window, 
and I'll only see you when the moon is shining.” It 
was the obviousness of her hair that he objected to; it 
was too striking, too flagrantly and comprehensively 
describable by a quite ordinary adjective for Dennis’ 
taste in complexity; for his worship of half-secret 
beauty. But Persephone’s hair, although it was of a 
color “‘one never sees except out of the corner of one’s 
eyes,” did, at night, “‘smolder like hot, golden ashes ”’”— 
a phrase Dennis had often approximated in telling 
Haeckla about herself. Persephone stood, too, with a 
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“tall arrogance”—a phrase Dennis had often actually 
applied to herself. 

There was more of his mother in the picture, however, 
than of her, and quite naturally, she thought. Not that 
he loved his mother more, but that he had loved her 
first, and very long ago. Dennis remembered Alicia, of 
course, as she was when he had been dearest to her; 
when she had loved him as little girls love their dolls. 
And in this description of Persephone, Haeckla found 
her, unmistakably, with her truly golden hair coiled 
about her own, but dimmed with the somberness of his 
imagination. She found her in the “sharp little chin” 
and the “‘brow, broad and untroubled”’; in the “‘dark 
arches”’ above eyes that were “portals to a contradic- 
tory world; a world of vain, warm promises, where 
flowers withered in over-eager hands, and barren places 
blossomed for despairing eyes.” Very little, she re- 
flected, had ever blossomed in Alicia’s sterile heart for 
the hurt anxious little boy who was once Dennis, 
although his memory always exaggerated the signifi- 
cance of her early love for him, and found in it a melan- 
choly comfort; he always thought it had been his 
father’s influence that had led to his mother’s final in- 
difference to him. But he remembered accurately enough 
the “‘over-eager hands” of his father and himself, and 
the complete inadequacy of Alicia to yield into them 
anything more substantial than ungovernable whims 
and egocentricities. The “‘child-like, hesitant quality of 
fear, as 1f she knew her happiness to be only a torch-lit 
entrance on darkness,” was a perfect suggestion of the 
dim sense of disaster, communicated to everyone who 
knew her well, that hung about her presence; the only 
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constant quality in her make-up, and one which proba- 
bly accounted in part for the extraordinary love and 
tenderness lavished on her. For certainly no one had 
ever received care and affection more greedily, or with 
fewer thanks, than Alicia Ardley. 


* 


Persephone found that the wine-stains would not 
yield to the most strenuous laundering, so Artemis went 
swiftly to Mount Olympus to fetch her a clean tunic: 
took the first step with the wind, Dennis wrote, and met it 
again on her way back. (One of the things they had 
always loved best about the mighty old gods, Haeckla 
thought, was their queer and unexpected limitations; 
they could walk invisible to men, and outstrip the wind, 
but they couldn’t have clean frocks by miracle.) A scene 
followed in which the two girls found Artemis’ Nymphs 
in the woods, and went hunting; Persephone carrying a 
bow and quiver to be pleasant, but rejoicing more in the 
companionship, the breathless flights and excited 
pauses, than in the actual purpose of the chase. In the 
glimpse Dennis gave here of Artemis—her severe 
youthful earnestness, and her ruthless pursuit of the 
wild boar she was quarrying—Haeckla gleaned another 
protest against herself. A tiny protest, it was true, be- 
cause Dennis was as fiercely determined as she after the 
things he really cared about accomplishing. The real 
reason he objected to her “‘ barbaric single-mindedness,”’ 
as he called it, was that he cared for fewer things than 
she, and, in order to be with her, had had to track down 
a number of quarries quite as undesirable and useless as 
wild animals. 
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As the boar lay dying, its flanks tremulous. wath. ei 2°! ' >, 


haustion and agony, Dennis entered the story, thinly 
disguised as Orpheus. 

Haeckla knew him instantly, although so far as the in- 
different reader might have seen, it was simply Orpheus, 
the divine singer, who expressed his wrath at the cruelty 
of the exultant huntresses, and soothed the last mo- 
ments of the wounded animal with the music of his 
song; arousing thus indignation in Artemis, consterna- 
tion in the attendant Nymphs, and a reluctant admira- 
tion in Persephone. 

Haeckla racked her brain to think of any stray 
authority for the linking of Orpheus and the daughter 
of Demeter, and, finding none, felt justified in investing 
Dennis’ choice of hero with all the significance she felt 
it merited. In legend, Orpheus’ one meeting with Per- 
sephone occasioned the plaintive song for Eurydice’s 
liberty from death, the song which so ravished the 
hearts, even of the dread rulers of Hades, that they con- 
sented to her return to the upper world. But then, she 
remembered, neither were there any stories extant deal- 
ing with Persephone before she was carried off by Pluto, 
and the double hiatus would naturally have been a 
tempting one for Dennis’ dark fancy—so sympathetic, 
through experience, with youth and joy moving heed- 
lessly toward disaster. Orpheus, prior to his fatal mar- 
riage, was a shadowy figure in legend; his only outstand- 
ing quality being his singing, which was of such raptur- 
ous loveliness that he rivalled the gods through the 
power it gave him over living and inanimate creation. 
Persephone, the Spring, and Orpheus, Poetry; no won- 
der, thought Haeckla, the two gravitated together in 
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“top eaniy ‘mints ‘Dennis who knew that he should have 


been a poet, and, through some obscure fault of develop- 
ment, denied himself his heritage. 

The scene became rather tumultuous with the 
appearance of Orpheus. He made enchanted music for 
the boar until even Artemis, accustomed as she was to 
her brother’s music, and outraged, just now, with 
wounded dignity, almost forgot, in listening, the savage 
names the singer had hurled at her when he burst in up- 
on the killing. Persephone listened to the end and then, 
frightened by the tumult such sweetness stirred in her, 
stole behind a thicket, and sped back to Olympus and 
the undisturbing presence of her mother. There followed 
wrathful words between Orpheus and Artemis, in which 
the latter contrasted their respective status of age and 
dignity, to the intended mortification of the former. 

(But Artemis, Haeckla thought, trying to reconstruct 
the Olympian genealogies that had once come as glibly 
to her tongue as her own, hadn’t so much the advantage 
of Orpheus. She was Zeus’ daughter, and Apollo’s twin- 
sister; her mother, Leto, was Zeus’ cousin; but Orpheus 
was twice Zeus’ grandson, and also grandson to Apollo; 
he had only one generation of mortal blood in his veins, 
and his mother was the leader of the nine Muses, 
and a most powerful personage. A few simple touches 
of incest had really made the whole Olympian world 
kin.) 

Orpheus retired after the hot-flung words with Arte- 
mis, and, sacrificing to Apollo lest he should take to 
himself the offence given his sister, pondered on the un- 
pleasant setting against which he had first glimpsed 
Persephone’s new beauty. He had seen her often before, 
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on the slopes of Mount Helikon where his mother led 
the Muses in song and dancing. He had seen her, how- 
ever, only by the way; had noticed, incuriously, that 
she might have been rather lovely had her face not been 
so meager around her large eyes and her over-emphatic 
mouth; had not her long, aimless legs and arms some- 
what retarded her natural grace of movement; had she 
not been a trifle silly when she had her own way, and 
annoyingly petulant when she had not. But now the 
angular, fiat body had grown into slim harmony with the 
precocious limbs. Her eyes and mouth belonged to 
her face, and only stressed its perfection with a charm- 
ing conspicuousness. In short, Orpheus was distracted 
that he had wasted his time in vain upbraiding, and 
possibly, thereby, prejudiced Persephone against him. 
He decided that he would not carry out his plan of 
going home to Thrace the next day. He would go instead 
to his mother and lead her into conversation about 
Persephone, who at that moment was gleaning informa- 
tion about him under the golden roof of her mother’s 
Olympian home. 

Demeter told her that Orpheus, born of the mighty 
gods, had been destined for divinity, but had perversely 
chosen a mortal lot. He might, had he not got strange 
ideas in his head, have lived on Mount Olympus and 
shared with the rulers of the universe a life of easy 
pleasure. He had chosen, instead, to suffer the portion of 
mortality; to live subject to the human limitations of 
time and space and age, and had therefore refused to 
alchemize his blood with the food and drink of the gods. 
He had chosen to do this, Demeter said, placidly, for 
some obscure reason she could not at the moment re- 
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member; 1t had something to do with the importance of 
death and was altogether a silly enough reason. He had, 
however, a truly god-like power over all created things, 
and could move the earth and its creatures with his 
music. Demeter implied that he was rather dangerous 
than not—a self-exiled lonely man, and rather savage; 
for who but a madman, she asked, would stay in Thrace, 
that desolate far wilderness, when he might for the 
mere wishing live in the soft, busy heart of the world? 
Persephone listened silently to this aimless chatter, 
suffering with a curiosity her mother could not satisfy; 
longing for a more intimate knowledge of the reasons 
that must lie behind the dark fury of this man who had 
shown no sympathy for the tastes of goddesses, and ex- 
travagant pity for a worthless, dying animal. 

Such was Dennis’ prologue to the meeting next day 
between Orpheus and Persephone, each having followed 
the early sun to Mount Helikon, bent upon conversation 
with Orpheus’ mother, Kalliope. Persephone, with god- 
like swiftness, arrived first, but found that an un- 
accountable shyness impeded conversation with her 
friend, and while she still delayed to turn the conversa- 
tion toward Orpheus, he appeared: His lyre swung on 
his shoulders, golden against the shining purple mantle. 
His long, supple fingers preceded his ascent of the sharp 
slope, as though the air were a substance tangible and solid 
to the touch, and his hair swayed against the rhythm of his 
body, barely brushing his square shoulders with its black 
fringe. He walked with his eyes down, his forehead knotted 
at memory of @ troubled night, so that he was close enough, 
when he glanced up, to look full into Persephone's eyes, 
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and, looking, never finished the gesture of salutation in- 
tended for his mother. 

It was rather canny of Dennis, Haeckla thought, to 
have taken over for Orpheus her own illuminating awk- 
wardness on the occasion of their meeting after their 
first long separation. She had come home a day early 
to surprise him, and had stayed in the house only long 
enough to announce herself to Kate, who had preceded 
her to open the house, before she ran across the gardens 
and came upon Uncle Brian, reading in the arbor. He 
had jumped up when he saw her, and held out both his 
arms. And then Haeckla had heard another voice be- 
hind her, and to her lasting shame she had turned in- 
stantly and fallen into Dennis’ arms, thus losing much 
of the spontaneity of his father’s greeting. It was not 
that Uncle Brian minded at all—he had teased her 
about it; but Haeckla had minded very much, because 
it gave to one of the happiest moments of her life a 
clumsy memory. She had hoped at the time that the 
suddenness of the whole thing might have made negligi- 
ble her slip, but Dennis had noticed, and had now made 
a phrase of it. 

Altogether, Haeckla discovered, during her long night 
of reading and pondering, Dennis had found material 
for most of his phrases in some such trivial incident as 
this, and the whole book was a rushing stream of echoes 
to her, in which chance words, chosen to tell one thing, 
haunted her mind into linking with them an entirely 
different incident; the juxtaposition of a revealed and 
hidden emotion thus frequently forcing a door in what 
was apparently a blank wall of emotion. Not, of course, 
that she found all the hidden springs. No one but Den- 
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nis, she knew, could do that, and he, having with blind 
effort drawn up his deepest emotional experiences from 
the limbo where they had fused almost unrecognizably 
—where they had got woven into patterns very unlike 
the fabric of life from which they had been un- 
ravelled—he couldn’t possibly be expected to question 
the authenticity of his finished work. No creator could 
—and if God sat up in a heaven, watching men, she was 
sure that, having forgotten the dark dreams from which 
they sprang, He, too, shared the illusion that they 
moved freely and of their own volition. 


* 


So Dennis, playing god to his young lovers, alche- 
mized his own uneventful andrather fruitless passion into 
an idyl of tragic beauty, and she saw for the first time, 
really, some of the obscure forces in him which had 
clashed desperately against the harmony of their love; 
saw, too, for the first time, how amazingly they differed 
in the essentials of that love, and how effectively her 
greater strength and objectivity had worked against her 
own happiness. She could see what Dennis was seeking 
as his words led him into the ruined shrines of Homer; 
she could follow him even into dark places where his 
very shadow would have left him; but she could never 
have found her way alone. She had nothing to drive her 
there, in the first place—no impulse to escape their re- 
lationship. Of course, Haeckla thought, insofar as any 
individual was himself before he was a friend or lover, 
Dennis had brought discord into the grand chorale of 
her ego. One resented mildly feeling so much for another 
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that one felt distinctly less for oneself. But the happiness 
in her case so far outweighed the petty unreality of these 
negative emotions that, had circumstances not fastened 
a searching habit of honesty on to her disposition, she 
would, while Dennis had still found her adequate, have 
been the most blissfully ecstatic of women. As it was, 
she had much bliss, much ecstasy; hours of second sight, 
when the merest drudges among words could make 
miracles; when the simplest commonplaces wore haloes; 
when she was fortified eternally against bitterness. 

But with Dennis it was different. He, too, had known 
what she had; he had felt the magic. It was here in his 
book, glimmering behind words inspired by and almost 
worthy of it. The trouble was that he had wanted so 
much more than he could have; he wanted, in fact, 
what he would have to become another person to 
attain. And it all came, she thought, from his refusal 
to face the ugliness inherent in all beauty. The tragedy 
of their parents, which had sensitized her to a sort of 
strength that could at times become hardness, had 
weakened Dennis forever. He couldn’t quite face it, for 
all the brave talk they had made of it. He had to deny 
it in some way—translate it, at least, into symbols that 
were lovely enough to bear looking at. Above all, he had 
to atone for his own weakness by re-living his failure in 
some more vital incarnation. 

All this became clearer to her as she found Dennis 
metamorphosing himself in the progress of Orpheus; 
metamorphosing her into Persephone. There he was: 
the poet, the lover, the worshipper of all loveliness; 
Orpheus, who had chosen to be man instead of god, and 
Dennis, who tried to believe he had done the same thing 
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in doing just the opposite. And there she was, Haeckla, 
unmistakably—the part of her Dennis found it easy to 
love. The side of her he fought against loving was there 
too—a little of it in Artemis and a little of it, strangely 
enough, in Orpheus; so that the latter walked strong in 
a double suit of armor, while Persephone danced beside 
him with somber gaiety, arrayed in all the appealing, 
childlike qualities with which, had she herself possessed, 
or even feigned them, she might have held Dennis for- 
ever. 

For Persephone was the spoiled darling of the Olym- 
pian hierarchy. Not, as yet, much known to mortals, 
except as the daughter of the great mother of the fruitful 
earth, she could well forego prayers and fragrant liba- 
tions for the incense of praise and love that surrounded 
her among those to whom men prayed for favor. It was 
hers without asking, as the youngest and frailest of the 
royal blood, and as always with those too tenderly 
guarded, indulgence created its own necessity, so that 
at the time Orpheus and Persephone fell in love, she was 
difficult to please, demanding, and rather vain of the 
power others had conferred upon her. Why men’s hearts 
yielded instinctively to women of this sort was to 
Haeckla an often-explained but still dark phenomenon. 
There was Alicia’s case—Alicia who had never for more 
than five minutes together been reasonable, or even 
consistently unreasonable, and yet she had commanded 
and received the very flattery and adoration which, any 
one could see, would necessarily make of her weakness 
an increasingly tyrannical strength. And now Dennis 
was vicariously worshipping the same traits through the 
eyes of Orpheus. 
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There was a great charm in those scenes of their early 
love, before the dark king of Fate loomed grotesque as 
a late afternoon shadow against their joy. Persephone 
may have been petulant, but she was in love—so much 
in love that it was obvious that much of her manner was 
a thing extraneous. She may have been vain, but she 
thought her lover the perfection of all created beings. 
Orpheus was a trifle vain himself, after the fashion of 
those who have proved themselves stronger than some 
factitious power they may have renounced; but he 
stood humbly before his beloved, and thought her voice 
sweeter music than that with which he had enchanted 
her. Nothing seriously impeded the progress of their 
love; spiritual and temporal difficulties were almost 
entirely lacking, and they roamed freely across Hellas, 
by means of Persephone’s power and the charm of 
Orpheus’ songs: from the black gorges of Epirus, 
through Pan’s Arcadian groves, to the ragged blue 
coast of Attica. Wherever they went, the lesser divini- 
ties of the trees, the rivers, and the mountains smoothed 
their paths, and told them old tales of the earth, the 
words of which Orpheus turned to notes. 

The only person who interfered with them at all was 
Artemis, a fact which had a double-faced significance for 
Haeckla. Artemis, she began to see, was a convenient 
receptacle for the part of herself that Persephone lacked 
—the part of which, indeed, she supplied the reverse 
traits. Artemis was insolent and self-willed in an adult 
and deliberate fashion, whereas Persephone was unin- 
tentionally rude, and self-willed only because it had | 
never occurred to her to be anything else. Artemis was 
very proud of her self-sufficiency; Persephone was proud 
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of hers until Orpheus showed her that she had none. 
Allowing for the exaggeration incident to all ideal 
creatures, Haeckla was certainly in this way portrayed 
in the red-haired huntress, who disliked Orpheus and 
was extremely fond of Persephone. On the surface, the 
situation was the extremely common one of friendship 
clashing with love, but symbolically it represented what 
Dennis disliked in her clashing with what he loved; her- 
self against herself; Dennis both for and against her. 
And it led her back to something she had almost for- 
gotten, and which Dennis, probably, had not even re- 
membered when he had recreated it—her great adven- 
ture into friendship. 

Persephone’s words to Orpheus, to the effect that 
Artemis was her dearest friend, and that never, never, 
not even for him, could she do anything that might 
hurt her, or leave anything undone that might please 
her, brought it all back—her earnestness, Dennis’ jeal- 
ousy, his contempt, and the undeniably pug nose of 
Sally Kent. It was the nose, Dennis always said, that 
had made him so unreasonable about her, for otherwise 
she was quite pretty and an amusing companion. She 
was Haeckla’s sworn friend, “my darling Sally,” the 
“‘cleverest person I’ve ever known, and the most con- 
genial”—and much more, for a year or so. Invited to 
visit Haeckla, she had come and stayed six weeks. Den- 
nis had professed interest in her before she had arrived, 
and had taken Haeckla to the station to meet the prodi- 
gy, but one look at her nose, he said later, was enough 
for him, and he had behaved outrageously to both of 
them for the rest of the visit, forcing Haeckla always to 
a choice between himself and Sally. Of course, she had of 
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necessity to choose her guest, but the odd thing was that 
she had really wanted to. They had adored each other in 
the usual adolescent fashion. 

“‘Get her to lie down and rest this afternoon,” Dennis 
had said once, after he had whistled Haeckla into the 
garden from the luncheon table, ‘“‘and we'll go off and 
get lost somewhere and have a picnic supper.” 

“I can’t, Dennis. And I don’t want to. Let’s all three 

0.” 
“What! Take that gibbering little would-be-humorist 
on a picnic? I’d go crazy. I couldn’t look at that face for 
six hours on end—not possibly.” 

“You don’t have to, thanks. Just because you don’t 
think she’s pretty. . . .’’ Haeckla had begun, wither- 
ingly, and was stopped with a howl on that provocative 
word. 

“Pretty? Pretty? With that nose?” 

“She has lovely black eyes, and a beautiful mouth...” 

“Yes, as beautiful as the steel engravings in our attic. 
What about those squirrel teeth she’s always showing? 
She only has two of them in front, that’s the sort of 
shape her face 1s! And what about her hair? It looks as if 
it had been dryed out in an oven, and her arms and legs 
are too short, and that nose! It isn’t a nose, it’s a snout!” 

She hadn’t let him influence her, in this case; not con- 
sciously, at least. She and Sally had had something to 
give each other, despite the latter’s extravagant admira- 
tion of all sunsets (which she and Dennis, with the 
sweeping arrogance of youth, had early decided stamped 
people at once as pseudo-artistic), and their friendship. 
had lasted pleasantly until they had both gone so far 
along their utterly diverging paths of development that 
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there was no longer any elasticity in the bond between 
them. It had broken painlessly, almost unnoticeably. 

Sally, of course, had no place in Dennis’ story. It was 
his jealousy that found a place; the old forgotten jeal- 
ousy, displaced into the present, and projected into the 
terms of his real difficulties with her. Persephone of 
course loved Orpheus far more than she did anyone else, 
just as Dennis had always come first with Haeckla, no 
matter how enthusiastically she might devote herself to 
other people. But Artemis was Persephone’s friend, and 
she clung to her to the end, and sometimes left Orpheus 
to join the maiden dances and the mad hunts of the con- 
firmed virgins. Orpheus told her that only virgins could 
feel the need of tracking down defenceless animals and 
that it was therefore a false and unnecessary clinging to 
an outgrown phase of development that led her to in- 
dulge this taste. That thrust was quite typical of Den- 
nis, Haeckla thought, laughing, for in it he had suc- 
ceeded in rationalizing his unreasonable desire to be all - 
things to her. The outward similarity of this desire in 
Dennis and Orpheus would naturally have given a per- 
son of Dennis’ temperament a fallacious justification. 
Because Orpheus, in his jealousy of the man-hating 
Artemis, really displayed a quite reasonable emotion, 
Dennis found that his resurrected silliness was alike jus- 
tifiable and reasonable. Dennis could do things like that 
with his mind, in an effortless, illogical fashion, and 
though Haeckla had spent much time and energy in 
rooting out just such tendencies in herself, she some- 
times wished that she had left them to flourish; they 
bore such beautiful flowers of comfort. 

So Artemis continued friend to Persephone, though 
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scornful of her weakness in loving any man, and espe- 
cially Orpheus, and the latter had the continued Joy of 
fighting her influence with conspicuous triumph. Arte- 
mis, Haeckla reflected, was certainly much more than a 
residuum of her unmanageable self. She was a vivid 
creature, beautiful in her severe asceticism; radiantly 
tempestuous and sarcastic in her daytime grace; a/oof 
and serene at night when she opened the sky with moon- 
light. On moonless nights, she was @ glowing splendor 
among the trees, or a radiant light on the flashing summit of 
Olympus. 


* 


When Artemis was not on the scene, Persephone and 
Orpheus talked hugely. They talked at first of love, 
Orpheus in an impassioned and exalted strain; Perseph- 
one with less fervor. She, perhaps, had seen a little 
too much of it, in all its phases, among her amorous 
Olympian family, whereas he, a poet fed on solitude and 
nurtured in a wilderness, brought to it an unhesitating 
abandon—a positive attitude learned from the rhythmic 
necessities of nature. Persephone was sophisticated in 
that she considered first the possible effects of passion. 
It was something people couldn’t help feeling, obviously, 
but where did it lead? Orpheus was a savage in that he 
considered the emotion itself a complete attainment, 
and sufficiently a problem without looking ahead to the 
consequences. 

Love, Persephone said, was a weakness. Love, said 
Orpheus, was the first strength. But Artemis had said 
that all love passed away; that everything passed away 
except one’s awareness of self, and therefore why con- 
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sume oneself in a flame that is doome:| to sink to sterile 
ashes? Because, Orpheus answered, if one’s awareness of 
self is the end of being, one must permit that self its 
natural fruition; flame will not consume the self, but will 
temper its strength and make it pliable; self is indestruc- 
tible, and, besides, what did they care for Artemis’ 
moon-remote theories? But, said Persephone, Zeus, her 
father, had troubled Mount Olympus interminably, and 
cast the precious seeds of divinity about all the earth, 
through his hot-headed compliance, his submission to 
passing fancies. And was this radiance in their eyes, he 
protested, this new brightness the earth wore in honor of 
their love, was all this a “passing fancy,” a light humor 
of the body? Zeus, Orpheus assured her, was different. 
He had grown weak through his own power, and had lost 
all discrimination. The earth and the heavens were his, 
to do with as he pleased, and so he had forgotten, long 
ago, that the soul was inviolable. He was dissipating his 
omnipotence by sharing it too often. Persephone clapped 
her hand over Orpheus’ mouth, and looked fearfully 
about for eavesdroppers; one must speak reverently of 
the King of the Gods, she whispered. And why, he asked, 
if the King had lost dominion over himself? Because he 
would thunder, she said, 1n terrible wrath, and destroy 
him utterly if he heard. Orpheus was touched by her 
childish terror. He was not afraid, and she must trust 
in him for protection. 

They discussed, too, what Orpheus called the “‘neces- 
‘sity of death’’—that necessity which had led him to re- 
nounce the trappings of divinity for what he thought 
was the essence. Persephone tried to convince him that 
death was an evil; “the gods had so judged; had it not 
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been so, they would have chosen to die.” But, Orpheus 
had asked, had they really chosen immortality? At 
what point could one count oneself truly undying? 
Never, for life itself, by its very continuance, implied a 
possibility of death; and only death itself, by giving 
immortality the lie, could settle the question. True, the 
gods were agelessly old, he said. True, they appeared to 
be past what they called the accident of death. But the 
point was that death was not an accident. It was a sim- 
ple necessity of nature. Zeus, said Orpheus, might live 
on and on until the name of the very ground they were 
sitting on should be forgotten by all men, but sooner 
or later he would be more dead than any of the souls 
in Erebus, because immortality was only a word for 
the union with eternal things which Death brought 
about. Death took men to the true fountain-head of 
godhood, and unless men died they could never be truly 
immortal. They would 1n time become exiles, and wan- 
der, like shadows lost from that which they reflected, un- 
worshipped, across the face of the earth. Gods must die, 
as well as men, else they ceased to be gods. 

Persephone could not understand this, being quite sure 
that she would never die. Certainly she hoped not. Death 
was horrible. She could never leave the wide fallen sky 
of the waters, the restless throb of sunlight and the 
bending peace of trees, for the tenuous shadows of the 
under world. If she were to die she would have to leave 
Orpheus, and her mother, and Artemis, and her bright 
home, where doorways opened to the shifting shapes of 
clouds; and stay forever with her dreadful uncle, Aidon- 
eus. She hated Aidoneus, and feared him. Small wonder 
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that mortals, whose existence lay in his silent will, never 
called on his name, but referred to him only in circum- 
locutions; averted their heads as they sacrificed black 
sheep to him. He was the ugliest god she had ever seen. 
His eyes were cruel; his rare words were harsh; even his 
hands, as they held the reins of his plunging horses, 
looked greedy for atrocities. No, she said passionately, 
she would never die, though Orpheus might talk of the 
necessity and sing of the escape through dying, until his 
tongue faltered for weariness. Then, said Orpheus, she 
would not be remembered by mortals, and so of what 
value would be the mere consolation of living; wasn’t 
the whole excitement of being, the growth, the potenti- 
alities of influence, implied in one’s contact with other 
people? And how could one grow unless one were con- 
tinually dying and being resurrected; just as he was con- 
tinually doing in parting with her and meeting her 
again? 

Orpheus’ sophistries fell on ears closed by terror. 
Persephone locked her pointed, wiry fingers across her 
knees, and shook the dim gold cloud of hair over her 
averted face, as if she were trying to hide from this new 
and dreadful possibility. Perhaps Orpheus insisted on 
pursuing the subject just to watch the extraordinary 
change in her; certainly Dennis implied his self- 
reproachful pleasure as, word by word, he reduced the 
sensitive child, armored in the arrogance of power and a 
never-thwarted will, to the basic savagery of terror. 
Dennis would have liked to simplify people’s complexi- 
ties in that way, if he could. He would enjoy applying 
his own will to the demolition of another’s self-confi- 
dence, probably because his own reason—the ordered, 
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sensible part of nim—usually fought a losing battle 
against his emotions. “‘We like,’” Haeckla thought, “‘to 
assure ourselves that other people lack our virtues, and 
caricature our faults.” Dennis had tried his will-power 
on her, often, but she was not amenable to the influence 
of black magic. She was on friendly terms with her own 
weaknesses; liked to look at them carefully whenever 
they showed themselves, so that she was rarely, any 
longer, in the position of having to cope with an unex- 
pected enemy. Dennis couldn’t frighten her with talk 
about death so much as she had frightened herself with 
thinking about it; but Orpheus could frighten Perseph- 
one, who had seen it often, just as she had seen her 
uncle who fed on death and ruled “‘the Many,” because 
it was never a personal problem to her until Orpheus 
forced her to consider it as such. 

One could scarcely blame Orpheus. He had sold his 
birthright for the right to die; the thing was done, and 
inevitable, and now he was confronted by a new prob- 
lem, which gave his transaction an unexpectedly sinister 
aspect. He would suffer the lot he had chosen—he would 
grow old and die. Persephone would, however, be always 
as young and as beautiful as a newly-unfolded flower; 
she would belong to the upper light, when he should be a 
hoary shade, a reflection of himself, wandering shadow- 
less among the “shadowy dead,” consumed with longing 
and love for her. But, she said eagerly, he would be 
of the gods himself, then, by his own showing; they 
could love as they did now. Orpheus shook his head 
darkly. She, having never died, would be unable to 
reach him; his mortality was temporary; hers was eter- 
nal, because she would not choose the death-struggle 
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which was really the struggle of rebirth into immortali- 
ty. He always came back to this nightmare obsession, 
and each time Persephone would cry out that Orpheus 
should choose her lot, which was also his by right; she 
would supplicate her mighty father, and he would rein- 
state her lover among the gods. And over and over 
again, Orpheus assured her that he could not gainsay his 
convictions. 

Meanwhile, the world was young and sunlit. One felt 
that in all that gay little sea-girdled country, Orpheus 
was the only living thing to cast shadows of the future 
across its unthinking complacency. And even Orpheus 
was in love with life; tremendously in love with it, else 
he would never have been so haunted by the problem of 
leaving it, of securing it in another and more permanent 
form. The earth was very old; the earth smiled subter- 
raneously at the chatter of these mortal gods and 1m- 
mortal men; but Hellas and Orpheus and Persephone 
were young and radiant with love. Orpheus knew days 
at a time when death seemed only the reverse side of life; 
when he was content to bask in the sun without pon- 
dering on the darkness that bounded its rays. 


* 


All this surprising discussion didn’t, when Haeckla be- 
gan applying it to Dennis, seem in the least incongruous, 
or made-up. It seemed very like him, although it was an 
almost unknown angle of his secretiveness. They had 
talked a great deal of death, she and Dennis; discussing 
the possibilities (which they had called the impossibili- 
ties) of a life beyond it. Haeckla had thought they had 
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explored the subject to the limits of their disorderly 
minds; a belief Orpheus had now shattered. Possibly this 
mystic idea of immortality had developed in Dennis 
during his absence from her, for the germ of the new 
attitude was only a reflection of that quality in him that 
Uncle Brian (and she, inspired by him) had always ridi- 
culed in him as “blotchy thinking.” Solitude, she knew, 
was a most effective fertilizer. 

But, Haeckla thought, she could never be really in- 
tolerant or scornful of anything Dennis might become. 
People were what they were from the beginning, and al- 
though she loved the Dennis she knew thoroughly she 
loved still more the authentic Dennis—the unfathom- 
able force and individuality that lay behind the aggre- 
gation of personality she called by his name. Naturally, 
she was jealous of everything in him she couldn’t in some 
sense account for; everything that implied a rift, an in- 
terruption of the flow of sympathy and confidence be- 
tween them. But she admitted her Jealousy and tried to 
harangue it into shame-faced impotence. She thought 
long on the inviolable rights of each separate person in 
the world; told herself that Dennis could not be alive for 
two years, either with her or miles away from her, and 
remain statically the same person. She loved him for 
what he was, not for what she had decided he was—for 
his dynamic imagination, the dark power that thun- 
dered like a cataract in the depths of his mind; for the 
sensitive, groping quality in him which in the absence of 
a better word had to be called his soul; for all those 
aspects of him for which, had she been his creator, she 
might have invented a name that would weld all her 
memories and emotions and thoughts of him into 
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a secret synonym for the unenlightening name of 
Dennis. 

And if, she argued with herself, she really loved this 
half-glimpsed and elusive force in him, she had no right 
to cherish a jealousy of its manifestations. She must ex- 
pect, she decided, to be forever reconciling the known 
with the unknown; to die before she could ever account 
for the surprising disclosures of fresh material in his 
mind. Life would, because of this, be more exciting; love 
fresher, and more secure from the indifference of habit. 
Dennis had gone away from her, as she knew better than 
he, to perfect an impulse of growth which must be a 
secret from her. And so her perturbation, her petty 
injury of spirit, in the end resolved itself into another 
facing of their farewell. That was still, after two years 
of separation, the bitter fact she had to grapple with, 
over and over again; anything Dennis might have hid- 
den from her was only incidental to the important fact 
that he had hidden himself. 

Perhaps it was rather silly of her to feel it a catastro- 
phe that Dennis had written of religion as he had never 
spoken of it. But Orpheus, she knew instinctively, posi- 
tively, was not a dispassionate creature of Dennis’ mind. 
He was all that Dennis wanted to be; a vicarious fruition 
of the most cherished trends in his character; and any- 
thing that Orpheus thought vital must necessarily be of 
importance to Dennis. So far as she had read in the 
story, an ideal love and a preoccupation with Death were 
threateningly emphatic. She could only, at best, offer 
him love of a very mundane sort, and certainly she 
could never be personally moved by fanaticism of any 
kind. In fact, she was so much opposed to any religious 
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preoccupation that savored of fanaticism that some- 
times she suspected herself of a native bias toward it; 
one didn’t bother to avoid and protect oneself against in- 
different temptations, unless there was something, how- 
ever obscure, attractive about them. 

Religion, so far as Haeckla could define it, was rever- 
ence for those aspects of life which were non-material 
and intangible: God, or the soul, or love, or whatever 
one chose to call the emotions that couldn’t logically be 
traced to a specific source. Philosophers traced these 
cravings for worship to various unsatisfactory first 
causes; Deists traced them to a conventionally mysteri- 
ous Being; scientists, on the whole, said that they would 
in time be proved to have emanated from a quite 
materialistic basis. She sympathized with all these con- 
clusions, because she could see no disparity between 
them. They were simply different languages, a babel of 
tongues, all reiterating the fact that no one knew any- 
thing whatever about it. She was content to listen to 
them without taking sides; which didn’t mean that the 
religious instinct had been left out of her make-up, or 
that she had been flung into the world inadequately 
equipped for the life that rises above that of the senses. 
For, in view of her definition, that didn’t follow. She 
had once tried to make a creed—list all the things in 
which she really believed in an emotional way: decency, 
honesty, good taste, the right of every human being to 
possess himself in peace, the necessity of living as beauti- 
fully as possible; those were the essentials. Were they, 
however, ethical rather than religious? No matter. 
Ethical systems were simply religions with the meta- 
physical premises left undefined. 
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She and Dennis had always agreed about this. Their 
childhood religion had been Greek, and thus they had 
no foundation, educationally, for fear, or horror of the 
devil, or distress for the salvation of their souls; for any 
of the trends of thought that drive most people, when 
they grow up and start thinking for themselves, into 
either orthodoxy or atheism. They had been eminently 
catholic in their taste for deities; liking them all, be- 
cause even the shabbiest of them were more romantic 
than people. Olympian adventures had been their 
fairy tales; participated in throughout faith, the begin- 
nings of doubt, and final disbelief. With so many gods 
and goddesses to worship, they had learned from the 
Greeks themselves a hospitable tolerance for all new- 
comers, and if she and Dennis, at the age of ten, had 
been introduced to Buddha, they would have welcomed 
him with grave good faith. Knowing Buddha, and know- 
ing their somewhat flamboyant tastes at that age, 
Haeckla supposed that the impassive Oriental would 
have been rather summarily neglected, but it would 
never have occurred to them to question his authen- 
ticity. They grouped them all together—Grecian, Celtic, 
Christian, and Norse; but that they had been undenia- 
bly partial to the Olympians could scarcely be wondered 
at. They were thrillingly beautiful—not too powerful 
and oppressively close to weigh children down with fear, 
and yet quite powerful enough to be exciting factors in 
their lives. They were exotically different from the com- 
mon run of humanity, and yet lovably vulnerable, and 
entirely comprehensible. When Haeckla heard people 
talk of their childhood, and heard how most of them, 
having been brought up in an atmosphere of indifferent 
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orthodoxy, suffered from the harrowing consciousness 
of original sin in their poor little souls, and trembled at 
the unescapable presence of a jealous stern God bent on 
avenging that sin, she always felt grateful that she had 
been encouraged to indulge her own instincts of worship. 

She remembered once how she and Dennis had 
rushed from a game in the woods into his house, their 
precipitous haste almost bowling over their two fathers 
and Alicia, who were standing in the long hallway, talk- 
ing. Alicia had suffered the full impact of their haste, 

so Haeckla’s father had been rather irritable with them. 

“Careful! Careful!”’ he said. “‘ Damn-the-child, where 
are you going in such a hurry?” Her father always called 
her that when she annoyed him; it was his jocose way of 
scolding her. 

“Sorry,” Dennis said. “I’m Orestes, and I’ve come 
to get my sword.” 

“And I’m Electra,” Haeckla had volunteered. “I 
have to stay with him because in a few minutes the 
Furies will be after him.” 

Uncle Brian chuckled; her father laughed. Alicia 
looked at both men with a faint frown on her face. 

“Really!” she said. “ Really, you two are as hopeless 
as the children. I think it’s shameful that those babies 

Dennis, darling, come here. You, too, Haeckla. 
Now, why do you play such awful games?” 

She and Dennis ' d stood, looking vacantly at Alicia, 
suddenly uncomfortable that an adult condescension 
had intruded on their make-believe; no one had ever 
before questioned their amusements and beliefs. Usually 
when they announced their respective réles for the day, 
they were either heard with preoccupied indifference or 
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encouraged with a careless “Well, I’m Zeus, King of the 
Heavens, and if you aren’t quiet Pll strike you both 
down with a thunderbolt”’; or, ‘Don’t come near me, 
because I’m the mad Hercules, and I’m given to killing 
children.” 

But Alicia was terribly in earnest. 

“I’ve been reading Dante,” she began, but Uncle 
Brian had interrupted. 

“I wish you wouldn’t,” he said. “‘ Michael, I believe 
that’s her favorite book. Do you think she should be en- 
couraged in such morbid tastes?” 


“Decidedly not. I. . .” 
*““You’re both pagans,” Alicia said contemptuously. 
“‘And you, Alicia?” 


“I’m not. I like Christianity; I thought about it a 
great deal last night. It’s such a relief to know that all 
my sins were expiated about two thousand years ago. 
At least you might offer these poor little heathens” 
(indicating Dennis and Haeckla) “‘a oe instead of 
feeding them with these crude myths . . .” 

“Haeckla,” her father had interrupted, ‘ “did I ever 
feed you with crude myths?” 

“Darling,” Alicia had interposed quickly, “do you 
know who Jesus Christ was?” 

“Yes,” she had answered. And then, as they all 
seemed to be waiting for something more, she added, 
“‘He’s in the Bible.” 

“‘Have you read the Bible?” Alicia continued—like a 
school-teacher, Haeckla had thought. 

“Father reads it sometimes to Mother and me. 
Mother likes it a lot. I like it too.” 

““Why do you like it?” her father asked. 
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“Oh, I don’t know,” vaguely. “It’s so sad. It makes 
you want to cry.” She thought for a moment, and then 
added, ““It sounds like the ocean at night.” 

“We have an altar,” Dennis volunteered, ‘‘to Christ.”’ 

“Where, Dennis?” 

‘““In the woods, of course.” 

“You see, my dear,”’ Uncle Brian had said to Alicia, 
“you can’t call them heathens. At least they know 
where altars belong.” 

Thus encouraged, Haeckla, who hadn’t the remotest 
notion what heathens were, but gathered that Alicia had 
a sudden distaste for them, had continued. 

“It’s a very nice altar,” she said. “The biggest rock 
we could find, and sometimes we make a cross out of 
two pieces of wood, and burn it, to show what we think 
of his father.” 

“His father?” Alicia asked wonderingly. “You mean 
God?” 

‘No, she means Jehovah,” Dennis said. “‘He was a 
rum piece of work, wasn’t he?’”? And then they had 
both wondered why all three of their auditors had sud- 
denly been overcome with laughter. Dennis looked hurt; 
his face slowly turned crimson, and Haeckla felt an 
instant wave of resentment. 

“It’s mean of you to laugh,” she said hotly. 

“Yes, darling, it is,” her father answered. “‘But we 
weren't laughing at you, honestly. We were laughing at 
—at Jehovah.” And then he laughed again. 

“Tell us some more about it.” Uncle Brian never 
laughed; he only chuckled, so his mirth never interfered 
with his powers of speech. 
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But Dennis had turned sulky. “You’re laughing at 
us,” he said, accusingly. 

Then Alicia had one of her affectionate, sweet mo- 
ments; the last one she ever had, Haeckla reflected. She 
bent over Dennis, her eyes still mirthful, but the rest 
of her face all ingratiation and peace-offering. 

“No, darling, no. We weren’t, really.” She kissed him 
hungrily. “‘Tell us some more about your altars.”’ 

Haeckla and Dennis had looked at each other, puz- 
zled. In an undefined, obscure fashion they both felt 
that 1t was difficult to talk of such things, particularly 
to an audience that had just been amused at the ex- 
pense of their dignity. But Alicia’s arm was about 
Dennis, and her face was bent smiling over his. When 
Alicia looked that way, Haeckla knew, you simply 
couldn’t help doing just as she wished. 

“That’s all,’’ Dennis said, his voice a little tremulous 
with happiness. “‘His altar is next to Dionysos’.”’ 

“Da Vinci would appreciate that.” 

“Brian,” said Alicia, ‘if you and Michael can’t keep 
out of this you can’t stay. What else, Dennis?” 

““Haeckla was going to be John the Baptist once but 
she ate all the honey and then wouldn’t eat the locust I 
found for her.” Dennis eyed Michael with sudden sus- 
picion; he had coughed rather unnaturally, but his face 
was Set sternly in lines of respectful attention, so Dennis 
continued: “‘Jesus isn’t like the other gods,”’ he began, 
“he’s: se a Ne'S a. 5.” 

“‘He’s lonely and sad,” Haeckla prompted him. 

“Yes, and he doesn’t stay in the woods with the 
others. He doesn’t even pay any attention to us when 
we sacrifice to him. He’s got too much to think about. 
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We just do it in case he should happen to be looking; 
it might cheer him up.” 

“I see.” Alicia was being nice to-day, Haeckla had 
thought. “‘What about the Holy Ghost?”’ 

“Qh,” Dennis said, scornfully, “the pigeon!’ 
(Haeckla saw her father almost strangling with cough- 
ing, and Uncle Brian leaned down to pick up an invisi- 
ble thread from the rug.) “We don’t like him. Now 
Zeus,” he said, enthusiastically, “‘turns himself into an 
eagle when he wants to, and Dionysos into a goat, and 
Athena into an owl, and all of them into something or 
other, but when they want to they can turn back again 
into real people. That pigeon turns into nothing. Just 
nothing at all, like fog early in the morning. At least, 
that’s all we ever could make of him. When we play the 
Bible,” Dennis went on, “‘I play Christ and Haeckla 
plays Satan. He was thrown out, you know—Satan, I 
mean. Haeckla gets up an army and goes back and kills 
Jehovah, and throws him down in that place where the 
Titans are, you know? And then Christ is king instead. 
That’s what Zeus did to Kronos. Kronos was worse than 
Jehovah, because he swallowed all of his children and 
he had eight.” Dennis paused, and then ended, reflec- 
tively, “But he had to spit them all up in the end.” 

Alicia shuddered a little, and then turned to Uncle 
Brian and Haeckla’s father. “‘You see?” she said, 
straightening up, and looking at them triumphantly. 
““You see what a terrible tangle it all is to them?” 

“To everyone,” Uncle Brian assured her. 

““They have everything garbled.” 

“On the contrary, Alicia,” Michael said, “I’m amazed 
at how directly they go to the heart of the matter. I¢ 
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just shows the advantage of letting people take only 
what they want of any subject. They’ll digest the 
scraps, where the whole system, stuffed down their 
throats, would make them ill.” 

‘“‘But, Michael, these distorted, monstrous stories 
they play... .” 

“Would you prefer to have them playing the Inferno? 
Or Jael and Sisera? Or David slaying his tens of thou- 
sands?” 

“It’s all right, Alicia,” Uncle Brian said, soothingly. 
“They have to eat their peck of dirt, you know, and they 
can find it best for themselves. No forcible feeding, of 
course; Just let them find what they want where it 
springs most naturally from the soil. Children have 
tough stomachs.” 

She and Dennis had been standing uncomfortably 
silent during this discussion. 

““Come on,” she had whispered to Dennis; but he 
was waiting, she knew, to see if his mother would notice 
him again. 

Alicia, however, had exhausted her store of maternal 
anxiety. 

“Perhaps you’re right,” she said to her husband. “Do 
you think he’s right, Michael?” 

“‘Exactly! Haeckla,”” her father turned to her, “‘let 
me know when you play the Bible again. I want to be 
Satan.” 

“Yes,” Alicia assented smoothly, “Let your Daddy 
play Satan, darling. He has the sweetest cloven hoofs 
hidden away somewhere. He shows them to me, now 
and then. Only yesterday I had to say, Retro me to 
him.” 
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Haeckla knew, then, that she and Dennis might as 
well go. They would receive scant attention if they 
stayed; in fact, they were already forgotten. “Alicia’s 
beginning to talk through us,” she had said to herself; 
and her Felice was answering in kind. Dennis saw too, 
and turned away. 

‘Come on, Electra,” he said gruffly. 

Alicia called over her shoulder: 

“‘Dennis, I refuse to be your mother while you’re 
playing Orestes.” 

Dennis stopped, bent on explaining, probably, that 
when he was Orestes he was no longer Dennis, and that, 
therefore, his mother was not implicated in Clytemnes- 
tra’s defections. But Haeckla pulled him toward the 
stairs. “‘Go get your sword,” she said, “they’re not 
noticing us any more,” and as they mounted the stairs 
they saw their parents moving toward the door, and 
caught scraps of Alicia’s nonsense: “‘ Two avenging chil- 
dren . . . Brian, darling, I’m glad your bath is safely 
over . . . Aegisthus here . . .” No, Alicia had ob- 
viously done with ethical and religious questions. . 

It had been only a few days later, Haeckla remem- 
bered, that she and Dennis had brought the subjects 
again, rather melodramatically, to the notice of their 
parents. They made an empirical excursion into the 
realm of Right and Wrong; a disastrous excursion, and 
one which proved, as nothing else could have done, their 
parents’ consistency, from the point of view of educa- 
tional theory. 

They had had a drinking-bout in honor of Dionysos, 
**just to see,” as they always phrased their testing of 
moral questions, ““how it makes you feel inside.”” Diony- 
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sos happened at the time to be Haeckla’s favorite hero, 
and as they were then still pillaging Uncle Brian’s cellar, 
they had decided that they really should examine this 
famed ecstasy of the vine. So they had abstained that 
day from libations, and consumed what ordinarily they 
poured on the ground in the name of the gods. 

It happened to be claret. They liked it a great deal, 
but it hadn’t the effect on them they had expected; there 
was no resulting frenzy, no exalted surge of the spirit. 
The first draught produced a mild, dizzy happiness; the 
second rocked the world alarmingly; the third made her 
sleepy, and Dennis sick. She had been very scornful of 
his weakness until after they had dragged themselves 
home, been told that it served them right, and got safely 
to bed; then retribution 1n a like form had overcome 
Haeckla. 

On the whole, they were left on that occasion to draw 
their own moral. They were asked where they had got 
the wine, which led to their admitting that they had 
stolen it, and, in the face of their distressing condition, 
they couldn’t pretend that the theft had been Justified. 
Probably, Haeckla thought, their temperate elders had 
really been distressed, but they had been careful not to 
show it, having decided, apparently, that ridicule would 
be the most salutary retribution. She and Dennis both 
were very proud; they hated above all things to be 


laughed at. 
They were asked gravely if they would have a dash of 
rum in their milk. When she stayed for luncheon one 


day with Dennis, Uncle Brian had offered profuse and 

varying apologies for the lack of wine: Dennis had just 

had another pious fit; hearing that the babies in a certain 
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day-nursery were alarmingly undernourished, he had 
impulsively stripped his cellar for them. Her father had 
composed numberless songs and rhymes on the subject, 
and first lines for epic poems: “Vinum infantesque cano” 
was the first, which Haeckla hadn’t properly appreciated, 
so the next one, awaiting her the morning following the 
disaster, when she came precariously down to breakfast, 
had been fashioned to her level. She still remembered 
the song, and her father’s gusto as he greeted her en- 
trance with it: 


“Sing a song of Bacchus, 
My daughter’s full of rye. 
Four and twenty bottles 
Drained till they’re dry. 
Haeckla lost her dinner, 
The hardened desperado! 
Nausea is a funny thing 
To offer to a god—oh!”’ 


She remembered, too, the tears to which the song had 
reduced her, though she had in time learned to bear the 
shafts stoically, because they had continued until the 
subject was exhausted. Their own judicial opinion on 
the incident was that they should have stopped after the 
first drink, which, she supposed, was as wise a decision 
as anyone else could have made for them. 

They had been rather fatalistic creatures, she and 
Dennis, in their young directness. Life was very smooth 
as yet, and the gods were many, and kind. Besides, so 
long as they warred against each other, these gods, mor- 
tals could escape their wrath; might easily slide un- 
harmed between the schemes of two opposed deities. 
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Things were very simple before maturity began to 
integrate the manifold aspects of experience; before the 
desire for synthesis pointed a long finger of doubt at the 
pluralism of the universe. 

Their first doubts resulted from their first experience 
of personal tragedy—the catastrophe of Dennis’ mother. 
She had been growing worse and worse, they knew, and 
Dennis had suffered sadly from her ‘‘moods”—his 
father’s word for the violent changes of personality to 
which she was subject. But, in spite of his suffering, so 
long as she was at home and an inevitable factor in the 
daily life of the two houses, so long as she retained her 
awareness of self, the situation was not, to them, tragic; 
it was only a shadow of trouble, waiting, inexorably, 
until the moment should come for following them. 
Dennis would report to Haeckla several times a day, as 
a matter of course. “‘She’s locked the door,” he would 
say, ‘‘and won’t let Dad come in. He’s standing around, 
outside, and she says she doesn’t ever want to see him 
again, and he hasn’t eaten anything all day and neither 
has she.” Or, “‘She’s awfully happy to-day, and sings 
funny songs. She says she wants to dance, and dance, 
and then die dancing, and she wants to have a house- 
party. Dad says he’s afraid it will just get her tired 
again, and she says he’s an old fogy. She’s gone out in 
the garden with your father.” They would either rejoice 
or console each other, according to the news, and then, 
with fair success, try to throw off the burden of respon- 
sibility. It became easier and easier to do this, as the 
checkered moods became more and more an inevitable 
part of their days. The gradual accumulation of misery 
oppressed them somewhat, but they had childhood’s 
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firm faith in the permanency of the existing order of 
things, and so long as the outline, the shape, of life was 
constant, they could accept with tolerable cheerfulness 
the inner shifting of emphasis. The gods were over them, 
beside them, and of them, and there were so many 
things to do together that the sun seemed always to be 
in a tearing hurry. 
* 


Then, one day, terrible things happened. Haeckla had 
only a few disjointed pictures left for memory of it; 
“just,” she thought, ‘“‘as people who have suffered vio- 
lent accidents, mercifully forget exactly what’s hap- 
pened to them.” She remembered the day, a still, 
muffled morning, with July heat packed solid from the 
ground to the sky; heat packed firmly about and above 
the weighted tree-tops. She remembered Dennis’ face as 
he said, “Something awful has happened to mother. 

. . She isn’t herself, Dad says. How can you look 
the same, and not be yourself? She said, ‘Whose child is 
that? Take that child away; I don’t like his face.’ ” She 
remembered two grave-looking men standing in the 
doorway, talking to Uncle Brian, and the unreal look he 
had in that setting—his face so curiously white, his hair 
so black as it streaked his forehead in damp disorder. And 
all about him was that heavy glare of sunlight; all about 
him were red rambler roses, still and incongruously 
vivid. The two grave men talked and talked, and as he 
listened, he seemed to shrink miles away from them, 
leaving only his ghastly mask of a face to deal with their 
pitiless facts. Then she remembered Dennis, and herself, 
running through the garden to her house, trying not to 
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hear the sounds from his mother’s bedroom. Only when 
they reached the house, where Dennis was to stay the 
night, did he stop and pull himself together to speak. 
“She doesn’t like me,” he said, pitifully. “I make her 
worse, they say. But she wants to get out of that room. 
Why don’t they let her out? Father ought to, whatever 
those men say. She might get all right if they would only 
let her out.” 

The next memory was of her father, faltering into the 
house late in the afternoon, and stumbling over the 
door-sill, his clothes white with dust and his face a 
queer, livid color; as if he were choking, Haeckla had 
thought, drawing back suddenly from her impetuous 
rush toward him. Her father had been gone all day— 
ever since noon, when they had taken Alicia away, and 
Tacita had been standing all day on the terrace, leaving 
it only to walk all around the house with a pair of field- 
glasses, with which she scanned every prospect. And 
now, as Haeckla shrank back in horror from this dust- 
covered, wild apparition, her mother rushed forward, 
“Michael! Oh, Michael!’ Haeckla had never before 
heard a cry of this sort from her mother, and never 
heard it again. 

“All right, Chatterbox,” her father had gasped, and 
leaned back against the open door. “‘All right. Just a 
walk. . . .” His head swayed and sagged forward. 

“‘Haeckla!’’ her mother said sharply, “Go get Tim, 
quickly, to take your father upstairs. Run!” 

“No . . . No.” Her father raised his head. Then he 
gasped again. “It’s stifling—in here. Can’t breathe.’’ He 
straightened himself up. “I’m going out,” he said, and 
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turned toward the door. Then, suddenly, he crumpled 
up on the floor. 

Haeckla had screamed and rushed toward him, but 
her mother stopped her, speaking very quietly, almost 
whispering: ““Get Tim quickly, and on your way out tell 
Kate to come to me at once. 

The next thing she remembered was the doctor’s say- 
ing, “Of course, Mrs. Bayard, one hill like that would 
have been enough,” and her mother’s impassive face as 
she listened. She and Dennis had knelt that evening on a 
window-seat, and watched lightning tear the summer 
heat to fiery shreds; listened to the thunder echoing the 
ghastly melodrama of the day just passed. The next day 
Dennis went back to a quiet house, and left her to watch 
her father die. 

Everything was changed after that. Life could not 
bloom again in the old way, with so many roots torn up. 
People could die, they had found, when you were not ex- 
pecting it. You yourself might die at any moment, or 
you might suddenly stop being yourself; you might go 
on living, and at the same time turn into someone you 
had never before heard of—someone who had your 
name, your voice and appearance, but who had never 
heard of your real self. You might get up any morning, 
put on familiar clothes, and eat your breakfast as usual, 
and go to bed at night 1n a strange world. She and Den- 
nis hadn’t mentioned the gods for some time afterward; 
they had been too busy thinking about them. What con- 
clusion they had arrived at she couldn’t quite remember. 

Did one ever stop believing, really? The only diffi- 
culty of faith lay in achieving it. One might reason one- 
self out of superstitions effectively enough so that one 
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acted as if one had never been subject to them, but 
“not” was an acquired word. It was a part of one’s edu- 
cation, and lived only in the upper layers of the mind. 
In the instinctive depths of the mind there were only 
positive conceptions. This question of God, for example. 
If God were forced on one, in a purely reasonable way, 
never taking root in the deep-soil of the imagination, He 
might, with a reinforcement of adult logic, be banished 
completely. But if once He reached tendrils into the sub- 
terraneous, emotional life, reason would be forever pow- 
erless against Him. One might smother Him with 
“nots,” cover Him from sight with denials, but He re- 
mained inexorable and active, coloring one’s life. If He 
couldn’t appear in person, by reason of that imposed 
blockade af logic, He would work in disguise. 

She and Dennis began, of course, to see through the 
diluted divinity of their deities. Trouble was a sure 
fermenter of doubt in the young mind. “If the omnipo- 
tent powers do not cherish and care for ME,” the ego 
cried out, ‘“‘then surely there are no omnipotent pow- 
ers.” But beneath their growing skepticism the gods 
lived, feeding on everything that came to hand. What 
did it matter to them that they were shut in, and ex- 
cluded from the intellect? The intellect was a precari- 
ous home for anyone, friend or deity. It was the old 
story, Haeckla thought, with more dignified actors, of 
Br’er Rabbit and the briar patch. Their gods, thrown 
to the limbo of forgetfulness, were at home, and strong 
to act. They had been born, originally, of a collective 
imagination, and in the individual imagination they 
established themselves firmly; wedded themselves to 
the native soul, so that their blood was one with that 
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of their worshippers. If she was now, in all the practical 
decisions of life, a cheerful agnostic, she was neverthe- 
less subject to incursions of faith. There were half- 
moments when the most studied edifices of thought 
were demolished by a resurging old phrase of prayer, 
and had to be built up again, with painstaking care. 
She still had flashing desires to offer sacrifice, to pour 
libations; to go back to the old simplicity of definite 
wishing, asking, and attaining. It was so hard to re- 
member always what one had painfully and tediously 
learned; so difficult to carry with one every moment 
two irreconcilable convictions: one, that life was a 
vortex, in which one was hurled along, an utterly negli- 
gent factor; another, that life was nothing but oneself, 
crying out on chaos for guidance in the dark. It was so 
hard, she thought, that one’s mind rebelled, as hers 
had, for instance, this afternoon in the woods. The 
moment she had stopped thinking, the gods of her child- 
hood walked near her, unresentful of her long neglect. 
She had become a child again, in spirit, and so found 
the childish things she had put away. Probably, Haeckla 
thought, death-bed conversions were all due to a similar 
return to first impressions, Just as Dennis’ father, when 
he said good-bye simultaneously to Alicia and his hope 
of happiness, had suffered that curious reversion to 
orthodoxy. 

It had been a very formidable round-about, on the 
part of a man who was in most respects so deeply in- 
trenched in his own personality. One expected sudden 
conversions from people who were tired of hovering on 
the border-line between Yes and No; from people who 
desired to assert themselves in a positive way—but not 
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from any one like Uncle Brian. He had seemed to carry 
for his own use, along with his beautiful tolerance for 
others, a quite matured and unshakable set of convic- 
tions. Haeckla never remembered, in early years, feeling 
about him that he had hesitated as to where he should 
stand. He had seemed to know at once, and to turn his 
feet there with habitual self-confidence. Even as he had 
danced attendance on Alicia’s whims, there had been a 
dignity about him that made one realize the continuity 
of purpose underlying his abjectness. And always, 
though she had reduced him at times to the shuffling 
indignity of a dancing bear—had made hin, like a love- 
smitten boy, expiate with humility her own injustices— 
one had felt that he suffered these things, not through 
weakness, but gladly, because of his own strength. It 
took courage to oppose the weakness of those one loved, 
but still more to pass beyond this stage and bear with 
the weakness without being submerged by it. That was 
what Uncle Brian had done. He had loved Alicia so 
much that he could subject himself to her in order that 
by yielding he might keep the upper hand and protect 
her from herself. 

Perhaps, though, he did, a little, weaken himself with 
years of submission. Or perhaps it was the sudden re- 
moval of his great purpose in life that drove him head- 
long into Deism. He undoubtedly had been rather 
fanatic about Alicia, bolstering up his conviction, day 
after day, that she was abnormal only in the sense of 
being rare; saying that she was a changeling, a Belle 
Dame sans Merci; convincing himself and others that 
he could pilot her safely through the storms and make 
her, in the end, happy with him. And once a fanatic, 
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Haeckla supposed, always one. If one cause were lost, 
or won, there was always another waiting to be set in 
motion by the zealot’s war-cry. Not that Uncle Brian 
had been of the war-cry tribe, of course. He was a quiet, 
silent enthusiast, consuming himself in his own flames, 
and as shy as a schoolboy of exposing any reverent 
eagerness. But he had felt both reverence and eagerness 
for certain things: for all aspects of universal beauty; 
for the conventional amenities of life, with a native bias 
toward Greek Literature, Irish History, and books on 
archeology. All these enthusiasms flowed smoothly be- 
side the whirlpools of emotion he experienced through 
Alicia. When he lost her they continued to flow, but 
probably they had not been sufficient to fill the empti- 
ness. He missed the excitement of the maelstrom; one 
did, Haeckla supposed, after having been in it for some 
time; and, cast back into quiet waters, longed again for 
something to struggle against. It was the unwonted 
peace of a life suddenly become purposeless that upset 
his ordered attitude. He had accustomed himself to 
fighting the devil that inhabited the weak, torn soul of 
his wife, and when the devil finally won the fight, he 
turned Christian. Being a Christian seemed to imply a 
lifelong struggle with a God-imposed devil. 

He had madea very odd Christian, certainly ;one whose 
fervent perverseness would have brought him, in former 
ages, to the flattery of public burning. For a man with 
an unmistakable bias toward philosophy, who had spent 
his life, up to the point of conversion, in an endeavor to 
trace through the fabric of universal hypocrisy the 
minute gold thread of truth, he indulged, now, in a 
confusion of thought, an utter disregard of logical con- 
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sistency, that was almost unbelievable. He swallowed 
the entire dogma of the church whole; gulped it down, 
and defied anyone to hint that it might have disagreed 
with him. He, the lover of Plato, the admirer of Con- 
fucius, the ridiculer of Saint Paul, suddenly proclaimed, 
none the less firmly because very quietly, that the virgin 
birth, the Nicene Creed, the doctrine of Transubstanti- 
ation, were all true and useful facts. He believed in God, 
and he believed in the devil; he diverged from orthodoxy 
only in declaring them one and the same person. 

It was all, in the last analysis, the result of the dread- 
fulness of life. He couldn’t quite face the thing out alone; 
couldn’t carry his bitterness, like a galling pack, on his 
stooped shoulders. The world was wrong, the time out 
of joint. His beloved had gone under in the struggle. 
Through no fault of her own she had been wrecked on 
horrors, and he had watched her long, gradual submer- 
sion; seen her charm, her loveliness, her whole precious 
identity, strangled in the grip of some unearthly and un- 
accountable demon. There was nothing left in life but a 
fast-disappearing beauty; most of it was already, he 
thought, in the unattainable past. So he gallantly ad- 
mitted a great foe—called him by his latest name, and 
having with sporting chivalry granted to the enemy all 
his pretensions to omnipotence, prepared to give battle. 
He pie so desperately the existing order of things that 
he would yield to no euphemistic philosophizing, no de- 
nial of the burden of blame in atheism. Hidebound The- 
ism he declared the true and only doctrine, so that 
thereby he might challenge God to personal combat, and 
be damned eternally, with his wife; be damned as a pro- 
test against the ugliness and injustice of life. 
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Haeckla and Dennis had been bewildered. He had 
made no attempt to convert them—he didn’t in the 
least care to convince anyone, perhaps because he real- 
ized that his new religion was only a refuge into the final 
hopelessness of pessimism. But he liked, occasionally, to 
talk about this ee seonsclA of his faith; he talked in 
somewhat the same spirit that led Childe Roland to 
sound his trumpet when he reached the Dark Tower. 
With pardonable bravado, each of them said: “This is 
my welcome, and this my farewell, for out of this place I 
shall never return.”’ Haeckla decided that probably some 
hazy realization of this spirit had kept them from laugh- 
ing at him, for they had been given at this time to much 
ungenerous laughter, like all children who have sympa- 
thetic companionship to bolster them up in their smug 
contempt for anything queer, or alien to themselves. 
And nothing could have seemed stranger to them, at 
that time, than Uncle Brian’s religious apostasy. Their 
own patchwork religion was a gay figured device; some- 
thing one took seriously or gayly, as the mood directed. 
There was nothing in it inherently sad. 

Uncle Brian was eloquent about the Trinity. He knew 
just what he thought of each member of that puzzling 
coalition. Whether or not his reasoning processes really 
carried him beyond this, to a perfect conception of the 
unity inherent in this threefold manifestation, Haeckla 
had never been able to decide; but she had doubts. She 
rather believed that to have been one of the tenets he 
had swallowed whole, without using his teeth on it. God, 
he said, was the divine revelation, superior to, and an- 
tagonistic to, mankind; Christ was the human embodi- 
ment of godlike attributes. There had been many other 
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attempts at this divinity on earth, but no other com- 
pletely successful one. Christ was the only person who 
had ever combined equality with God and a humble sub- 
jection to Him. Socrates was his favorite illustration of 
this—Socrates, he said, who walked the earth attended 
by the Holy Ghost—his “daemon”; a sort of interlocu- 
tor between heaven and earth—had possessed every di- 
vine quality, with humor thrown in for good measure. 
He had been, in a way, more divine than Jesus, because 
he had been completely self-sufficient, and without fear. 
Living in temperate poverty, preaching always the gos- 
pel of justice and generosity, aspiring toward perfection, 
reverencing the dignity of each human soul, he had been 
everything that a god on earth can be, except that he 
had refused to indulge in self-abasement. Like the Sav- 
iour, he had foreseen his own death, and acquiesced in 
it so thoroughly that he had refused to make a proper 
legal defence. He had spoken before his accusers in terms 
of his own values, and had with equitable cheerfulness 
accepted the consequent inevitable judgment of death. 
At this point, Uncle Brian said, the two had diverged. 
Socrates did not need an agony in the garden. He never 
thought to cry out, ““My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?” because, Uncle Brian said, he hadn’t felt 
forsaken; one must be dependent before one can be de- 
serted. And that was the great strength of Christ; he had 
known that each human being of godlike potentialities 
must submit himself before God, who is so completely 
the apotheosis of their capabilities that He is necessarily 
inimical to any other perfection. Jesus, being humanly 
equal to God, had died subject to his omnipotence, and 
was, therefore, instantly merged with Him. Socrates, he 
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implied, could not but be aspiringly and directly op- 
posed to this omnipotence, and would, therefore, have 
been crushed ruthlessly. Haeckla had gathered that 
Uncle Brian aspired to be crushed with Socrates; he 
would not cry out that he had been forsaken, because 
the fact was obvious and made little difference to the 
Universe. 

It was easy to see that Dennis, by reason of his in- 
heritance from both his father and his mother, would 
be a fertile planting-ground for fanaticism. It was also 
apparent that he would never, probably, accept any 
orthodox religion, especially Christianity, associated as 
this was with his father’s failure and the loss of his 
mother. His heart had been wrung twice; once when 
Alicia had been taken away from him, and again when 
he had seen his father’s stoical, willing death, and real- 
ized, for the first time, fully, how thankless, how embit- 
tered his life had been. He had failure as a direct legacy 
from his parents, and it was safe to say that however 
much this would effect him in essentials, he would never 
imitate either of them 1n a conscious fashion. And that 
was the best Haeckla could do to explain to herself 
Orpheus’ dark philosophy of death, which was probably, 
she thought, not so dark as it had at first seemed. We all 
must die, Dennis said through Orpheus, 1n order that we 
may not be at enmity with the eternal force (his father’s 
God); we are all gods, some few more than others; but 
if we renounce our divinity (as his father’s Saviour did) 
we placate the undying toward which we aspire, and 
merge with it in immortality. Orpheus was willing to 
submit; Uncle Brian had only receded, inch by inch, 
toward death, still plying his sword; he should have had 
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wounds, none of which were tn his back. 

But Orpheus, Haeckla found as she returned to the 
story, had very charming qualities. In his gentle humor, 
his spasmodic gaiety, his pride in the achievement of 
love, he brought Dennis before her in a disturbing and 
almost physical fashion. He and Persephone were, in all 
their moods, the embodiment of young love; and 
Haeckla, sitting in her room and following them, by 
candle-light, in their greedy pursuit of happiness—with 
which, by reason of their absurd youthfulness, they 
could not be sated—felt, for the first time, as old as she 
was. She remembered poignantly her own youth with 
Dennis; before the wrecked happiness of those about 
them had injected into them the poisons of doubt. 
Persephone hated the idea of death, but what, after all, 
was an Idea? Orpheus had his prophetic convictions, but 
where was there a conviction that could distract him 
long from the joys of love in a friendly, beautiful 
world? Haeckla could see them so distinctly, roused 
from the tragic contemplation of a possible separation 
by some such trivial thing as a venturesome bird, or a 
gust of cold wind, or a slant of sun into their eyes— 
roused to a sudden realization of each other’s presence, 
of the lovely orderliness of the world, of some immedi- 
ate and easily-remedied want, such as thirst or hunger. 
She could see the flood of relief into their hearts, as they 
forgot distant possibilities of evil in a quick kiss; in the 
solidity of the ground under them, as they stretched 
their cramped limbs. She knew the added joy there was 
in this sudden reunion of thought between them. 
“‘They’re so young,” she said over and over again to her- 
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self, as if youth were a rare accident in a world composed 
chiefly of Gulliver’s Strildrugs. 


* 


But while Persephone and Orpheus were hoarding 
sunlight in a world that had never yet seen winter, cold 
winds were gathering below and above them. Snow and 
ice were making ready to visit an unsuspecting earth. 
Out of the black halls of Tartarus, erupting through the 
upper air toward Mount Olympus, the black chargers of 
Aidoneus, whom men, in terror of drawing his attention 
by naming him, called The Invisible One, drew his 
golden chariot so swiftly that the flight was that of a black 
arrow in flames. And in a moment Aidoneus stood be- 
fore the mighty Zeus and saluted him fraternally. Like 
dark wings his hair fell back from the unearthly pallor of 
his face, and his gloomy eyes narrowed against the splendor 
of the flashing hall. In that place, where was concentrated 
the essence of his brother's dominion, all the sunlight of the 
world, he looked the intruder he was, the grim lord of the 
underworld dead; bloodless as his subjects, and nourished 
only by such shadows as night might hint on the twilight. 
Shading his tortured eyes, finally, with a long hand that 
seemed nerveless and ineffective as tt hung beside him, but 
which sprang tense and powerful to a protective arch across 
his forehead, he spoke; his votce so hollow that st pene- 
trated thinly to the ears, never once reverberating against 
those echoing walls. He stood, as he talked, with bowed 
head and bent shoulders, looking oppressed and pitiful with 
loneliness, so that one had to listen to his words to know his 
arrogant pride of self. 
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compared Zeus unfavorably with his other great brother, 
Poseidon, beside whose throne under the waters, in the 
deep purple and green maze of shadow, it was a pleasure 
to sit in fraternal amity. He made a little joke to the 
effect that he himself, had, after all, the best of their 
threefold dominion, since he eventually received into his 
realm everything Zeus’ sun took such pains to grow for 
him on earth; everything except the sun himself, and 
Apollo, he thanked Kronos, was undying. He wanted, 
however, one thing of Zeus that would never come to 
him voluntarily. He wanted a wife. Upon hearing which, 
Zeus rocked the heavens with uncontrollable mirth, 
asking, between gusts of laughter, what woman, in the 
name of Hekate, was dark enough to have suggested to 
him marital bliss? And then, slyly, he offered Aidoneus 
his own wife with his blessing, and laughed again so that, 
as Dennis wrote, the golden palace shook, darting lightning 
across the skies, and the leafy trees on earth turned up their 
silvery faces in astonishment. Aidoneus, with a grim 
staccato chuckle, ended the merriment by demanding 
Zeus’ bright daughter, Demeter’s child, Persephone. 
Zeus exclaimed, and then sat wrapt in thought for a 
moment. He looked curiously at his dark brother, try- 
ing to see him as husband to the brightest, the youngest, 
the most irresponsible of the sun-steeped Olympians. 
The picture was incongruous, and he finally said so. Of 
course it was, Aidoneus agreed. All the loveliest achieve- 
ments were incongruous; one needed contrast for em- 
phasis. He had wanted a wife for a long time; someone to 
sit beside him on the shroud-like throne of Tartarus; 
someone to share with him the cumulative burden of 
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darkness and death which was his heritage forever. He 
had been watching, he said, for generations, and never 
had he seen anyone who combined the royal blood 
worthy of his choice, and the gay dazzling beauty he de- 
manded as relief; never until he had seen the child Per- 
sephone, following the Muses in a dance, and laughing 
madly at nothing. He needed, he said, a little laughter, 
and the only way he could ever attain it would be 
through marrying a girl (he chuckled) who could laugh 
for no reason at all. Zeus objected that a short sojourn 
on the banks of the Styx would soon cure her of that 
gracious habit. Aidoneus smiled; perhaps, he said, but 
meanwhile one hearty peal of merriment would have 
swayed the cobwebs on his walls; and the golden head 
would shine like laughter forever. Zeus looked around 
cautiously for eavesdroppers, and then beckoned his 
brother closer. They whispered together. He himself, 
Zeus said, had no objections. Persephone was scant of 
respect for him; scant of respect for any of her elders; 
she needed a husband. It was all very well, he said, for 
Artemis to run wild on earth; Artemis was proud and 
cold, and could take care of herself. Persephone, how- 
ever, was impulsive, and ardent. She would be con- 
stantly embroiling herself. Already . . . and Ai- 
doneus broke in with an oath to say that he would be 
revenged upon anyone who touched his property. After 
all, Zeus resumed, smoothly, women of that sort were 
best married young before they could make serious trou- 
ble. And what, he asked, could be more fitting than that 
Aidoneus should have her? She was his own niece, 
daughter of his own brother and sister. Ah, his sister! 
murmured Aidoneus. Demeter was headstrong. Would 
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she consent to his taking Persephone? Zeus stroked his 
beard thoughtfully, and then shook his head. Demeter 
doted on the child; gave her her way in everything. They 
lowered their voices still further, and then they walked 
together out of the hall into the blinding radiance of a 
promontory. 

Below them were thick, reclining clouds, which shut 
off the earth from sight, but Zeus puffed them away 
with a mighty breath, so that like scattered birds they 
broke formation, leaving a straight path of sight to the 
restless sunlit earth at their feet. Zeus motioned with his 
hand and said, “Look,” and Aidoneus, shading his eyes 
with both hands, peered like an owl through the far 
brightness until, a little to the north on the slopes of the 
Muses, he saw—(the gods are far-sighted). ‘‘Listen,”’ said 
Zeus, and he heard. 

At the northern foot of Olympus there was a valley of 
beech trees, and out of the silvery mesh of their 
branches, the stately oak trees ascended the slopes of 
Mount Pieria. Dwarfed by these motionless giants, 
Orpheus and Persephone stood in debate. The King of 
the Gods and the King of the Dead heard Persephone 
taunt her lover with some boast he had apparently just 
made. They heard her scornful disbelieving laughter, 
and saw, by a hasty, teasing kiss, how little she cared 
that his power was, as she said, not equal to her own as 
goddess. And then Orpheus with a savage shake of his 
wild black hair, adjusted his lyre, and told Persephone 
to stand close to him. The two mighty brothers listened 
for the first strains of the song, and lost, through this 
curiosity, all power to interfere with what followed. For 
no one could resist the music of Orpheus’ lyre, as he 
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turned to the towering forest that sloped above him with 
the hillside, and sang a song of freedom to the oak 
trees. 

He sang of the age-old tyranny of the plains at their feet, 
conquered by their sturdy forefathers, but now rebellious 
under their kindly rule; of the greedy mouths of the grow- 
ing grain, sucking slowly the sustenance from the land, so 
that their young trees went hungry and dropped their 
bright crown of leaves in early death; of the inland droughts 
—the long hot days when they could scarcely find drink in 
the ground against their thirst; when the sun glared white 
and burning on their bent heavy heads, and stole the pre- 
cious moisture of the earth without giving it back in cool 
rain. He sang of the huddled monotony of their lives—the 
exhausted soil in which the little varnished acorns could not 
put out their roots, and of a fertile shore to the east which 
waited only to welcome them; the wild shores of Thrace, his 
home, where the land put out arms to cherish the sea, and 
rejoiced in the surging roar of the white, aspiring waves. It 
was @ sea that had lent its blue to Aphrodite’s eyes; the 
mighty Aegean in which islands bloomed numberless as 
water-lilies; a tideless sea, that spread its white locks on the 
rocky coast—spread them out and drew them back with a 
hollow murmur, eternally, and yet never encroached its 
flood upon the land. There were ships in that sea, he sang— 
galleys of purple and crimson, like huge flowers, or the 
scooped shells of mammoth fruits, which passed in and out 
of the islands with drowsy majesty, their sails flashing 
about the imprisoned wind, their golden prows sweeping 
apart the water like the pointed hands of a sea-god. And on 
the shore of that unconquered country, the oak trees— 
would they follow him—might spread their roots indefi- 
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nitely; multiply at will, and finally rule the land, an inoin- 
cible forest of kings. 

As he sang, the trees lifted their heads to listen; they 
nodded and tossed the surf of their leaves, hearing of that 
beautiful country of their desire. Orpheus took a few steps 
down the slope, tentatively, Persephone moving beside him, 
her eyes mad with excitement, her feet mesmerized to follow 
his unthinkingly. There was a mighty stir behind them—a 
vast creaking of branches, an upheaval of the earth, and 
then slowly, majestically, following the singer, the whole 
hillside of Pterita moved in ordered ranks. No concerted 
effort of all the formidable winds at Zeus’ command could 
so have swept along that titanic forest. Hypnotized by the 
notes of the lyre, by the magic song of Orpheus, they paced 
behind him; trailing a mile of dense shade at his heels, 
their arms fluttering with the joy of unfettered march. 
Straight on he led them, still singing—north and east; 
across the Strymon River, whose waters churned in wonder 
of that surge of trees from bank to bank, until the Naiads 
shot thetr silver heads above the stream, opened their narrow 
slits of gray eyes, and cried for protection to their father, 
Oceanus. Straight on to Zone Orpheus led them, and there, 
stopping, he watched their tumultuous pause; singing of 
future felicity, he persuaded them to order their ranks, close 
together for protection, and then saw them respond to his 
chant of the richness of the soil by sinking their claw-like 
roots into the loam. Slowly, the song ceased. Orpheus’ fin- 
gers dropped wearily from the lyre, and Zeus and Aido- 
neus, released from the spell, heard the oak trees whispering 
ecstatically among themselves; saw Persephone standing 
rapt before her lover, her hands clasped loosely behind her— 
before they turned in amazement, each to the other. 
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Never before had such a thing happened, and Zeus 
muttered into his beard that never should it happen 
again. Beautiful Mount Pieria, the home of his nine 
tuneful daughters—look at it, he said, one whole side 
stripped of its foliage; nothing left but ploughed-up 
earth, and a few scattered weaklings that had not been 
strong enough to follow the magician! He concealed 
under his threats an admiration for this unheard-of feat; 
even he, though he might if he chose destroy the whole 
world, could not have moved a hillside to follow him of 
its own accord. Aidoneus moved restlessly beside him. 
The girl was in love. She should not be allowed to trail 
this savage outcast, this boastful mischiefmaker, all 
over the country, as she pleased. Wouldn’t Zeus give her 
to him at once; and also curb this barbarian singer who 
might be capable of drawing the dead back to the land 
of the living? Zeus was non-committal. He could do 
nothing, he said, being in fear of Demeter. Demeter 
would never let Persephone go; Aidoneus knew her 
power on earth, and her ruthlessness. No, he tempo- 
rized; Aidoneus was lord in his own third of the universe. 
Everything that went beneath the earth’s surface was 
his; no one could interfere with him in his own realm. 
He, Zeus, would take no direct responsibility, but 
neither would he take precautions to guard the girl. His 
brother was powerful; let him take Persephone, if he 
wanted her. Once 1n the underworld, once she had eaten 
of the night-grown fruit of the dead, she was his eter- 
nally. As for Orpheus, he belonged, as anyone could see, 
with the gods. He was of Zeus’ blood, but thought him- 
self too good for their pleasures. He explained Orpheus’ 
views on death to Aidoneus, who vowed that he would 
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never be responsible for indulging them. Let the gods 
keep him here, above ground; he himself would keep 
Persephone underground and far from the sound of his 
music. Then with a curt nod of farewell and a sign to his 
impatient horses, Aidoneus was off to the black Sicilian 


portals of the dead. 


* 


Haeckla was sure that Dennis, were she to tell him 
that his father was indicated in almost every line he had 
written about Aidoneus, would indignantly deny it; 
would accuse her of that psychological and human 
fallacy of finding only what she wanted to find and 
ignoring everything else. She could fairly hear him say 
that his characters were all imaginary; and of course 
they were, but that had nothing to do with the argu- 
ment. People were given, she thought, to speaking of 
the imagination as if it were a superimposed and inde- 
pendent faculty; an invisible kind of spirit, visiting them 
or not at will; a creature whose feet had never touched 
the mire of reality, whose wings were capable of bearing 
one into skies unlike any ever seen with open eyes. So 
far as the results went, and in a symbolic sense, this was 
true, but in no individual case was it an adequate de- 
scription. The imagination was rooted in the individual 
experience, and the flowers it bore were colored by the 
soil from which they took their genesis. There never had 
been, there never could be, a purely imaginary char- 
acter. The creator might have been completely unaware 
of the sources of his fictions: he might have used eyes 
seen once in a long-forgotten past, eyes seen on the 
street in a flashing awareness, and then, apparently, 
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forgotten. He might have drawn an “imagined” face 
from some obscure fusion, in his mind, of a picture, or a 
description in a book, that had happened to link itself 
with something already familiar, so that that which he 
finally envisioned might not, indeed, have belonged to 
any living creature—but the materials that had gone 
into the composite picture were intensely personal. She 
supposed everyone knew this, but everyone was likely 
to forget it, especially the friends of poor novelists, who 
searched their stories for mutual acquaintances; for a 
more intimate knowledge of the author than friendship 
had revealed to them; for just the sort of thing she was 
now doing to Dennis. Not that she would ever think of 
making syllogisms to prove that Aidoneus was, line for 
line and lineaments tallied, Dennis’ father. That would 
not only be stupid, but untrue, and equivalent to saying 
that his book was nothing more than a realistic hash, 
warmed over against a passing hunger. It would amount 
to accusing Dennis of an impoverished mind, and pre- 
sumption in considering himself a novelist. Aidoneus 
was a real creation, a synthesis of impressions too com- 
plicated for unraveling; but a few lines of the description 
had brought Uncle Brian unexpectedly and vividly be- 
fore her. 

The “dark wings” of hair about his pale face had first 
made her see him. Uncle Brian’s pallor was not “un- 
earthly” in any way, but it was pronounced enough to 
be unusual, and his extremely black hair (barely short 
enough to escape the suggestion of an attendant paint- 
bedaubed palette), was always brushed back from his 
temples in a thick wave, faintly suggestive of the Greek 
head of Hypnos. Of course that much was like Dennis, 
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too. It was odd how like his father he was, in his rare 
moments of repose; how unlike him in his restless vivid- 
ness; so that at times she had a strange hallucination of 
seeing embodied in one form two quite distinct and 
dearly-loved persons. But Dennis’ hands, although they 
were shaped like his father’s, elongated almost to carica- 
ture in a Cimabue fashion, and knotty at the joints, 
hadn’t the odd duality of Uncle Brian’s; a duality very 
noticeable, and hinted at 1n the description of Aidoneus, 
whose hands looked ineffectual in idleness, and became 
nervously alive for the least gesture. Perhaps it was be- 
cause of those long, long fingers, that she had used to 
watch Uncle Brian’s hands so curiously. He had a habit 
of letting them dangle, as if he never again in his life in- 
tended to use them. She could see him now, lying back in 
a chair, reading, his left hand gripping the book as if 
someone were trying to force it away from him for a 
fatal purpose—and his right hand falling almost to the 
floor, looking as inanimate as 1f it were sharing eternal 
quiet with a corpse; almost as if he had taken to heart 
the Biblical injunction. And when they both hung limp 
at his sides it gave his whole attitude a purposeless, 
helpless appearance that contrasted forcibly with the 
tense vigor of his sudden movements. She had watched 
him so often, going out of the house into the strong sun- 
light, his eyes weak from poring over books in a bad 
light, and standing for a moment with hanging arms and 
hopeless, blinking eyes; and then had seen that charac- 
teristic quick gesture of shading his eyes which had 
found so relevant, so inevitable a place in Dennis’ brief 
picture of the gloomy king of the underworld. 

These were three little likenesses, more revealing, 
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more reminiscent in their very triviality, than any 
uncalled-for and painstaking analysis, on Dennis’ part, 
of his father’s character, could possibly have been. But 
the touch that painted in the missing feature, thus con- 
firming the decided likeness, was enclosed in a non- 
chalant parenthesis. Zeus laughed in a gusty, roaring 
fashion, with a careless, giant mirth, and Aidoneus con- 
tributed to the jollity a “grim, staccato chuckle.” If 
she had been drawing a complete analogy she would 
have to have said that Zeus, because he laughed as her 
father laughed, represented her father—a ridiculous 
contention. To say that Michael laughed as the gods 
laughed would have been the more respectful simile, 
although even that carried with it an implication, very 
inept, of rudimentary humor; and one of her constant 
complaints in childhood used to be that she never could 
see what her father was laughing at, to which her 
mother had once replied, ‘Your father talks like a per- 
verse pedant, and laughs like the schoolboy who has 
just put a tack in his chair,” at which, unaccountably, 
her ie had laughed again. Brian Ardley, on the 
other hand, never varied his smiles except with that 
harsh little chuckle, and the contrast in their parents’ 
merriment had been one of the most incongruous ele- 
ments in their intimacy. Although her father was about 
as dissimilar from the Zeus of legend (whom Dennis 
took over whole for his own purposes) as it was possible 
for two people to be—he was a rangy, absurdly youthful 
creature, with an impractical and unregal disposition— 
the picture of the two gods, enjoying themselves and 
each other in their opposed fashions, took her back in- 
evitably to the days when she and Dennis would hear, 
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about either house, triumphant shouts, punctuated by 
sudden dry chuckles. 

Dennis must have recognized these little characteris- 
tics as they came back to his consciousness already 
attached to his conception of Aidoneus, and, thinking 
them, quite rightly, unimportant mannerisms, and in 
keeping with the idea he had for ground-work of the 
King of the Dead, simply let them remain; quite rightly 
because of course the fact that Aidoneus shaded his 
eyes as Uncle Brian used to do, had similar hands, and 
laughed as he did, wouldn’t necessarily imply that the 
two were identified in his creative mind. These details 
were only indices to the fact. The outward resemblance 
ended with superficialities, and no intimate friend of 
Uncle Brian’s, reading the story, would have seen any 
further implications of likeness to him in the character. 
It was not his father who, somewhere in the depths of 
Dennis’ mind, as Aidoneus evolved from the stock- 
figure of myth into a real personality, became involved 
in the creation. It was only Dennis’ most obscure emo- 
tions toward his father; only one or two aspects of their 
difficult relationship that furnished motive-power to 
the significance of the man in the story. So far as she had 
read, those deeper forces had played little part, but 
knowing as she did that in terms of the legend Dennis’ 
father would have to carry off his beloved, she saw that 
the struggle between them—the instinctive tug-of-war 
that had lasted between father and son so long as Uncle 
Brian lived, and distressed them both by canceling their 
undeniable affection for each other, was not yet ended. 
Dennis was working it out, apparently, in a vicarious 
form; and she hoped, for the sake of her love for both of 
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them, that he would settle it satisfactorily, and be at 
peace with the dead. 


* 


While Haeckla had been reading dark things into the 
quite dark enough interview that had just taken place 
above the unsuspecting heads of Persephone and Or- 
pheus, they were wasting their last days together after 
the fashion of lovers secure in each other, and confident 
of their own ability to mold circumstances to their will 
by the mere power of wishing. Instead of realizing that 
their happiness might be an ephemeral and momentary 
affair, instead of concentrating their emotions to the en- 
joyment of what they had already attained, they were 
pushing forward to new ground—exploring new sensa- 
tions, reconciling new differences, inventing new dis- 
putes; just as if, indeed, they expected a fulfillment of 
that Utopia for lovers where Time’s winged chariot lies 
rusty and outmoded in some forgotten remoteness. 

The memorable aspect of their relationship at that 
time was the final capitulation of Persephone; her arrival 
at that last stage of surrender through which most 
women (not herself, thank Heaven, thought Haeckla) 
must pass in order to possess their souls in peace; that 
most difficult surrender, past which, despite all the plati- 
tudes mankind has made on the subject, one can not see 
ahead to the result, being aware only of a struggle and a 
shamefaced, panic-stricken refuge into captivity, as if 
acknowledging that defeat were better than a continua- 
tion of the siege. Persephone had, as Orpheus said, out- 
grown the virgin philosophy of Artemis, but she had 
outgrown it only by tumbling into an unexpected emo- 
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tional state that proved incompatible with her theories. 
When Artemis reproached her for her shabby defection, 
bringing to bear on her all the logical and excellent rea- 
soning with which they had formerly bolstered up their 
disinclinations, Persephone would listen, puzzled, and 
agree; and then block the argument by explaining that 
Orpheus was so different from the rest of his sex that he 
simply slipped through the fine meshes of the logic. 
Still, though Orpheus had slipped through, the meshes 
were there, separating him a little from complete pos- 
session. Neither of them saw that it was not enough to 
outgrow emotions, because one step backward always 
revealed them, inexorably awaiting. 

The march of the oak trees did it, Persephone said. 
She had until then been retreating, little by little, from 
the problem of owning Orpheus her lord and master; 
retreating step by step to those wild heights of the soul 
upon which every human being is monarch of himself 
and his destiny. And with every backward step the 
problem took a forward pace, following closely, making 
a return impossible, so that she had always to be choos- 
ing between engaging in battle or receding a step 
farther. And finally she was back as far as she could go, 
and ready to close the gates of the citadel. It was at this 
point that she had taunted Orpheus with his limitations, 
his lack of power, her own immutable magnificence as 
goddess, and Orpheus, in a boastful panic of self- 
assertion, had led her soul back to himself under pre- 
tence of planting a forest on the bare shores of Thrace. 
What chance had Persephone, her independence already 
besieged in its last, half-hearted stronghold, when even 
the rooted trees of the forest were hypnotized into fol- 
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born for receiving, not for giving, reverence; and im- 
pulsively promised to do anything, be anything, he 
wanted. She even promised to die when he did, so that 
they might never be separated. 

For a short time only they were occupied with this 
pleasant submission. Orpheus played the tyrant very 
gently, but very thoroughly, as a child sets about 
exhausting the possibilities of a new toy. It was so de- 
lightful to say, “Come,” and then watch Persephone 
obey him. Always, before, ‘““Come” had meant “Go” to 
her, even though going at the time seemed a pointless 
and rather desolate gesture. And now she began to see 
that in giving up her wayward freedom she had found in 
its place a reasonable and consistent liberty. It was 
pleasant, she found, to be free of trying or pretending to 
be free. It was pleasant to find that in doing as Orpheus 
desired, she was fulfilling her own desires. 

Then Orpheus made a mistake. They planned, one 
evening, to meet the next morning at the Vale of Tempe, 
and go together to Sicily. Persephone knew a spot in the 
Vale of Enna where purple anemones grew as large as 
the palm of her hand. Orpheus must see them, and help 
her gather a double-armful to give to her mother on her 
festival day. Orpheus was charmed. They would, he 
said, have a long day together, with no one to interrupt 
them. But the Naiads, Persephone reminded him; they 
had to go too. Demeter would never let her go so far 
from Hellas without the Naiads in attendance. Orpheus 
asked if he were not protection enough? She thought so, 
of course, but Demeter disagreed. Orpheus, then, be- 
lieved he wouldn’t go; he would feel out of place with 
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two dozen girls, all of them whispering and laughing at 
him whenever he turned his back a moment. Very well, 
she agreed haughtily, if he thought more of his own 
dignity than of the pleasure of her company, she could 
manage very well without him; now that she thought of 
it, he was more in need of the companionship of the 
Graces than that of the Nymphs. And after a few final 
words to the effect that a day with her old friends would 
be a much-needed and salutary relief, she disappeared 
into the upper air, an indignant whirlwind of hair flut- 
tering after her. 

Orpheus thought it over and decided that he had per- 
haps been in the wrong, but he did wish that Persephone 
would take a stand, if only for once, against that silly 
mother of hers. He resented those attendant Nymphs, 
charming though they might be as individuals, and sus- 
pected that they were requisitioned against him. He 
knew he was not popular on Mount Olympus. Still, he 
had been rather petty, and he would make it up to Per- 
sephone. He would be there before her in the morning, 
waiting in the Vale of Tempe, and he would be as 
pleasant as possible to every one of those shy, odd 
daughters of the streams and fountains, with their flying 
silvery hair and their narrow hostile eyes. After all, they 
loved Persephone, too. Then Orpheus laughed, remem- 
bering the well-deserved allusion to the Graces. And why 
not, he thought? Why not go to them now, as a pleasant 
wedge for apology on the morrow? He would go and out- 
Grace them with his music. He could do anything with 
his music, Orpheus reflected, with enjoyable vanity. He 
could, if he wanted, bring tears of pity to the stony eyes 
of Aidoneus; more than that, he could tame the dread 
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Eumenides; call them back from their quarry, and re- 
duce the hissing serpents‘of their hair to somnolent im- 
potence. But could he? He paused, irresolute, thinking 
that he might try it. If he could do that, he reflected, he 
could do anything—go to Olympus and win Persephone 
from her monopolizing mother; gain the consent of all 
the gods, even Zeus, to his taking her for his own. The 
idea was irresistible. Orpheus hesitated no longer, but 
turned toward Mount Kithaeron, intending to ascend 
the slopes where no feet had ever made a path. 

But Kithaeron was far from Tempe, measuring, as 
Orpheus had almost forgotten to do, by human feet 
rather than by godlike wings. And the three dread sis- 
ters, though his lyre drew them, silent and attentive, 
into a half-circle at his feet, were of so unimaginably 
horrible an aspect that Orpheus was frightened for the 
first time in his life. He had often sung with a ring of 
ferocious animals closing him in, and had trusted com- 
pletely to his power for a safe withdrawal; but these ter- 
rible monsters, crouching there with their business of 
pitiless pursuit stamped in every line of their faces, 
apparent even in their careless attitude of repose—they 
were far more formidable. He sang on and on, dreading 
that final test of mesmerism, trying to comfort himself 
with the assurance that the innocent were safe from 
Furies, so that dawn glinted on the scaly coils of their 
hair, before he retreated, trembling, cautious, from the 
glare of their yellow eyes; and even as he strode north, 
on shaking knees, Persephone, piqued that he had not 
met her with humble apologies and ashamed to wait any 
longer against the gay clamor of her companions, was 
already in shining flight toward Sicily. So when Orpheus 
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met the climbing sun in the green gorge of Tempe, and 
knew from the blank echoing of his shouts that Per- 
sephone had not waited for him, he resigned himself to 
missing her for the day, with a half-regret for his self- 
imposed humanity—because without her assistance the 
journey across the Mediterranean was impossible. Then, 
as a balm to his pride, he remembered his super-human 
triumph over the most terrifying of all goddesses the 
night before, and began philosophically to imagine what 
a thrilling tale it would make for Persephone when she 
returned in the evening; to contemplate the song with 
which he shortly intended to storm the smugness of 
Mount Olympus. 

Meanwhile, Persephone had done her best to put him 
out of her mind. She would be gay, she decided, and 
carefree, and silly, just as she used to be before she knew 
him. She would play games as if there were nothing else 
in the world, except hiding and being found to the ac- 
companiment of laughter that could make one’s scalp 
deliciously uneasy, one’s next breath uncertain, and 
one’s whole body pricked with fire. She would be very 
affectionate with all these girls who were so fond of her, 
and especially with Ianthe who had told her the other 
day that she was wasting herself on Orpheus, who was 
not capable of appreciating her. She had been offended 
at the time, and had hurt Ianthe’s feelings a little, but 
she would make it up to her now. So it happened that 
Orpheus, in his desire to overcome all obstacles, had 
overstepped himself, and in taking tardy thought for 
the morrow which was never to come, gave away what 
little of the present was left to him; and Ianthe took 
from Persephone’s lips her last maiden kiss. 
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For among those guardian Naiads was Styx, Nymph 
of the great river that bounds the realm of the dead. In 
that dark stream she was as flashing as the lovely Janthe 
when the sun found her under the dim waters or met her 
as she rose in a swirl of spray to the green banks; but in 
the upper air Styx appeared less shining than her sisters; 
her hair silver, as theirs, but tarnished with too much 
darkness; her eyes inimical by reason of the unaccus- 
tomed brightness. She had been slighted by Persephone 
in the past, and now, pleased at the prospect of revenge, 
had an arrangement with Aidoneus, King Hades, whe 
had waited this whole morning for her signal, his steeds 
harnessed to the golden chariot, his head crowned with 
a chaplet of flowers; so that Styx peered narrowly after 
Persephone wherever she went and waited until she 
should stray from her companions. Watching, she saw 
Tanthe tumble a handful of violets into Persephone’s 
lap; saw the kiss she received for thanks; and then 
heard her ask Janthe to make some wreaths, while she 
went to find the large anemones she especially wanted. 
When Persephone cascaded the roses, hyacinths, and 
narcissi on to the ground beside Janthe and went sing- 
ing away from the group under the trees, off into the hot 
noon fields, Styx, who had been sitting innocently be- 
side a fountain, running her fingers through the water, 
dropped three stones, one after the other, down into the 
underground stream that fed the fountain, and Aidoneus, 
waiting impatiently for that sign, knew that Persephone 
was alone and shut off from sight of the Nymphs by the 
trees surrounding the knoll on which they were gathered. 

Persephone, radiantly cool as the midnight moon, in 
the flat, midday brightness, her arms full of anemones, 
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saw, at a little distance, that most rarely beautiful 
flower which is always growing just beyond. Contrary 
to most of the things one seeks, 1t became more and 
more desirable as she neared it. J¢ grew on a tall stem, 
as pliant as the wind, tts colors shifting with the stir of the 
petals, and Persephone, her mind intent on reaching it, 
scarcely heard a plunging sound that followed her; 
certainly didn’t see the earth behind her stretch cavern- 
ously, and her hated uncle turn the heads of his horses 
in direct pursuit of her. She heard them at last, just as 
she knelt to sever the stem of the anemone; and, her 
hand outstretched, turned her head, but not in time to 
call for help, or to run. The horses did not stop, so 
swiftly the thing happened. With incredible agility, con- 
sidering his stiff, royal hauteur, Dis slackened the speed 
of the chariot and caught the cowering Persephone up to 
his side; then, with one hand over her mouth, he called 
to his horses, and, with a swerve about and a headlong 
plunge, the same moment saw the black earth close be- 
hind them. Persephone, whose first thought had child- 
ishly been for the lost flower—such a flower as she 
would never find again—had still more childishly 
thought next of her mother, and in her struggle she had 
evaded the gagging hand long enough to call Demeter’s 
name twice; but by the time the lazy Naiads, reclining 
under the trees, had heard the terror-stricken cries and 
had flung themselves into the meadow, it was as still 
as though it has been empty for years, and there was no 
trace of violence in the grass—only a few prints of 
horses’ feet, and two long wheel tracks, which might or 
might not have been there before. After an hour’s 
frantic calling and searching, extended out of panic into 
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futility, they started dejectedly for Hellas—all except 
Styx, who had excellent excuses for not accompanying 
them, so near home as she was; and even better reasons. 
Dennis barely sketched the familiar details of Deme- 
ter’s search for her daughter; how her sharp ears, always 
on guard when Persephone was away from her, heard 
the last cry of her child; how she inquired first for clues 
of all the gods and goddesses, and received none but 
evasive replies, according to Zeus’ commands; then of 
the lesser divinities of the air, the mountains, and the 
waters; how even the birds did not dare hint to her of 
the truth; and how, finally, after nine days of fasting, 
of wandering all over the face of the earth, her corn- 
colored hair dishevelled, a black cloak draping her giant 
majesty, a smoking pine-torch in her hand, she came at 
last to Arethusa, who took pity on her and bade her ask 
news of Hekate, the midnight goddess of the cross-roads, 
and of Helios, the watchman of the gods; one of whom 
told her that Persephone was by now the bride of her 
uncle, Hades; the other of whom sadly confirmed the 
news, adding that no power could have rescued the 
child, since all had been done with Zeus’ approval. 
Then Demeter, outraged by such perfidy, sent word 
to Zeus that while Persephone was detained under- 
ground, she herself would live among men in enmity 
with the gods and the earth whose fertility was her care, 
and disregarding his attempts at reconciliation, she 
kept her word, living at Eleusis in the house of Celeus, 
and occupying herself with tending the youngest child of 
the family, while the fruits and grains of the earth 
drooped and died, and famine was born from the decay. 
The whole world became barren and desolate. The 
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human race was in danger of dying out, for hitherto 
there had been perpetual summer, and people had not 
learned to gather in harvest against the winter season, 
but had taken only so much food as the day’s needs and 
sacrifices to the gods required. The gods, too, went 
hungry, as they depended, for much of their sustenance, 
upon the libations and the fumes of sacrificial animals, 
roasting upon their altars. Finally Zeus, after having 
seen Iris return from Demeter many times with rejected 
proposals of truce, sent Hermes to Erebus, the under- 
world kingdom, to fetch back Persephone and rescue the 
world from Demeter’s unyielding wrath. “And he found 
the Lord Hades,” wrote Dennis, quoting Homer, “‘in 
his house, seated upon his couch, and his shy mate be- 
side him, much reluctant because she yearned for her 
mother.” The wily Aidoneus was forced to let Perseph- 
one go, but gave her first a pomegranate to break her 
long fast, and she, thinking herself released, ate, in her 
relief, a few seeds, to give her strength for the journey 
home. 
* 


All this time Orpheus had taken his only joy in the 
barren aspect of the world; it is not given to every lover 
to see the whole visible earth suffer against its will in 
proportion to his own loss. At first he had been almost 
mad with grief; had stormed Mount Olympus and 
threatened the king of gods and men. He forgot, on this 
occasion, his lyre, the only power he possessed of per- 
suasiveness, but Zeus, because the rash youth was his 
own grandchild, because he was already regretting his 
acquiescence, and because he was by nature tolerant to 
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the weaknesses of lovers when they did not directly in- 
terfere with his own, did not strike him down with a 
thunderbolt, but sent him off with terse advice to seek 
another love and avoid risking rivalry with the powerful 
king of the underworld, whose wife Persephone now ir- 
retrievably was. Demeter had had scant speech to 
spare him when Orpheus sought her out. She said that 
she would either have Persephone back, or starve the 
world down into Persephone’s new kingdom; though, 
she added, her daughter would not be brought back for 
Orpheus’ benefit. Strangely enough, it was with Artemis 
that he found most comfort; their mutual sorrow made 
them friends. Artemis’ fiery hair was shorn, in token of 
mourning, and she spoke grimly to Orpheus, trying to 
look haughty and stern as if her eyes were not red with 
weeping, and said that until her friend was returned to 
her she would not light the earth at night, and that her 
brother Phoebus drove the horses of the sun each day 
farther from the earth by way of protest. Orpheus 
thanked her humbly, and then burst into a tirade of 
abuse, directed at his own impotence and vanity. He 
might, he said, have saved Persephone. While he had 
been exerting his power against the Eumenides—and 
when had they ever interfered with him?—Persephone 
had gone alone to Sicily, unattended except by those 
silly girls, who could do nothing in her defence; could 
not even stay beside her. Had he been there, he said, as 
he should have been, he might have charmed the earth 
into refusing the chariot entrance; might even have 
melted the wicked intentions of the Invisible Host of 
Many, Aidoneus. Artemis said, “Very likely,” because 
she was jealous that she too had not been asked to go, 
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but immediately she was ashamed of her pettiness and 
told him that his presence would have made no differ- 
ence; what, she asked, could he, what could any of them 
have done, against the combined intentions of the two 
greatest gods of the universe? 

Orpheus’ mother, too, echoed Artemis’ comfort, but 
he was convinced that he had been at fault. His defec- 
tion had happened to coincide with his tragedy, and so 
guilt made cause and effect of the two circumstances. He 
retired to Thrace, and lived in desolate lethargy on a 
bleak hillside, singing, occasionally, such fragments of 
his sorrow as found words, to the sympathetic oak trees 
that had followed the two lovers on their happiest day. 
Through many cycles of light and darkness he stayed 
there, watching the sparse grass shrink to a dry, matted 
stain on the ground, and the trees drop their last lifeless 
leaves and stand shivering in the first cold the world had 
ever known. The very roots dried and froze in the earth, 
and starving birds stripped the last berries from the 
bushes. The nights were moonless; the sun gave less 
light and warmth every day, so that the darkness was 
long, and the days so cheerless that he never regretted 
their brevity. Orpheus could not eat; he grew thinner 
and wilder in appearance; really only lived at all be- 
cause, whether or not be chose to be mortal, he had di- 
vine ichor in his veins, and was hard to kill. All the time 
he thought only of Persephone—of the delicate thing of 
loveliness she had been, glancing in and out of the forest, 
leaning wearily against the trees, her long lashes shut- 
ting him out from her eyes, or laughing up at him with 
her hands clasped over her ears, a familiar gesture he 
could not forget. So close they had been, he thought, to 
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happiness. A day more, perhaps—if he had only asked 
for her, made her his before Olympus! But someone else 
had thought of that first. Again and again he pictured 
her, caught away suddenly from the world and the life 
she had loved so passionately. What dreadful back- 
ground had she now for her young gaiety ? Only the per- 
petual twilight of a sunless world, to frame the pale 
radiance of her hair; only the cobwebbed, torch-lit pal- 
ace that overlooked the fuming black waters of the 
River of Wailing, to echo back to her, horribly, her rip- 
ples of laughter, as precious gifts of hidden value are im- 
pulsively returned to the giver; only the piercing cruel 
eyes and greedy hands of the man she hated above all 
others, to enjoy her beauty, and laugh when her pride 
might desert her, and leave her only a terror-stricken 
helpless child, homesick and heart-broken. Orpheus 
could not bear to think of these things; of her tentative 
efforts to find companionship among those shadowy 
millions of spirits—the quick seeking comfort against 
death from those blank-eyed tenuous shades, more lost 
than she. 

For of course Orpheus knew that Persephone was not 
to be counted dead, not having chosen death freely. She 
had simply been forced against her will to live with it. 
She was still a goddess, and in all that populous under- 
world she and Aidoneus were alone physically un- 
touched by their surroundings. He reproached himself 
that he had talked to her so much of this heretofore; 
wasted precious hours in trying to convince her that she 
must be other than she was. Perhaps she was thinking 
now that he had been right; that what he had foretold 
had come to pass, and was therefore acquiescing to her 
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fate and waiting passively for him to die and come to 
her. And meanwhile her uncle—Orpheus never called 
him her husband—was lord of her fate. No master what 
she entreated or suffered, he would not let her out of that 
dark, gloomy prison-house. 

Every day Orpheus woke reluctantly to a shivering 
awareness of the dying world, wondering that the 
starved earth could still, each day, have left some little 
sustenance to sacrifice to Demeter’s anger; until, one 
morning, he awakened into what he thought was only a 
further dream. He felt first a blinding light in his eyes, 
and the almost-forgotten burning of the sun on his skin. 
The silence about him was raveled with bird-notes, and 
when he opened his eyes the hillside was fledged with new 
green shoots. Above his head the trees were vocal with the 
sunlight, and swelling buds on their branches spoke a mir- 
acle to his unbelief. He sat up, staring as if his own eyes 
had made the world over again, and then he sprang to 
his feet, suddenly, and stretched his arms to the sun. 
Persephone had come back and the earth had put off its 
mourning. Never before, within the memory of any lioing 
creature, had there been a first day of Spring. 

Persephone had come back, so Orpheus breakfasted, 
bathed in a merry, ice-free rivulet, and jerked apart the 
long tangle of his hair. Then fervently, for the first time 
since he had lost Persephone, he offered prayers and 
sacrifices to Zeus and Demeter, and, slinging his lyre 
across his shoulders, started west. All his sadness was 
gone for the moment. Persephone was still the wife of 
Dis, he supposed, though she had not sent him a mes- 
sage in her long absence; had not even called to him in 

her last moment on earth, so Ianthe had rather spite- 
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fully assured him. But these facts, which had loomed so 
large against her absence, now became trifling shadows 
behind her shining resurrection. He would see her again, 
and he strode eagerly along, in step with the running 
growth of the awakened earth beneath him. Everything 
shared in his excitement—the world was happy again 
with sunshine and warmth. As he crossed the Strymon 
River, one of the water-nymphs /aid her cold fingers on 
his feet and pulled him under the water: then releasing him, 
put her bright head up inside a rippling circle and called 
out: ‘Ah, master-thief of whole forests! Was it you who 
caressed their leaves back again?’ And as he passed 
through a beech grove, a hamadryad shot her head from 
the cleft of an old tree, and wished him, in the name of a 
rejoicing forest, great joy of his love. Orpheus laughed 
and thanked her; he considered all Nymphs mischie- 
vous creatures, not overburdened with good taste, but 
Persephone adored them. 

After several days of walking, and feeling no weari- 
ness, Orpheus came in sight of the cloud-veiled height of 
Olympus, and hesitated, wondering, for the first time, 
where he might find Persephone. He asked every living 
thing he met on his way and they all laughed and said, 
“She has returned’—redundant and unhelpful infor- 
mation. Finally with some compunction he remembered 
his mother and so turned south for Helikon. He had 
chosen wisely: Persephone had been to Kalliope, asking 
for him. She was returning later in the day; if Orpheus 
would wait he should see her. 

When she came it was straight into his arms. They 
clung to each other with tears, and spoke meaningless | 
words, and it was only when Orpheus said that never, 
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never again would he let her out of his sight that he saw 
the change in her. She drew herself away from him, and 
stood as of old with a hand pressed to each side of her 
head, but her gray, shining eyes were sad as he had never 
seen them. They no longer sparkled with the incurious 
enjoyment of what lay directly before them; they had, 
he thought, grown up ahead of her and were now waiting 
patiently for her to catch up with them. Orpheus cried 
out that she had suffered, and she said, “‘Of course,” in a 
way that made him feel her eyes would not, after all, 
have long to wait. Then she told him quickly, stum- 
blingly, bane she knew he was unprepared: she 
couldn’t see him again; not for a long time—maybe for- 
ever. She had not come back finally. Aidoneus had 
tricked her; he had given her food to eat, and so she was 
bound to him as wife by the laws of death. Her return, 
she said, was by Zeus’ favor, to save the world from the 
anger of Demeter; but when nine moons had waned she 
must return to her husband, and stay with him for the 
duration of three months which she would not be able to 
see. Then she could come back again for the same length 
of time. And meanwhile, she added, she had promised to 
renounce Orpheus. If she had refused this, she could not 
have returned at all, and so either alternative excluded 
him, and there was nothing she could do but say good- 
bye quickly. And Orpheus, bewildered, his exaltation 
torn down like a dishonored banner, in the end bore the 
actual parting better than Persephone; who said at last 
that she now understood what he had meant by the 
necessity of death; she would be more dead on the 
earth, where he was close to her and forbidden, than she 
had been in the soundless night of Erebus, dreaming of 
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him; and that it was better to choose death gracefully 
for an end than to have it forced meaninglessly on one as 
a gratification to someone else. Meanwhile, she said, he 
must remember that they might one day be reunited. 
Orpheus, speechless, watched her go slowly away, her 


hair covering her face as if she were mourning at a grave. 
* 


It was Orpheus who suffered the shock of sudden 
parting and who watched his beloved leave him, and it 
was Haeckla who had suffered in the same way through 
Dennis. Did he, she wondered, think that he had atoned 
for what he had done to her, by reversing in his story 
the order of things, and inflicting himself as victim? It 
was a curious gesture, whatever lay behind it. Orpheus, 
at least, could not have been so thunderstruck as she 
had been in a similar situation; he had already once 
given his love up for lost, and the final blow demolished 
only a short renewal of expectation. Whereas she had 
had her whole life to readjust when Dennis told her 
that he couldn’t marry her. Did he, in hinting that Per- 
sephone’s part had been the harder, since she had to 
renounce as well as bear the effects of renunciation, 
mean to imply that their own parting had been more 
difficult for him that it had been for her? Certainly in 
one sense it had been harder for him; the person who 
felt guilty suffered doubly. But 1n a deeper sense it had 
not been difficult at all for Dennis, because the guilt was 
compensated for by the gratified desire which had pro- 
duced it; he had been acting from choice, while she had 
been under compulsion. No matter that 1t was she who 
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actually broke the superficial tie between them, and in- 
sisted that he put marriage out of his mind and go away. 
She had done it only because Dennis as much as asked 
her to. So far as her own feelings had been concerned, it 
had all been hideously painful and unnatural. Of course 
it had been painful to Dennis, too; not to go, but to 
part with her; not to leave his erstwhile fiancée, a free 
man, but to leave her, Haeckla. 

But, the parting once over, Dennis had not been the 
real sufferer. He had at least his work; the engrossing 
joy of this child of his. It was strange that Dennis had 
never seen the connection between his renunciation of 
her because he should not father a child, and his imme- 
diate retreat to produce one. Because, from an early 
preoccupation with the problems of paternity, Dennis, 
as he had grown older, had begun to associate these 
longings with writing. When he read an especially 
fine book he would say, “‘What a child to leave to the 
world,” or ‘‘There’s a posterity any man might be proud 
of,” or, ‘God, the travail that went into giving birth to 
that!’ He even had announced the coming of Orpheus 
and Persephone in his mind by telling Haeckla that he 
was about to “have a book.” The two ideas were identi- 
fied in his instinctive thoughts, and associated with 
them was the fixed idea of suffering. Dennis always felt, 
guiltily, that his mother should never have had chil- 
dren; not so much because of the possible transmission 
of insanity, but because of the effect on her. He had told 
Haeckla once that perhaps he and his ill-fated little sis- 
ter had given the final turn of the scale against Alicia. 
“Only very healthy women can stand it,” he had said. 
He cited as proof of this his mother’s last feelings of 
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hatred and resentment toward him. She hadn’t “liked 
his face”’; she had said, ‘‘Take that child away!” If she 
had not felt some obscure grudge against him she 
would, even in the collapse of her reasoning powers, 
have clung instinctively to him for comfort. But, 
Dennis had added, it was not his fault; it was his 
father’s fault for inflicting motherhood on her. 

Haeckla saw that Persephone, in her descent to dark- 
ness—carried down to lonely, living death by a man 
who was the personification of all Dennis’ grudges 
against his father—reenacted Alicia Ardley’s terrible 
defection toward Dennis. A mother, Dennis thought, 
should have clung to her child. His mother should have 
turned to him in her evil hour, so that he might have 
protected her from all the hostile world. But she had 
done just the opposite. As Dennis had said the afternoon 
they took her away, “She doesn’t like me. I make her 
worse, they say. But she wants to get out of that room. 
Why won’t they let her out, Haeckla? Father ought to, 
whatever the others say. She might get all right 1f they 
would only let her out.’ He, who felt that he loved her 
more than anyone else did, had not been allowed to 
help her at all. He had only “‘made her worse,” and so 
he was banished, leaving his father, who had brought 
this tragedy on her, to inflict further wrongs; make 
more mistakes. They had locked her up in a room, and 
she was screaming to be let out; if only they would let 
her out—if only they would let Aim release her—she 
would be well again. 

Persephone, in the same way, should have thought of 
Orpheus in her first distress. Instead of which, she had 
thought only of her mother. Considering all things, her 
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absorption in Orpheus, the fact that a few moments 
previous to her abduction she had been entirely occu- 
pied in trying to put him out of her mind—surely the 
most inevitable method of establishing anyone firmly in 
one’s thoughts—it did seem inconsistent that her first 
cry was not his name. Of course legend stressed only her 
relationship with her mother, to the point, sometimes, 
of identifying the two as one person, at Dennis could 
easily have woven the threads, as he did everywhere 
else, so that the myth should serve logically to supple- 
ment his own additions. He chose, however, that Perse- 
phone should fail Orpheus in the crisis—showing, 
Haeckla thought, that even when one tried to escape 
reality in phantasy, there were some impressions, some 
few truths, too black for whitewash. Dennis could not 
belie the first and greatest shock of his life; the first 
stunning blow to his childish assurance that he stood in 
the center of the universe. He made it up to himself, 
later: Persephone spent the long days of her captivity 
(when Aidoneus, 0 matter what she entreated or suffered 
would not let her out of that gloomy prison-house) in 
dreaming of Orpheus. Probably, deep in Dennis’ mind, 
he had applied that salve to the gaping wound his 
mother had inflicted. And after all, Haeckla thought, 
who could guess at the thoughts of Alicia Ardley now? 
Who could deny Dennis his painful belief that the 
memory of her child had been like a torch, burning in 
the dark of her madness? 

There was more, however, in Persephone’s defection 
than a recreated memory. Something lay behind it in 
Dennis’ story, and that was Orpheus’ own mistake. 
There had been an implication, in Dennis’ words of it, 
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that he deserved her momentary loss of faith in him. 
Orpheus was assured by everyone that he could not 
have saved his love; that Fate, in the forms of Zeus and 
Aidoneus, had determined that she should be taken 
away from him; that frail mortality was powerless 
against Fate. ‘‘Star-crossed lovers,” Dennis had said 
first of all, in telling her the beginning of his story; 
lovers who had no chance to mold their own destinies. 
But, of course, the individual temperament was an in- 
strument of the Fates; Clotho, who spun the thread, 
really dictated to Lachesis and Atropos how they should 
weave and when they should cut. Orpheus loved Perse- 
phone, he thought, more than anything in the world. 
But when occasion arose to prove it, he proved that he 
loved himself more; cherished above everything that 
best in himself—that “God in man” which was to him 
music, to Dennis writing. Orpheus could have defended 
himself ably against this charge: he hadn’t realized that 
he should not be able to get back to Tempe in time; he 
had wanted to test his powers on the Eumenides to 
ascertain his right to Persephone—his right to demand 
her from the gods as his own, and his ability to demand 
successfully; he had never suspected any danger; could 
not possibly have followed her on what, to a mortal, 
was a journey of weeks. All very well, Orpheus—Dennis 
seemed to say—but you had first been offended that you 
were not to have Persephone all to yourself on that out- 
ing; wounded vanity, first. You wanted to test your 
power chiefly because you were proud of it; healed 
vanity, second. You never suspected danger to Perse- 
phone, though her mother had thought fit to provide 
her with twenty-three attendants, because you were so 
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sure of her as your own possession; didn’t she obey when 
you said, “‘Come’’? Vanity, third. Kalliope would gladly 
have lent you wings for following Persephone, but that, 
from one who was godlike enough to have been able to 
dispense with such superficial trappings, would have 
been a confession of weakness; the day had been more 
profitably spent in whetting desire with absence; in 
planning the songs with which you would enrapture 
Olympus and claim a wife. Vanity again. All that had 
been implied in Dennis’ slightly unsympathetic tone in 
describing Orpheus’ part in the squabble, and in the un- 
reasonable guilt displayed later by Orpheus—a guilt, 
too, slightly tinged with complacency, since he had felt, 
in the face of all denials, that he might, had he been on 
hand, have averted the tragedy. 

She supposed that all this must reflect Dennis’ own 
guiltiness toward her. He had a quite adequate—even 
noble—justification for leaving her, and they had parted 
under no such irony as the trivial lover’s quarrel that 
had motivated Orpheus’ self-accusations. But Dennis 
plainly knew, without knowing, his real motive for 
leaving her. He wanted children—he wanted something 
he could care for, cherish, and protect; something depen- 
dent on him and looking to him in time of trouble for 
comfort; someone for whom he could care as he had not 
been allowed to care for his mother; wanted, in short, to 
relive successfully his father’s blunders, and discount the 
darkest day of his life. In no other way could he ever 
attain the full consummation of love, and stand securely 
in the armor of manhood. And since he could not do this 
in reality—since, as he had learned bitterly in childhood, 
one can not be a man and a mother at the same time— 
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he would refuse the compromise she offered him; she, the 
triumphant female: that of sharing his children with a _ 
woman who had all the suffering and care to justify her 
precedence. He would retire to some lonely spot, and, 
unaided, bring forth a child of his soul; conceive, bear 
and nourish this flower of his deepest emotions. Thus he 
would, like Orpheus, make divine music, prove himself 
godlike, and, at the same time, attain to the heights of 
love. His beloved should be the apotheosis of all that he 
cared for on this earth—mother, playmate, and lover, 
and in addition she would be the child of his desires, who 
could do nothing that he had not “‘thought of first.” He 
would do all this and be happy in his suffering—for one 
must suffer in order to bear children—and the only price 
he would have to pay would be the vague realization 
that he had wronged her. He had cheated her of mother- 
hood, because he wanted it all to himself; had cheated 
her of love, wanting more than she could possibly give 
him; and all through no fault of his own. Haeckla knew - 
she was not an altruistic person, but she hated to think 
that Dennis’ joy had to be tinged with regrets about 
her. She wanted no negative, hazy emotions clouding 
what might be left of their love. 

There was very little more of Dennis’ story. Orpheus 
married Eurydice, later, because there was a plaintive hint 
of Persephone in her eyes, and because it required so litle 
from him to bring happiness into them. And when this 
ill-omened wedding was followed speedily by the bride’s 
death, Orpheus took in hand his talismanic lyre, and 
won his way down to the dark throne that had shadowed 
his life, and standing before Persephone, he sang of his 
loneliness and of happy love in the sunlight, until 
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Aidoneus commanded Eurydice’s shade to follow him; 
and, as they turned to go, put a restraining hand on his 
weeping wife, who made a movement as if to follow 
them. Orpheus forgot, as Persephone had known he 
would, the imposed conditions in his overwhelming de- 
sire to look back, once more, at Persephone, and thus 
lost again the faithful wife who was following him. Soon 
after, he met, through Persephone’s desire, that 
*‘necessity, death,” for which he had spent his life in 
preparing. 

But Demeter still keeps her oath, and each year Perseph- 
one brings the glistening earth its birthright of fruit and 
flowering grass and gleaming grain, and rejoices the gods 
and men with her old gaiety; then turns, less reluctantly 
than of old, to the misty land where nothing lives except a 
guiet fulfillment of purpose, and peace that has no hope 
beyond its own endurance. Meanwhile, the world falls into 
cold sleep, and the deep-lying roots stir restlessly with 
dreams of rebirth. 
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THE TALL, proud candle was gone, now. In its place 
Haeckla saw a struggling breath of flame, a protesting 
and agonized flicker of light. She watched it with blind 
sympathy, feeling, almost thinking, that something 
within herself—some proud and upstanding faith that 
had served her well in illuminating a darkness—had now 
capitulated to a like fate; was even now fighting use- 
lessly against the gathered forces of night. The candle 
had shown her Dennis’ words; had burned slowly on 
during the intervals of thought when she had searched 
the past for knowledge of the present, and, as if each 
memory had been a dark forest into which she had 
plunged, there had been with each return from the 
search to Orpheus and Persephone a welcoming gleam 
from the beacon; as if it said plainly enough that it 
would see her through to the end. The flame still tarried, 
although she had no more need of it. It lapped faintly 
the crumpling wick; gave up the struggle, ieee 
and then, with sudden energy, renewed itself in a tall, 
reaching crest of gold, before it guttered out, in plain- 
tive surprise. 

Haeckla, sitting in the darkness, knew that something 
in her had died with the candle; that she could not ban- 
ish the black night with another candle, with a lamp, or 
with any other makeshift. If, for instance, she might be- 
come sleepy, and want to undress and go to bed, she 
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would require a light for convenience’ sake, but of what 
importance was it to see one’s way about a room, when 
one couldn’t see two inches ahead in one’s life? Some- 
thing had died, gone out like that candle; something 
that had, like the candle, served her in her search for 
the hidden abyss which separated her from Dennis. 
And now, she acknowledged, this something had- 
guttered out, with a plaintive surprise at its own inade- 
quacy. 

What had been gained by honesty? A few gleams of 
understanding, a few stray hints of half-knowledge. 
Everything was as it had been; Dennis loved her, but 
not enough. Nothing was really changed because she 
could now see, after a fashion, why she could never sat- 
isfy Dennis’ restless hunger for perfection. The analysis 
of an ideal love in whose existence she herself had only 
a partial and strangled breath of life, had not brought 
her any closer to Dennis’ inmost needs. There was some- 
thing about Persephone, Haeckla knew—saw clearly 
through the muffling darkness—which she had not 
thoroughly thought out; but she gestured protestingly 
against the acknowledgment. She was tired of thinking, 
tired of this fetish of ferreting out motives. In a world of 
vain endeavor, this effort seemed of all others the least 
fruitful. One faced a blank wall; and then, wishing to see 
what lay behind it, one pushed against its unyielding 
surface. Strangely enough, it did yield—one could strain 
every muscle and move it back until exhaustion stopped 
one, and the result was that one saw something of what 
stretched behind, but one saw it crushed and flat with 
the trampling effort. And always, when one stopped, the 
blank wall was there, shutting off the view. If one could 
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only get behind it, Haeckla thought; and then remem- 
bered that, sometimes, one did; not with logic, but with 
wings. 

The morning breathed warmly, mistily, on the win- 
dow-panes; yawned and stretched its slow way across 
the floor, and Haeckla, roused from a chaotic welter of 
idle pictures, in which she and Dennis, Orpheus and 
Persephone, and Alicia found in each other strange kin- 
ships, awakened to a short mental stock-taking. There 
lay Dennis’ manuscript, which was to have ordered her 
doubts and mapped her future; it lay in its stiff green 
covers, reminding her that she now had all of the truth 
that she could learn for herself. Dennis could now come 
back to her if he wanted to. That was still the most im- 
portant meaning the pages could hold for her. He could 
come back proudly and with no fear of having the dogs 
set on him, because he had written his book. Orpheus 
was dead; Persephone was now alive, but she would die 
again with those wrinkled little leaves that were now 
shivering slightly in the faint light, outside the window. 
Orpheus could never attain to his love; Persephone was 
mated eternally to the rhythmic changes of life and 
death; Alicia was chained eternally in the dark; Artemis 
was a wild free wind through the forests by day, and a 
remote serenity in the skies by night. And she, Haeckla— 
what was she? Wearily, she laid her cold fingers across 
her hot, dry eyes. She was only herself, who had seen so 
many things clearly by candle-light, that she now faced 
the widening daylight with complete bewilderment. She 
was tired, she was rather lonely, she must write Dennis a 
long letter and tell him how much she liked his book. 
And then she must wait for Dennis to come back. With a 
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wry smile she admitted that there was no cosmic signifi- 
cance in what she was. 

The letter was difficult. It was hard to know how 
much she should say to Dennis. He shouldn’t, of course, 
be deluged with her own quasi-interpretations. He 
would want the story treated on its own merits; he 
would want to know, not what she thought of the situa- 
tion which might account for this child of his, but what 
sort of child it was. The letter, when it was finished, 
seemed to Haeckla adequate, but rather remote. It 
might almost have been written to a stranger. She won- 
dered if Dennis would feel the difference, and guess the 
cause. The moment you started saying what was wanted 
of you, she thought, instead of what you were really 
thinking, you were making trouble for yourself; and as 
she sealed and addressed the envelope, Haeckla made a 
solemn vow with herself that she was at this moment 
done with such makeshifts. The two years during which 
she and Dennis were to test their endurance had almost 
elapsed. Dennis had done what he wanted to do and she 
had not, after all, been seriously in his way. And now, if 
their relationship was to endure, either progressively or 
statically, there must be complete honesty between 
them; they must face their difficulties as comprehend- 
ingly as possible, and base what future remained for 
them on solid foundations. 

Meanwhile, the house seemed very large and empty, 
and Kate was not in a good humor with the world, so 
Haeckla decided to distract herself with guests. They 
would at least keep her busy. They would walk in and 
out of the great rooms, and they would require amuse- 
ment. They would put Kate on her mettle, and as vicari- 
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ous hostess she would be beatific with contentment at 
her own efficiency and propriety. Haeckla remembered 
that for many weeks she and Kate had been isolated in 
loneliness, and that was bad for both of them. She 
couldn’t retire from the world and wait indefinitely for 
Dennis to make up his mind as to what he intended 
doing. She must go her own way, and if Dennis wanted 
her, needed her—plans were not cages, and guests were 


not permanent. 

The plans were not, however, so hugely successful as 
she had hoped. Haeckla liked people; she liked her 
friends, but Dennis, when he went away, had taken with 
him something from each person who figured in her 
life—something that in each case she had thought be- 
longed distinctively to that person. It was not strange 
that she had found in Dennis, when she had found that 
she loved him, the final perfection of all those qualities 
that had attracted her separately in other people. That 
was not strange because, undoubtedly, that was the 
chief reason she loved him. But it was very odd that, 
when he went away, he should have taken with him the 
satisfaction she had formerly found in her friends. It was 
not pleasant, she thought, to discover that people with 
whom she shared casual but extremely agreeable memo- 
ries—with whom she exchanged letters and confidences 
—were, in a crisis, only a little more stimulating and 
soothing than the solitude they dispelled. It savored of 
disloyalty, and seemed to point to a disastrous inade- 
quacy in herself. 

The real trouble, however, lay in Dennis’ silence. For 
the first time since he had gone away, he had let two 
weeks pass without writing to her. Usually he wrote 
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three times a week, and, at the very least, what he 
called his “Sunday Evening Nemesis” had always 
brought her, on Tuesday morning, a long satisfactory 
letter. Haeckla went about the business of each day, im- 
mersed in the responsibilities of entertaining five people 
of varying tastes; feeling, each night as she went to bed, 
that it would be impossible to face another day without 
. news of Dennis; that, really, the day would be ashamed 
to strut across the sky unless it were ushered in by such 
news. 

Her guests went away, and at the time of their de- 
parture Haeckla was relieved. She had decided that 
Dennis was not writing because he was coming home; he 
was busy disposing of his outlandish house, and arrang- 
ing for the publication of his book, and was purposely 
keeping her in suspense so that he might walk in on her 
some day, unheralded. She could picture to herself just 
how he would do it at any hour of the day or night; he 
would try to look modest and careless and rather lazy 
about it, as if he had just happened in, as if he were 
unprepared for the sensation his coming would cause, 
but he would not be able to hide the smoldering blue 
excitement in his eyes, or the delighted smile with 
which he always forestalled his surprises. It had always 
been difficult to reconcile Dennis’ startling tallness with 
that absurdly childish smile. 

As another week passed, having, hour by hour, frus- 
trated Haeckla’s expectations, she was sorry that she 
had been so successfully eager to be left alone. Of course, 
it would have been awkward if Dennis had come and 
found a house full of people; but playing hostess was 
infinitely better than playing Griselda. It was dreadful to 
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go to sleep every night, remembering that one had spent 
the whole day wandering from window to window; star- 
ing down that geometrically straight driveway that her 
great-grandfather had planned for the avowed privacy 
of his skeletons, and hating those who drove its length 
from the road to the house because they had caused her a 
futile pang of excitement. 

She still wrote to Dennis—short, unsatisfactory notes, 
because despite her new vow to speak only what might 
be occupying her mind, she could not bring herself to 
suggest that she expected him at any moment. If he 
were to come simply for that reason the two years just 
past would be automatically annulled, and they would 
come together into exactly the same problems under the 
stress of which they had been forced to part. And so she 
wrote only of trivial things—of the people she had seen, 
of the condition of the grounds, or the health of the new 
puppies—and with each letter the hallucination grew 
that some evil spirit would swallow it before it reached 
Dennis; that there was really no such house there, shut 
off from the desultory little village by a haunted wood; 
no such person, perhaps, as Dennis, living there in soli- 
tude. 

* 


It was mid-June before Haeckla began to be dis- 
tressed for Dennis’ sake rather than for her own; mid- 
June with the two years already overpast, and Alicia’s 
yellow roses opening as unconcernedly as if Dennis had 
not written, twelve months before: ‘‘I suppose mother’s 
roses are out now. Next year I shall be there to see 
them.” Haeckla, cutting them, felt suddenly Dennis’ 
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presence, behind her right shoulder—just where he had 
stood when he had told her that he must leave her. She 
turned quickly, her doubts and painful expectations 
swept away by her radiance of conviction—turned to 
find nothing there except the tremulous hot sunshine, 
and the dead silver of the pebbled path. And instead of 
disappointment, her first emotion was one of great fear 
for Dennis. Unreasonably, she felt that her certainty of 
his presence had not been for nothing; could not be 
traced, entirely, to her own desire. It had arisen from 
the fact that he undoubtedly should have been so stand- 
ing there; that, had he by any effort been able to come 
to her, she would in turning have found him there. 
Dennis was a very healthy person. One never expected 
him to be ill, and during the whole unprecedented 
silence it had never occurred to Haeckla to fancy him 
lying helpless and uncared-for. 

Now she saw him so, vividly, and under the goad of 
that mental picture, she hurried into the house. Kate 
roused from a survey of the morning paper to find her- 
self confronted by a Haeckla whose face was deathly 
white, whose eyes were big and black with wild haste, 
and before she could question the strained excited orders 
she received, she had caught the spirit of desperation in 
Haeckla’s voice, and, without knowing why, found her- 
self packing clothes with feverish excitement. It was 
only when Haeckla came into the room to dress that 
Kate became calm enough to ask questions. 

“‘Dearie,”’ she began, peering anxiously over an arm- 
ful of linen at Haeckla’s pale, set lips and trembling 
hands, ‘“‘What . . . 2” 

“It’s Dennis.” 
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«6 What— er 

“He’s ill. Awfully ill. Or hurt, I don’t know which.” 

“Poor lamb, and off in that heathenish spot with 
no doctors or nurses!” Kate closed the lid of one suit- 
case, and opened another. “‘Which dresses do you 
want?” 

“‘Doesn’t matter in the least. All the white ones. Oh 
Kate—help me with this.” 

“Now, Dearie, don’t fret yourself. Here, let me dress 
you. You can’t even fasten a button, you’re trembling 
so. What I can’t make out is when you heard about it. 
There wasn’t a telegram, was there?” 

66 No. >? 

“And if that telephone rang without me hearing 1 it, 
it’ll be the first time since we got the ugly thing.” 

““No. I didn’t hear.” 

“Didn't . . . ? Buthow. .. ?” 

“Please hurry, Kate—there’ s a dear. I haven’t heard 
anything; I just know.” 

Kate was a born skeptic. She didn’t believe in mira- 
cles, or in vouchsafed visions. She began to argue. What 
if there had been no news in six weeks? No news was 
good news. Mr. Dennis was off somewhere doing some- 
thing wild, be sure of that. Hadn’t he run away from 
school once and turned up Just when they were all 
almost dead with worrying? Why shouldn’t Miss 
Haeckla send a telegram, at least? Haeckla explained, 
in a voice quivering with an effort at patience, that tele- 
grams to Dennis were almost as slow as letters, and that 
the only train which would make connections left in an 
hour; if she waited for an answer to a telegram she 
would be delayed twenty-four hours. 
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“Well, mark my words, we'll find it’s all a wild-goose 
chase.” 

66é Wee” 

“Yes, we. I’m going with you.” 

Haeckla protested. Kate was firm. It was nonsense, 
she said, for Miss Haeckla to start off alone. What did 
she know about nursing, granting that Mr. Dennis 
really should be ill. And if he wasn’t, what sort of God- 
forsaken spot was that for a young lady to arrive 
at all alone? Suppose Mr. Dennis had gone away, as 
very likely he had, the house only having been taken 
for two years? Or even if he should be there, Miss 
Haeckla couldn’t stay alone with him. It wouldn’t be 
proper. 

When Kate had the right in an argument, she always, 
for Haeckla, took on something of Tacita’s calm, imper- 
vious tone, and Haeckla had been weakening to Kate’s 
logic until the word “‘proper”’ broke down the illusion. 
Her mother would never, at such a moment, have 
thought of obscuring the real values with a word bor- 
rowed from the conventions. Haeckla lost her temper, 
with the result that the rest of the preparations were 
carried out under the strain of an injured silence; and 
Haeckla sank back in the motor, determined not to 
look at the doorway that framed Kate’s martyred face 
and stiff disapprovel. But at the very last Kate could 
not suppress the habit of years; she called shrilly to the 
chauffeur that he must drive carefully. He, having 
heard that injunction many times during the past fif- 
teen years, grinned cheerfully, and Haeckla, for whose 
safety the advice was always tendered, felt suddenly 
ashamed, and threw Kate a hasty kiss. 
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The express train took her close enough to Dennis 
so that the two local trains which chugged across the 
few remaining miles, stopping at the slightest excuse 
and sometimes with none at all, unless it were to allow 
passengers to admire the daisy-fields, almost caused 
Haeckla to suffocate with impatience. Whenever the 
leisurely motion ceased, she would picture Dennis 
tossing and moaning with delirium, or lying dead in a 
still, neglected room; and when the wheels again 
creaked obediently after the sputtering engine, she for- 
got everything except the one shining fact that she 
would see Dennis again; that every jerk and swerve 
around a bend was carrying her closer and closer to him. 
She sat with her face pressed against the window-pane, 
her only conscious thoughts divided between a computa- 
tion as to whether or not she would make time by 
getting out and walking, and the constant conviction 
that her watch had stopped. 

It was two miles from the little shed at which she 
finally alighted, to the village, and two miles farther, 
she knew, from there to Dennis’ house. There were a 
few people in the station, all of whom stared at Haeckla’s 
trim figure and harassed, impatient face, and, having 
asked encouraging questions as to her destination, ended 
by saying that they’d be danged if they knew who 
would take her there. Haeckla was just arranging to 
leave her bags 1n charge of the station-master and walk, 
when aid was offered her by a dumpy, kindly little man 
who waved modestly toward a shiny car and said that 
he had business in her direction, and might as well do it 
now as next week. Haeckla was very grateful, but de- 
cided later that the little man was being amply repaid 
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for his kindness by her cautious answers to his questions. 
Mr. Ardley, he said—everyone knew Mr. Ardley around 
these parts. Everyone was what you’d call very curious 
about him. That old stretch of woods, now, around his 
house; he himself didn’t take any stock in ghosts and 
such, but there was something queer about those woods 
—no doubt about it. People used to go there to be smart 
and prove there wasn’t anything to be excited about, 
but they didn’t do that any more. Things happened too 
often there. What sort of things? Oh, well—Haeckla’s 
benefactor waved a pudgy hand, as if to say that he 
wouldn’t dream of harrowing a nice young lady—queer 
things; yes, mighty queer things happened there. Mr. 
Ardley, now—was he maybe one of those spirit-hunters; 
liked to write up their doings for the magazines? He was 
always writing, Mrs. Link said . . . No, no. Mrs. 
Link was the iy who did for him—cleaned his house 
and cooked when he wanted her to. She said he was a 
gentleman—a fine gentleman if there ever was one, but 
it was queer, now, that a fine gentleman who got so 
many telegrams, so the post-mistress said, and letters 
every day, should be living in that old Harker house, all 
alone. Maybe, now, the young lady was his sister—and 
Haeckla, realizing that the friendly little man with the 
eager eyes would rush from her to the satisfying of a 
wide-spread curiosity, said that, yes, she was his half- 
sister. Cautiously she tried to find out, without appear- 
ing ignorant herself, whether or not Dennis was ill, 
and learned that he had not been seen in either village 
for some three or four weeks, but that Mrs. Link had 
been marketing as usual. Haeckla devoutly thanked 
God for Mrs. Link. 
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The casual road swerved suddenly into a ravine be- 
tween two forbidding hills, the shadows of which bent 
sternly above the clustered tree tops. The little man 
jerked his head significantly toward the woods. “‘ There 
you are,” he said, in a low voice. “‘That’s the place and 
there’s the house. You can see a piece of the roof over 
there next to that big beech tree.’ 

Haeckla pressed the palms of her hands together, as 
if the warm contact might balm her sudden pain of 
loneliness; the unexpected sensation of having become a 
stranger to the whole world. For two years she had 
thought herself at home in this place; had visited her 
mental image of it, built with obscure memories of other 
lonely spots she had known, and embellished with Den- 
nis’ descriptions. Strange, she thought, how powerless 
words were to tell people things they didn’t already 
know. This twilight declivity between the hills had 
nothing to do with Dennis’ house as she had pictured it. 
Dennis had lived in a gay little valley; his house had 
been lonely in a dramatic, fireside fashion—the sort of 
house which might have stood just out of sight of a 
populous highway, and to which people could point, 
saying, ‘“ What an idyllic spot!’’ His haunted woods had 
been, obviously, full of gruesome ghosts; a night-black 
little huddle of trees, through which the light never 
penetrated, and across which one might run, for the 
sheer sport of daring the evil, in two minutes. But none 
of these pleasant surroundings had really been harboring 
Dennis. He lived between two hills; in a declivity which 
parted two sun-topped green crests, and lay between 
them darkly, passively, as an exhalation of breath lies 
between two piercing cries. The wood was not a fan- 
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tastic little black spot on a happy meadow; it lay long 
and wide, starting casually enough with a fringe of 
small trees, and gathering density, accentuating itself, 
into a small-sized forest. Obviously, it was of too for- 
midable dimensions to be dared by a dash from end to 
end; if one ventured into it one must expect to face 
rather than elude whatever evil crawled along its sun- 
spotted gloom. And the house, she noticed, as the car 
swung away from the wood and nosed into the two 
ruts which pushed through the bushes and served for 
driveway—the house was anything but idyllic. It was 
too large, in the first place. There seemed to be innumer- 
able windows, peering around the trees, all of them 
looking vacant and hopeless, like the eyes of an inquisi- 
tive idiot, beyond which lies nothing sensible of life. 
The low roof was sullen and untidy, like a slouch hat 
pulled down over the eyes, and four chimneys stretched 
despairing arms toward the rift of sky between the two 
hills. 

Haeckla’s benefactor chugged away, finally, his round 
face a trifle downcast; he had wanted to carry her suit- 
cases into the house and look around for confirmation of 
certain odd stories he had heard; had wanted to see the 
meeting between this beautiful young lady and her half- 
brother. But the young lady had insisted that he leave 
the suitcases in the road, and drive off before she went 
into the house. The young lady, very evidently, was 
queer, too. And it was odd that Mr. Ardley hadn’t 
heard the noise and the talk of the young lady, thanking 
him, and come out to meet her. He looked back and saw, 
just before the road dipped out of sight of the house, 
that the young lady was still standing there, looking at 
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the house as if she had never seen one before. It was all 
very odd. 

Haeckla, too, was thinking that it was all very odd. 
She had been chafing for the past five minutes at the 
thought that the inquisitive eyes of this stranger would 
probably witness her meeting with Dennis; surely cars 
didn’t drive into this lonely road so frequently that he 
could ignore the sound of one approaching. And then, 
guiltily, she remembered that Dennis was supposedly 
ill. Hadn’t she been acting under that supposition for 
over twenty-four hours? Hadn’t she, in a sense, broken 
their tacit contract—done something which would under 
any other circumstances prove inexcusable? Haeckla, 
standing forlornly beside a grotesque shadow of herself, 
marveled at her own stupidity. Probably, she admitted 
with a wry smile, she had wanted Dennis to be ill and 
helpless, needing her. Because, undoubtedly, he was per- 
fectly well; otherwise this peering, speculating country- 
side would be aware of the fact. The little fat man, un- 
doubtedly, via Mrs. Link, could have recited the 
temperature chart of a Dennis lying ill. Still, it was very 
queer that Dennis didn’t come out to meet her. 

The house looked menacingly empty as she finally 
approached it. The door was shut, but unlocked, and 
Haeckla pushed it open, slowly, rather stealthily, con- 
scious of the fact that she had no right to enter. A nar- 
row passageway led off the door, and on the walls hung 
two old hats, a walking-stick, and a coat. She recognized 
the coat; it belonged to Dennis, and in some way this 
recognition gave her courage. 

The passageway led into an enormous room which ran 
the whole length and breadth of the house. Opposite the 
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door gaped the black mouth of a large open fireplace; 
and the windows opened out on the desolate tangle of 
color that had once been a garden. It should have been 
a cheerful room, Haeckla thought, and wondered why it 
was not. She tiptoed cautiously inside the door, and the 
slanting floor creaked ominously—with a protesting 
groan which spread from one end to the other, like a 
warning signal, until even the farthest corners echoed 
that a stranger had invaded their walls. 

Dennis apparently lived in this room. Haeckla, walk- 
ing softly about, with a nervous little hunch of her 
shoulders for every creak under her feet, could see that 
he had arranged it. The east end was his dining-room. A 
small round table, correctly attended by one chair, 
stood before the double windows, beyond which lay the 
stretch of grass that led to the steep slope of one hill. 
The west end was lined with books, contained a large 
table which served as desk, and a big chair, from which 
one could see the shadowy beginnings of the haunted 
wood, with its tree-trunks graduating the other hillside. 
The middle of the room was almost empty. A table 
was isolated in the very center, and before the fireplace 
was a dilapidated sofa which someone (Mrs. Link, 
Haeckla guessed) had freshened with clean linen slip- 
covers. 

The silence and her own unreasonable stealthiness 
began to wear at Haeckla’s nerves. After all, Dennis 
did live here; she had not quite believed it until she had 
seen his name in the books on the desk and found the 
table-drawer stuffed with her own letters. It was his 
house, and there was no reason why she should go 
soundlessly and fearfully about this room. It was Den- 
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nis’ house—but somehow she had a feeling that someone 
who was not Dennis had just been there; had, as the 
floor gave warning, slipped away through some invisible 
exit, as noiselessly as a cat springs to a window-sill and 
drops outside on the grass. 

At any rate, it was beginning to grow dark. Haeckla 
thought again of Dennis ill, and wondered whether it 
would be possible to go up those silent stairs; and, if 
that were possible, whether she could again force herself 
to enter this room; enter it and once again drive away 
this person who was not Dennis. And then with quick 
decision, she walked firmly out of the room, her foot- 
steps echoing defiantly across the passageway, up the 
stairs, and through the five empty rooms on the second 
floor. Dennis’ room was very neat; that was the only 
unusual thing she noticed. A picture of herself stood on 
the chiffonier, looking very young and already a trifle 
old-fashioned. 

The last glimmer of daylight hung on the hilltops as 
Haeckla dragged her suit-case through the front door, 
and within the house all objects had attained the inten- 
sified depth and solidity of twilight. Haeckla liked this 
dusk better than the thin and eerie light reflected from 
without that had just passed away, and regretfully rose, 
a half-hour later, to find a light. She was conscious sud- 
denly of great weariness, and, not having eaten since 
breakfast, a gnawing hunger. She felt her way, cau- 
tiously, through the silent dark, until she found the door 
she remembered having seen opposite Dennis’ dining- 
table. It yielded into a room that constituted, she knew 
from the windows on all three sides, a wing to the house 
proper. The walls shone with intervals of kitchen uten- 
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sils, and by this gleam Haeckla ransacked the cupboards 
and drawers for light. Her search resulted only in the 
discovery of five candle-sticks and the stump of one can- 
dle; but, unsatisfactory as this was, it was good for at 
least a half hour, and Dennis would surely be back by 
nine-thirty. 

The unseen occupant of the big room retreated as 
Haeckla returned with the low flame in one hand, and a 
plate in the other. She put the candle on the mantle 
above the fireplace, and having seen the room once more 
filled with surfaces instead of shadows, she sat down on 
the rickety sofa and ate her miscellaneous meal. She 
was not afraid any longer of thiscomplete and imperturb- 
able silence; not even afraid of this presence in the house, 
because it yielded to her always, respectfully and 
quietly, as a matter of course. 

She was no longer afraid, but she was puzzled and 
worried. Her excitement had vanished—the constant 
knowledge of nearing Dennis which, on the train and in 
the chugging little car, had almost suffocated her—and, 
in vanishing, had left for aftermath a flat, diffused sense 
of anticlimax, in which Dennis as a person did not figure. 
She was in his house, eating his food and surrounded by 
his possessions, and yet, strangely enough, she had still a 
sense of intrusiveness; as if Dennis, and therefore, she 
herself, were only tolerated, under grudging rules of hos- 
pitality, between these austere walls. Haeckla became 
more and more convinced that she had made a fool of 
herself. Dennis, apparently, was in good health. If he 
had not written to her it was because he didn’t want to or 
had nothing to say. Her certainty that he was in danger, 
that he needed her, now looked in retrospect very silly. 
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It smacked of the so-called psychical experiences in 
which hysterical people disguised their secret longings. 
Well, however foolish and regrettable the reasons, she 
was here and something must be done about it. She had 
forgotten her pride, but that, probably, didn’t matter. 
There was no reason why Dennis shouldn’t be reminded 
of the fact that she wanted to see him. No one could 
pretend forever that love needed no more substantial 
satisfaction than the written iteration that love still ex- 
isted. She didn’t mind his knowing that her own desire 
was greater than his. That belonged to the category of 
regrettable facts. No, the trouble didn’t lie in reasons, or 
causes, or motives. It lay in results. Dennis had a separ- 
ate life in this lonely house, a life which had, probably, 
little to do with her, except in a negative way. It had, 
really, to do with everything that was not concerned 
with her. He had run away from her to find and fulfill 
it; and now she had spoiled everything. She had followed 
him, as if he had no right to a separate existence; she had 
intruded herself upon his privacy, and perhaps marred 
the crystallizing process of a difficult two years. 
Haeckla. stirred restlessly, impelled by desultory 
images of escape, each trailing after it a practical objec. 
tion. She might walk back to the village and take a 
train to some other place, from which, at her leisure, she 
could arrange connections for home, but she couldn’t 
drag those suit-cases for four miles. She might leave her 
suit-cases behind, with an explanatory note; but that, 
she knew, would hurt Dennis; would make him feel re- 
morsefully that he had been to blame for her futile jour- 
ney. She might even throw her suit-cases into the river, 
a half-mile or so down the road, but by this time the 
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whole village would know of her arrival, and Dennis 
would surely hear about it. Mrs. Link would undoubt- 
edly come in the morning prepared to cook breakfast for 
two. There was nothing to be done, apparently, except 
to wait, and, meanwhile it was half-past nine, and Den- 
nis must be gone on some extremely significant mission. 

She watched fifteen minutes slowly lift the long hand 
of her watch up its face, and marveled at the conscien- 
tiousness of inanimate objects; resolutely indifferent to 
the desires and will of their owners. The candle-wick 
sank in a puddle of wax, and then for: the first time 
Haeckla saw, by the reappearing surfaces in the room, 
that outside there was moonlight. She crossed to the 
west window, through which a heavy fold of light, like a 
brocaded drapery, trailed from the sill along the floor. 
The moon was among the tree-tops of the haunted 
wood, on its one side a circle of gold, on its other mis- 
shapen, as though the black trees had pressed too 
closely against it, resenting its high vantage view of the 
mysterious density they guarded. 

She sat in Dennis’ big chair, her arms and chin resting 
on the sill, her eyes curiously engrossed by the faint light 
in the woods. There was no wind in the trees; not a 
breath or a stirring anywhere outside, even in the tall 
bent plumes of grass, a few feet beneath her. And yet the 
radiance between the trees, the dim effluence from the 
sky, shifted unaccountably among the black tree-trunks, 
in and out the mounds of brush. She wondered if there 
might be night-birds there, throwing theirshadows across 
the still light, and lending it an illusion of movement. 
Perhaps, even, there were people there, walking behind 
the boundary of silence, and flashing lanterns through 
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the darkness. And then, as if the speculation nad given 
her an added power of observation, Haeckla saw for the 
first time a fixed, glowing light in the lower branches of 
the tree which stood next the house; an octagonal, 
barred light which could be nothing except a lantern, 
fixed in the crotch of the tree for a distinct purpose. 
Whether or not it had been lit earlier in the evening, she 
couldn’t tell; it might have been there when she arrived 
—pale in the late sunlight. But of one thing she was sure; 
the lantern was a beacon for Dennis, and, wherever he 
might be now, he was coming home through the woods. 
She had a great curiosity about this wood. It had figured 
ceaselessly in Dennis’ letters; never except in Jest, or for 
dramatic color, as an evil place, but simply as a constant 
factor in his daily life. Haeckla smiled at the memory of 
the fat little man—she had forgotten his name because 
at the time she had thought it so inappropriate—and his 
solemn references to people who ventured into that 
haunted place “‘just to be smart,” and his suggestive si- 
lence as to the queer things that happened there. The 
burden of stillness and dark in this great room was be- 
ginning to press against her 1n a contact that was almost 
sentient. She could feel the heavy black silence accumu- 
lating behind her, massing at her back and assailing the 
protecting sanctity of light which the moon-filled win- 
dow had thrown about her. Anything, she felt, would be 
preferable to this noiseless struggle and this lonely wait- 
ing, and, as she tiptoed out of the house, careful not to 
awaken the silence with her movements, and anxious to 
spare the groans of the old, crazy floor, she hoped des- 
perately that something, however “queer,’”’ would hap- 
pen. It was the negation of all life that troubled her; the 
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apparent detachment from all reality in this house, as 
though the ravine had split down through the moun- 
tains into an alien world; as though this perfectly ordi- 
nary-looking house had been built by creatures innocent 
of humanity, unconscious of its gregarious, complicated 
existence, and its stress of love and hate. Haeckla still 
could not quite believe that Dennis really lived here. 
She felt that in this spot he was farther from her than 
he had even been. 

The open air was like a cool wind on her face, as she 
pulled the door of the house after her, and heard the 
latch click under her hand. After the oppressive tension 
of those walls, she felt grateful for the night that had no 
boundaries; for the soft grass that made no protest 
against her footsteps. She had been very foolish, staying 
a prisoner in the house for three or four hours, when 
there had been freedom and gracious moonlight among 
these trees. Extremely foolish, Haeckla acknowledged, 
with a pang of unhappiness, as she examined the lantern, 
for inside it was a tall thick candle, the flame still close to 
the little iron roof. Which meant, of course, that some- 
one—Dennis, probably—had within the hour been only 
a hundred yards from the house; had scrambled up on 
the branch, lit a match, clamped the lid down over the 
light, and gone away—all this while she had been feeling 
herself the last person left alive on the planet. For one 
instant, Haeckla fancied Dennis seeing her flickering 
light through the window, and drawing close to it, look- 
ing at her; then stealing away rather than speak to her. 
In one quick flash of misery she saw him do this, and 
then banished the idea with a smile. Dennis was indeed 
far away from her if she could even for a moment attrib- 
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ute to him actions arising from her own anxious and un- 
happy weariness. Dennis could not, standing in an open 
flood of moonlight, have seen the small flickering gleam 
from that candle. The tree on which the lantern hung 
was almost in direct line with the window. Haeckla, 
looking back from where he must have stood, could not 
see the window itself; it was marked only by the dazzling 
square of the pane, standing out a little from the stone 
walls of the house. Dennis had lit his beacon and gone 
away, as unaware of her presence as she of his, and if, as 
Haeckla walked slowly into the dense wood, she carried 
with her from her first conjecture a small residue of dis- 
comfort, it was not because the conjecture had any 
probability of truth, but because it was suggestive of so 
many distressing possibilities. 


* 


The trees were desultory enough, at first, and open to 
the moonlight, separated by wide shining places which 
fringed gradually into darkness under the still boughs. 
The underbrush, too, was sparse and neat, as if someone 
had planted it all and told it how to grow; the bushes 
were motionless under the weight of silver light, each one 
intent on the intricate ground-pattern the radiance 
made of it. Haeckla threaded her way leisurely toward 
the massed darkness ahead, looking, in spite of herself, 
for some hint of the evil genius that haunted the place, 
and finding, as the trees and bushes became denser and 
the light less diffuse, only an increasing atmosphere of 
serenity. There was, undoubtedly, something here that 
she had never met with before, something elusive of 
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definitions, something that had to do with the abso- 
lutely unbroken silence, and the unearthly play of light 
and shadow, and yet lay behind and above such trivial 
and obvious enumerations of quality. If there were birds 
and small animals living in this silence, they lived there 
on sufferance; on condition that they bowed to the 
night-quiet and made no rustling, creeping noises such 
as one heard among ordinary trees. There were no whirr- 
ing wings, no excited, sweeping flights from branch to 
branch, no sleepy concord of chatter arising in the path 
of sound Haeckla trailed across the stillness. Her feet 
scared up no scampering echo, no crackling refuge into 
the bushes on the part of frightened creatures; only the 
protest of breaking twigs underfoot, and the little snap 
of branches, bent back and then released, followed her 
on her way, and even these noises sounded frightened of 
their own temerity in existing, and died on the instant, 
as if fear had strangled them. 

The wood was deceptively long, she found. She had 
strayed far out of sight of the lantern, and still the woods 
ahead of her showed no open rift. She sat down in a little 
cavern of darkness, where three trees leaned together 
and mingled their branches; sat without moving, and 
listened to the breathless silence gliding in on her from 
all sides, until finally she was wrapped round and round 
with it. From her dark retreat she watched the curious 
light, and saw again what she had seen from the window, 
that the shadows here did not move across the bright- 
ness, but that despite the fixed, unwavering stability of 
everything one could see, the light did in some inex- 
plicable fashion move, as of its own volition, in a slow 
gesture, across the shadowy background of the trees. A 
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beam that had floated down between two thick branches 
and rested in a grotesque shape beside her, stirred, after 
a moment, as if in discomfort, and spreading to a grace- 
ful curve of silver light, moved across the dark trodden 
leaves and wound into a low bush, disappearing like a 
burrowing snake. Pools of light washed about her, some 
of them vanishing before her eyes, some finding logs and 
plants and little trees to lie under, as if they made a fas- 
cinating game of this ceaseless metamorphosis, in which 
flat carpets of light twisted suddenly about a feathery 
black pattern. And above all this darting movement, 
there lay a color such as Haeckla had never before seen, 
a pale but intense radiance, as if fire and water, gold 
flame and silver frost, had blended their differences into 
an unforeseen element. Haeckla had lived with trees al- 
ways; had seen them under all conditions of season, 
hour, and weather, and yet she could find no trace of 
this color in her visual memory; it was, she thought, the 
color painters must dimly have seen before they had to 
content themselves with dipping their brushes into gold 
to make haloes for holy pictures; and it reminded her of 
something she had read recently—some description that 
now eluded her. 

Haeckla said to herself that the unearthly intensity of 
the moonlight, and its activity under the quiet trees, 
were undoubtedly due to some idiosyncracy of the 
climate, some atmospheric condition peculiar to the lo- 
cality, but as soon as she had satisfied herself with this 
explanation, the trees that bent over her, as if they had 
sensed disparagement in her thoughts, woke to a mo- 
mentary activity. It all happened so suddenly that she 
was never quite sure she had actually seen it—for with 
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no wind, in the brooding stillness, the three trunks sud- 
denly shivered, the interlocking branches above her 
knocked together with a hollow tattoo, and a shower of 
light, like stars loosened into chaos, fell on her startled 
face. Then, with equal suddenness, the great boughs stif- 
fened again to rigidity, and the light streaked off 
through the surrounding trees, like numberless long arms 
stretched out to grasp the darkness. It was as if the place 
had decided that a demonstration was in order and had 
given it with effective gravity, in no spirit of mischief or 
evil; and then, released from any further responsibility, 
had settled down to a contemplation of more significant 
matters. 

The demonstration had been effective enough. 
Haeckla decided, if the trees had wanted to get rid of 
her. It was very late, she found, consulting her watch, 
and although the beacon lantern was not in sight she 
knew the general direction she must take to reach that 
desolate house. She walked cautiously back the way she 
had come, playing a losing game with the silence, but 
moving quietly enough so that she stood only a few 
yards from Dennis before he heard her and turned 
quickly to face her. 


& 


He had been leaning against the trunk of a tree, look- 
ing searchingly off into that part of the wood which 
climbed the east hillside; absorbed, apparently, in his 
own thoughts and expectations, since the face he turned 
to her was all incredulity and disbelief. Haeckla had 
almost lost faith, recently, in her memory of him; she 
knew this by the rush of surprise she felt at finding him 
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exactly as she remembered him. He stood there in a 
patch of light, not moving, and she saw that he really 
was as tall as her mind always pictured him; that he 
stood with the same loose, careless grace that had always 
suggested awkwardness and yet never lapsed into it. 
She found herself, for the first time in her life, a trifle 
shy with him. She tried vainly to speak, but the strange 
lonely silence in which she had been moving since after- 
noon had made her mistrustful of her own voice. Dennis 
still stared at her, never moving; he still had that look of 
seeing an apparition rather than a real person, and 
Haeckla went closer to him. But she could not yet bear 
to break the silence, and with no conscious effort on her 
part her steps were inaudible, so that even she, who for 
five hours had been searching Dennis—who had come a 
long journey on purpose to see and talk to him—even 
she felt at this moment that they were both isolated in 
some element of illusion; that they were shadows of 
themselves thrown on a screen; creatures of a surface 
world, lacking dimension. 

Dennis spoke first, not in the tone of voice he had 
always used to her, but warily, as one might speak to a 
stranger with whom one had been forced into an inti- 
mate situation. 

“So,” he said, “you’ve come too, have you? Un- 
doubtedly I’m a great magician who has missed his 
vocation. It’s a strange thing, isn’t it, that fools still 
walk the earth who think that people make words?” 
He laughed, and stepped backward a little. “Oh, no! 
Words make people—never forget that.” 

‘Haeckla stared at him, her eyes wide with pity. She 
couldn’t answer him, or think rationally what was best 
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to be done; she was searching his face for an intelligence 
that might confute his words; struggling against the 
conviction that Dennis’ mind had fallen prey to the 
blight that had destroyed Alicia. It seemed to her that 
his face did change under the pressure of her horror— 
that he lost a little of his crafty reserve. 

““Well, my dear,” he said, after a moment. “Am I so 
dreadful as all that?” 

“Oh, Dennis! Dennis!”’ Haeckla’s voice broke from 
her suddenly. ““What’s happened to you? Don’t you 
know me? Don’t you see that I’m. . 

The effect of her words was extraordinary. Dennis 
came alive under her eyes. He strode forward as if he 
had been released from the obscure necessity of playing 
a part, and stopped before her, looking into her eyes 
in quest of confirmation, and then, almost timidly, he 
stretched both his hands out to touch her. His fingers 
tightened on her arms. 

“*Haeckla! Haeckla, my darling, 1s it really you? It 
isn’t just my silly eyes, is it? Would you be there if I 
shut them? Talk some more, darling. Talk!” 

She talked, and he believed her at last, but even as 
they walked back toward the house, and came within 
sight of the lantern, Dennis kept both his hands locked 
over Haeckla’s; and when they reached the sparse out- 
posts of the woods, and saw ahead of them the last wide 
flood of the sinking moon, Dennis stopped, and held her 
back in the stenciled half-light under the trees, as if he 
still feared to find her only a being woven of shadow 
and radiance, who would melt away beneath the open 
sky. She laughed and pulled him forward. 

“There,” she said, and stopped in the clearing before 
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the house. Then she paused and looked at him with a 
simulated start of surprise. ““‘Why, I’m a faun,’” she 
quoted, “‘‘And dear me! You’re a human child.’” 

Dennis laughed, and, still holding her hand in his, led 
her toward the house. 

“Yes,” he said, “but you’re not going to ‘dart away 
at full speed’ you know.” He locked the front door be- 
hind him and walked into the big room. Haeckla felt 
her way cautiously, following the sound of his foot- 
steps. 

“T could only find the stump of one candle,” she be- 
gan, “in the kitchen—” 

“‘Candle?’”’ Dennis asked, and she heard a click in the 
wall beside her and saw the room flooded with a sudden 
soft light. “‘Are you still so prejudiced against electric 
lights that you prefer sitting in the dark to giving them 
any encouragement?” 

Haeckla looked rather foolish. 

“It’s incredible,” she said, ‘“‘that I didn’t notice those 
two fixtures, but I really didn’t. It never occurred to me 
that this queer old house . . .” 

“T had them installed, but please don’t be patronizing 
about my house. I’m fond of it.” 

Instead of answering, Haeckla looked curiously into 
every corner of the room. Certainly, with Dennis beside 
her and the steady lights of two reading-lamps fixing the 
proportions of the room, it seemed a harmless enough 
place; had, even, a home-like, lived-in appearance. But 
she couldn’t forget the sinister silence, the malicious re- 
sistance with which it had met the efforts of the candle 
she had lighted. It was as if the room were subservient, 
she thought, to Dennis alone, and in his presence 
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masked its purpose, and lapsed into itself each time the 
front door clicked behind him. 

“You don’t like it, Haeckla?”’ 

“It isn’t a matter of liking, exactly. But I don’t see 
yet how you dare’ tramp about so carelessly. I went 
around like a thief, jumping whenever I made a sound.” 

Dennis grinned delightedly. 

“So it got you too, did it? I know—I was some time 
getting over it.” 

“Dennis, the house 1s full of things.” 

“Things?” He frowned. “What kind of things?” 

“Oh, silences, and dark corners, and—and an ungra- 
cious atmosphere.” 

Dennis looked relieved. 

“Is that all? Of course it 1s. What old house isn’t? I 
was afraid you were going to tell me you’d seen a head- 
less lady in white, or heard clanking chains dragged up 
the stairs. When I first came I was afraid I was in for 
some really vulgar experiences in the way of ghosts— 
you remember Kate: ‘Nice people don’t see such 
things!’ No one actually said my house was haunted, but 
it’s hemmed in by the woods and they haven’t a very 
savory reputation, and I noticed a mournful eagerness 
on my landlord’s face when I said I liked the place.” 

“The village people regard you as a monstrous mys- 
tery,” Haeckla said, with a teasing smile. ““What do you 
do out there in that strange wood? Do you perform 
Black Magical rites, and build witches’ fires? You know, 
the first thing you said to me to-night was that you were 
really a magician. I suppose that’s how you make this 
house behave. Before you lit the lights, now, didn’t you 
make a sign in the dark to exorcise the evil spirits?”’ 
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Dennis, she saw with amazement, met her banter 
with troubled eyes, and an abortive attempt at a smile. 
“I don’t remember what nonsense I talked when I 
first saw you,” he began, obviously struggling not to 
take her remarks seriously. “Please forget it, darling. 
You can’t know—you couldn’t possibly imagine how 
uncanny it was. I was standing there thinking about 
you, and then something made me turn around. . . .” 

“I stepped on a dead branch.” 

“Well, I didn’t hear anything. That’s what made it so 
strange, partly. There’s never a sound out there, unless 
it’s myself, and when I looked around, there you were— 
at least, there was your face and your hair—that dark 
dress looked exactly like the black shadow of the tree 
next you, and so all I could see at first was your head. 
You know, the light out there is very odd. Did you no- 
tice it? Well, perhaps you didn’t notice that it moves 
around, and takes shapes, and has a gleam about 
Ite i 4, 0 

“T noticed.” 

“Yes. Your hair, you see, looked like the light. And so 
did your face. I thought you were a—hallucination. You 
won’t understand, but I’ve been alone so long, with 
nothing for company except my mind, and—and the 
people my mind can make. . . .” Dennis stopped and 
shot a quick look at Haeckla to see how she was taking 


“I thought,” she confessed, “for a minute, that you’d 
lost your mind completely!’ Then, seeing, as she 
thought, a faint shadow of trouble cross his face, she 
hurried on, ‘‘as I should have done, certainly, if I’d been 
alone in this gruesome place for two years. Two hours 
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almost drove me into fancying all sorts of unreasonable 
things. It was my fault, of course. I should have let you 
know I was coming. Or rather, I shouldn’t have come at 
all.” 

Dennis looked at her for a long moment, absorbed in 
his own thoughts of her, and then, drawing close, he 
kissed her and sat down on the floor at her feet. 

“It’s high time you came. I’d forgotten you, almost. 
Had you forgotten me?” 

Haeckla considered for a moment, trying to remember 
the exact impressions of the two unnatural years just 
past; years which seemed, now that Dennis sat at her 
feet again, and leaned his dark head against her knees, 
too monstrously unreal to merit consideration. 

“I didn’t forget you, exactly,” she said at last, run- 
ning her fingers lightly through the two long waves of 
hair that always bound Dennis’ temples like a barely- 
perceptible wreath; he stirred comfortably under the 
familiar gesture. “How on earth do you find anyone in 
this place who can cut your hair properly? It looks just 
the same. . . . I didn’t really forget you at all,” she 
went on, without stopping for an answer, “but now that 
I’m with you, not forgetting seems a very pallid and— 
and amorphous experience.” 

“That’s it, exactly. And remembering is either taste- 
less or maddening, and, besides, you can’t remember 
when you want to. It slips up behind you and gives you 
a dig in the ribs, and then runs away before you’ve any 
good of it. Now I could always remember that you had 
soft meandering hair, wrapped close around your head, 
and that it was red; and that you had dark brown eyes, 
set very wide apart, and dark eyelashes and eyebrows. I 
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could remember that your nose was pretty, but not 
exactly why; and what your mouth was like, but some- 
how it’s different now that I see it. I knew you weren’t 
pink and white, or even just white, so I thought you 
must be brown—don’t laugh—whereas really you’re 
golden—golden-ivory. I remembered that you were tall, 
and rather majestic, this side leanness, but I’d forgotten 
that you were so graceful. Darling, all of you moves at 
once. It’s perfectly beautiful. I knew you had pretty 
hands but I didn’t remember these charming feet,” and 
Dennis by way of confirmation, pulled off one of 
Haeckla’s slippers, ‘“There, look at it.”” He held the foot 
up in both hands. 

“Yes, I see it. I’ve seen it often, and I'll admit it’s 
lovely.” 

Dennis laughed and sat for a moment in silence. 

“Now that you’re here,” he began. “‘And by the way, 
why did you come?” 

He rose and stood with his back to the bleak fireplace 
while Haeckla told him. 

“T know it was silly of me,” she finished, “but, Den- 
nis, why didn’t you answer my letters? You needn’t 
have written anything, you know, if you’d only ac- 
knowledged one of them; just sent a line or a postal 
card.” 

Dennis smiled. 

“Now how,” he protested, “could I send you a postal 
card, except as a Joke? What do people say on postal 
cards, anyway? It sounds simple, but 1t would take me 
hours to compose one. And I couldn’t write a letter, 
Haeckla. God knows I’ve tried to, every day, but. . .” 

“But what?” 
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“But I couldn’t. I’m sorry you were worried. You 
never used to be. I mean, you weren’t the kind of person 
who imagined things. I thought you’d realize that I 

. . and you must have had an awful trip too, in the 
heat. It was very decent of little Comstock to bring you 
up here, because I don’t know him at all. . . . Are 
you hungry? I’m ravenous.’ 

Haeckla found that she was, and together they rum- 
maged out some food. 

“I'll scramble some eggs,” Dennis said, “‘and that’ll 
make it a real meal. I don’t like to point at my own 
accomplishments, but I’ve become something of a 
cook.” 

“T thought Mrs. Link cooked for you?” 

Dennis looked up for a moment from the sizzling pan. 

“You’ve gathered a lot of information about me, 
haven’t you?” 

“Not from you. J learned more from that plump little 
Comstock in a half hour, about your way of living, than 
from all your letters put together.” 

“Of course. I take my way of living for granted. It 
isn’t worth thinking about, except when it’s uncomfort- 
able, and then only to set it right.” 

“But I should have enjoyed hearing about it. I 
couldn’t exactly place you, in my mind, so I imagined 
everything all wrong, and couldn’t believe you really 
lived here when I first saw the place.” 

“I described my haunted wood for you.” 

“Yes. Very inadequately, too. Yours was a very good 
haunted wood, but it wasn’t at all the one ] was in to- 
night.” 

eMaybe that’s how it’s haunted—everyone sees it 
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differently. Besides, could you describe it, having been 
in it?” 

“Probably not, but description’s your business, not 
mine.” 

“Pax vobiscum,”’ Dennis said, using their time-hon- 
ored, if incorrect formula for nipping quarrels in the bud. 
“Let’s not disagree until to-morrow. Here,” he gave her 
a plate, and sat beside her on the kitchen table. 

Now that the first rapture of meeting was over, 
Haeckla began to feel uncomfortable. She couldn’t wish 
that she had not come; couldn’t regret sitting beside 
Dennis, and leaning against his shoulder, when otherwise 
she would have been wandering about her own house, 
hundreds of miles away, imagining dreadful things 
about him. There was so much relief and giddy light- 
heartedness in watching him devour eggs and salad, 
after having pictured so vividly his death, that she had 
room for no deeper emotion than that of simple grati- 
tude. But she knew that something would have to be 
decided, soon; that to-morrow, probably, she would be 
unhappy. Dennis had said nothing, so far, about leaving 
his house and coming home. He hadn’t explained his 
recent inability to write to her. Soon she would have to 
go home, and then what would happen? Would Dennis 
simply let her go, with no reference to his feeling about 
marriage? If she had stayed at home, she told herself, he 
might have felt the need of seeing her, and in either re- 
jecting or gratifying this need he would have been forced 
into some sort of mental stock-taking, into some deci- 
sion. 

Dennis interrupted her thoughts. 

“‘How’s Kate? Did she send me her love?” 
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“Indeed she didn’t. We had a quarrel.” 

“‘Meaning you lost your temper, I suppose. What did 
you quarrel about—me?”’ 

“Yes. She wanted me to bring her along. Said it 
wouldn’t be Proper for me to come alone.” 

“Well, so it wasn't. Kate's always right, you know.” 

“Tt was perfectly proper under the circumstances. By 
the way, Dennis,” Haeckla’s voice grew a shade too 
careless to be natural, “I admitted to the Comstock 
man that I’m your sister. Your half-sister, literally.” 

“All right. I suppose that’s better. They’re rather 
primitive in their ideas, the natives.” 

“It won’t matter, anyway, because I must go back 
to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow! How perfectly idiotic! I won’t let 
you.” 

“But, Dennis, I came to rescue you from death, and 
what should I stay for?” 

“To rescue me from death, of course. Death from 
loneliness. Please, darling, stay a little longer.” 

“If you ’re so lonely here, Dennis, I don’t see why you 
stay.’ 

She watched his face darken. 

“You mean,” he said after a moment, “why don’t J 
come home? Well I can’t. Not just yet. It’s—well, it’s 
difficult to explain. I have to finish my book first.”’ 

*“‘Not another one?” 

““No. The same one, of course. But there’s change 
needed—at least I’m still tinkering with it, it isn’t quite 


ent yet 

aeckla stared at him. 

“You'll spoil it,” she said. “It was perfect, just as it 
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was. Darling, you’re congenitally mysterious, aren’t 
ou?” 
. ‘What do those long words really mean?” 

“You can’t explain why you don’t write to me. You 
can’t explain why you don’t leave this God-forsaken 
spot. Not that there’s any reason why you should,” she 
added. “‘I shouldn’t be so curious about you.” 

Dennis pulled her off the table. 

“Maybe you’re right,” he said, and held her for a 
moment in his arms, kissing her hair. “I’ve got out of 
the habit of telling things—of talking at all, and it’s 
very difficult to begin again. But 1f you’ll come into the 
other room I'll try to tell you why I couldn’t write to 
you, though I’m not actually sure, myself.” 

Haeckla had such fear in her heart of what she might 
be bringing upon herself by her insistence, that she lay 
full length on the sofa and clutched a cushion in her 
arms for comfort. Dennis, absorbed in what he was 
about to say, mistook her weary prostration. 

“You're tired,” he said, abruptly, “and no wonder. 
It’s almost two o’clock and you’ve been traveling since 
yesterday at noon. Go to bed, darling, and we'll talk in 
the morning.” 

Haeckla refused steadfastly, and finally Dennis drew 
a chair closer to her, and sitting down, looked at her 
earnestly for a moment before he began to talk. He was 
ashamed, he said, to tell her what he must. He was 
afraid she would not forgive his silence on a subject that 
concerned her so nearly, but she must remember that 
there were some things of which one could speak calmly 
in the abstract; but that when they actually happened 
to one, life became so tinged with a new color that words 
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assumed a temporary banality; more than banality, an 
inexactness. It was as if, he said, one had to learn all 
over again the meaning of perfectly ordinary words; 
adjust them to the new condition of things so that when 
one used them one might really clarify, rather than 
screen, one’s thoughts. Haeckla, clutching the sofa- 
cushion, agreed with him entirely, and wondered if her 
weary, tense nerves would stand the strain of these 
elaborate preliminaries. 

Dennis sat for several moments in silence, evidently 
wondering how, in the light of his prologue, he might 
best phrase his news. He was apparently not very suc- 
cessful, because he looked up at last and, forgetting 
words, forgetting his elaborate theories, he leaned 
forward suddenly in his chair, and, with a child-like 
gesture, as if he had heard it for the first time, he said, 
“Alicia’s dead.” 

If Dennis had told her that this year it had been 
arranged for December to follow June, he could not 
have aroused in Haeckla a moment of more puzzled un- 
belief and bewilderment. Crowded into the silence that 
followed his words was a complete chaos of emotion. 
‘‘Alicia’s dead.” The words at first meant nothing. She 
had told Dennis once that he should regard his mother 
as dead; 1t was a cruel thing to say, but so far as expec- 
tation and hope for her were concerned, it was true. 
Someone who looked like Alicia, who ate three meals a 
day, slept at night, and wakened in the morning— 
was alive; but Alicia, the darling of the gods—Alicia 
died one hot morning, and there was nothing left of her, 
after that, but a memory, and the effect she had had on 
other people. All this Haeckla had seen clearly enough; 
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had tried to make Dennis see. And yet as an attitude of 
thought, as a point of view from which, thereafter, she 
might deal with the situation, it was nothing more than 
a tour de force; a syllogism in which no emotional fac- 
tors were envolved. Logic couldn’t kill Alicia Ardley, 
nor could statements of fact block her influence. Always, 
since Haeckla could remember, Alicia had been, by 
common consent, the exception to every rule; invulner- 
able to reason and morality. You could think about 
Alicia for hours and settle her neatly in your mind, sur- 
rounded by an ordered array of negations—and then 
she would come upon you unexpectedly, and smile, and 
make some trivial remark, and immediately your erec- 
tion of thought tumbled down, and she emerged from 
the wreckage, shining, imperturbable, and secure in her 
power to sway everything and everybody in the direc- 
tion of her own desires. 

No, nothing could kill Alicia, Haeckla felt, with swift 
panic, as she struggled to accept Dennis’ words, and to 
avoid looking into his eyes, which seemed to be asking 
for sympathy and comfort. She herself, she acknowl- 
edged guiltily, had been trying for nineteen years to 
murder what was left of her, and if she had failed what 
could a remote, shop-worn word like Death effect? It 
made small difference to her that Alicia lay under the 
ground, she thought. The fact would throw no light 
upon her own problems; it didn’t crowd into a perfected 
scheme of things and jostle every other fact out of order, 
as her father’s death had, for instance; as Dennis’ leav- 
ing her had, two years ago. Alicia screwed down in a 
coffin was just as alive and effective as Alicia living 
unimaginably in a distant sanatorium. She was still as 
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beautiful and as provokingly present as she had ever 
been. The thought of her still roused in Haeckla a sav- 
age tenderness that was so compounded of hate and 
love, envy and pity, there was no separating the com- 
ponent parts into clean-cut elements. It was like no 
other emotion she had ever known; it was constant, and 
there was not, in any category of her experience, a name 
for it. 

Dennis was waiting for her to speak. His face still im- 
plored her to share with him the burden of surprised 
grief under which he was laboring. Haeckla thought 
that he felt, as she did, that the fact of death was not 
decisive; that each time he said “Alicia is dead,” he 
killed her again, and then found her, when the echo of 
his words had died away, resurrected in his heart, and 
alive in his memory. There was nothing she could say to 
Dennis; nothing at all. So she asked him questions, in- 
stead. When had it happened, and how? 

Alicia had been rather quieter of late, he said, and 
guard over her had been somewhat relaxed. For several 
months she had seemed to be free of any definite 
hallucinations; had been sweet and gracious in her 
vague, uncomprehending way, and seemingly emerged 
from the tormenting suspicions that formerly had made 
her violent and mistrustful toward everyone. Appar- 
ently this had all been a crafty and long-meditated 
scheme on her part; a plot to evade supervision and 
carry out her own plans. Head in his hands, Dennis 
trailed his tired voice through detail after detail of the 
sordid story; how Alicia, through all her confused years 
of madness, had been obsessed with two convictions 
which really were one in her mind—that she was so 
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much beloved that she was hated. Her indefatigable 
egotism had persisted through the general wreck of 
indentity; it had indeed gained enormous proportions as 
reality crumbled about it. In the world that was left 
her, the world in which for almost twenty years she had 
been living, she stood alone on a mountain peak; and 
the people around her, and those whom she carried in 
nebulous memory over from one world to the other, 
were mere shadowy figures, who existed only by reason 
of some passion she thought she had inspired in them. 
The motives of these minor characters in her drama 
shifted; someone who to-day felt excessive love for her 
would to-morrow, in a fit of jealousy, be plotting against 
her life. But whether the attitude was positive or nega- 
tive, Alicia had stood in the center of warring elements; 
and her days were given over to precautions and 
counter-plots. 

Haeckda, listening, could see it all. Alicia’s madness, 
was, after all, only a concentrated crystallization of her 
sanity. She could picture Alicia’s last, crafty plotting for 
access to the medicine chest; saw her 1n all her elaborate 
and tortuous attainment to it; and felt a vivid desola- 
tion at the wastefulness of nature implicit in her feverish 
drinking of poisons, under the impression that she was 
saving her life with antidotes. It reminded her of some- 
thing, chimed back to a vague memory she had. . . 
and then, with a sweeping sense of the ironic accidents of 
life, she remembered Uncle Brian’s remark about Mith- 
ridates. Poisons, she thought; poisons everywhere in life. 
What curious twist in the machinery of life had put into 
Alicia’s mind the same philosophy of salvation with 
which her husband, long ago, had faced his own ruin? 
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She had not, Dennis said, died a lingering death. 


There was some chemical action, resulting from a for- 
tunate mixture of poison, that had killed her very 
quickly. He stumbled a little in his speech, as he tried 
to tell the effect which the sight of her had had on him. 

“It wasn’t ugly, or dreadful, somehow,” he said. “‘It 
was too pitiable for that. You remember, Haeckla, how 
she always made people feel, just by being there and not 
by trying at all; how you felt at the same time that she 
had the upper hand, but that she had to be taken care 
of? Well, she looked exactly the same way, still. I 
couldn’t believe that she wouldn’t open her eyes in a 
minute, that she wouldn’t . . . She hadn’t changed 
very much. Of course, she looked older, a little, but not 
much, and she was still beautiful. Her hair was as bright 
and alive—Haeckla, she was—I can’t describe it, but 
she looked so receptive, and knowing, and serene—like 
a room with the curtains drawn and the fire lit. I felt as 
though she had attained something she’d always wanted 
and never had—a sort of security and peace, as if she 
had seen suddenly, why her life had been what it was; 
what everything meant. I had all the bitterness, you see; 
I felt that I couldn’t stand it to go on living in a world 
where such a sickening waste of loveliness is called 
natural phenomenon. But she looked as if it were all 
accounted for, and perfectly reasonable and compre- 
hensible. I know they always say dead people look like 
that, but Alicia really did; Father didn’t . . . Iknow 
it doesn’t sound like Alicia, either. But she was still 
herself, too. She had that little smile of hers—that com- 
placent little smile, as if someone had just whispered in 
her ear that death was very becoming to her.” 
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And then for the first time Haeckla really felt that 
Alicia was dead. Her first feeling had been right so far 
as it went—what Alicia had been was not dead and was 
co-existent with those who remembered her thus. But 
her potentialities for good or evil were now fixed, 
bounded; the possibilities were not exhausted, but they 
were limited. Haeckla, with a childish gesture of con- 
cealment, pulled the sofa-cushion up so that it might 
conceal from Dennis the immense surge of relief she was 
feeling. She had never admitted to herself before that 
she feared Alicia’s recovery; she had pretended that she 
believed the doctors implicitly when they had pro- 
nounced this contingency impossible. But now, freed of 
the lurking fear, she measured its strength by her relief. 
Alicia would not come back now. They would not hear, 
some fine day, that she had wakened to sanity, and 
wanted to come home. She would not come back to dis- 
rupt their lives again, doing it so gracefully, so charm- 
ingly, that they would have succumbed to her own 
belief that she was righting rather than disrupting the 
existing state of affairs. She would never, now, be 
forced again into loving Alicia, into striving anxiously to 
smoothe the wrinkles out of her disorderly mind. And 
feeling this escape, a genuine no and sorrow rushed in 
after the withdrawing tide of fear, and Haeckla found 
that instead of the joy she had wanted to hide from 
Dennis, there were tears on her cheeks. She tried to stop 
them; tried hard, because she couldn’t help feeling that 
they were in a sense hypocritical; but the crowding emo- 
tions in her mind seemed to force them out; and, think- 
ing of the short cycle of those four lives—her father’s, 
Uncle Brian’s, her mother’s, and Alicia’s—seeing, as if 
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a clear light had focussed on a darkness, the groping 
futility of the whole story, she forgot herself, forgot 
Dennis, and buried her face in her arms and sobbed. 
+ There was a pallid light against the windows before 
Dennis and Haeckla had talked the situation to a 

‘mutual resting-point; before Haeckla understood thor- 
oughly that Dennis, too, felt the conviction that Alicia 
was at last beyond the reach of his hopes. She had never 
known the secret expectation with which he had been 
feeding his memory of his mother; his inability to see her 
other than the young radiant presence she had been in 
his childhood; the fact that, since his father’s death, he 
had felt transferred to him the responsibility for her 
safety, and the continued possibility of her return. 
Haeckla gathered that Dennis had been holding himself 
in readiness for this event, and, with a startled sudden- 
ness, wondered that she had not thought of that among 
all the fantastic causes she had imagined lying behind 
his change of attitude toward herself. 

She spoke unguardedly to Dennis, who was kneeling 
beside the sofa, his arm under her shoulders. 

“Now,” she said, reaching up to touch his eyes with 
her fingers. ‘‘ Now, Persephone ts really gone.” 

Dennis’ eyes narrowed. He drew back from her touch, 
rose to his ibs and stood above her, staring down with 
suspicion and wonder struggling on his face. 

“‘What are you talking about?” 

‘About Persephone,” Haeckla said, firmly. “Alicia 
and Persephone.” 

Dennis’ face cleared, and he smiled tenderly as he 
drew her up beside him. 

“You're delirious,” he said, “‘ But I suppose you have 
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a right to talk nonsense, since I’ve kept you up all 
night.” 

He was very contrite about having kept her up. He 
told her to choose her room quickly, while he searched 
for linen, and then, when she had decided on a little 
corner room which, she said, looked as 1f it were made 
with space unaccountably left over after the rest of the 
house was finished, he insisted on making up the bed for 
her. He discoursed, between anxious problems of tuck- 
ing-in at the corners, on the wisdom of women; Mrs. 
Link, yesterday, had sunned all the mattresses in the 
house, and he had been distinctly annoyed at the un- 
necessary confusion it caused. 

Even after she had remade her bed, Haeckla couldn’t 
sleep. Behind her closed eyes marched an endless kalei- 
doscopic procession, and however zealously she tried to 
ignore the fleeting forms, her mind rushed eagerly to 
greet each one with insistent speculations. The moonlit 
wood, with its trance-like quiet; Dennis standing in the 
pale glimmer under the trees, talking to her as men talk 
to a bad conscience; Alicia, drooping her bright head in 
death, and then smiling as if she liked it—Alicia had 
always liked anything new and melodramatic; Dennis 
keeping his mother’s death from her as though it re- 
flected shame on him—or someone—he hadn’t really 
explained that at all. And why hadn’t he brought her 
home to be buried? He had some fantastic idea that 
one’s childhood home was the one that counted when 
one came to so permanent a consideration as a grave. 
“She was happier there,” he had said, “than she was at 
our house. She was all right until Dad brought her 
there.” And Haeckla, remembering Uncle Brian’s 
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grave, realized that even now Dennis was avenging his 
mother. He wouldn’t even give his father the macabre 
satisfaction of sharing death with the wife he had de- 
stroyed. If anyone had asked Dennis whether or not the 
soul lived on after the dissolution of the body—whether 
or not personality persisted—he would have shrugged 
his shoulders and said, “‘I think not.”” But Dennis, she 
knew, had faith in many things he couldn’t bring him- 
self to believe. 
5] 


She awakened from a light troubled sleep in the mid- 
dle of the morning; awakened at once to a restless desire 
for action of some sort, and, as she dressed, she puzzled 
over the problem of going home. Dennis really wanted 
her to stay; she knew that. He had some reason, she 
remembered vaguely, for staying on here. Oh, of course 
. . « his book. He was changing it. She wondered if, 
staying, she would get in his way again, or if that mood 
had passed forever. And why and how was he changing 
his story? And why was it he wanted her to stay—be- 
cause Alicia was dead, and he wanted comfort? Haeckla 
decided that she would wait until to-morrow before she 
decided. They had talked for hours last night, and still 
they were, conversationally, thousands of hours in 
arrears. 

There was a note from Dennis pinned on her door. He 
had gone over to the village on business, hoping she 
would sleep until noon, when he would return. Dennis 
never seemed to need sleep, she thought as she went 
downstairs, and collided in the doorway with a gaunt, 
raw-boned woman. Haeckla had to be assured of the 
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before her, apparently intent on memorizing every de- 
tail of her appearance. Without knowing it, she had fixed 
Mrs. Link firmly in her imagination, from the first mo- 
ment the plump little villager had drawn her into the 
sketch he made of Dennis’s life. She was to be a fat, 
motherly on with good-natured blue eyes and the 
trace of a brogue in her kindly, effusive speech; Haeckla 
had thought of her as forever carrying her arms akimbo, 
and trying to persuade Dennis to drink a quart of milk 
a day. This creature who confronted her had hollow, 
worn cheeks, and gray-streaked curly hair. A less 
motherly and protective person it would have been hard 
to conjure up. She had a wry mouth and piercing black 
eyes, which were now elaborately engaged in pretending 
to take Haeckla for granted. There was about her, 
despite her country-red hands and her awkward feet, 
the air of an amateur detective; rather, Haeckla cor- 
rected herself, a comic-opera conspirator. Haeckla had a 
momentary expectation that she would glide to the 
open window and whisper loudly behind her hand to an 
accomplice crouching outside. Even her voice added to 
the illusion of disguise; it was low and pretty, as it 
voiced her incongruously ungrammatical speech. She 
hoped that her own amazement and curiosity were less 
apparent, during the brief conversation about what she 
would want for breakfast, than that which inspired Mrs. 
Link’s cautious efforts not to look at her except out of 
the corners of her eyes. 

Her breakfast was served with an air of strategic cor- 
diality. Mrs. Link, with an I-know-my-place expres- 
sion, ventured no remarks, but her replies to all 
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Haeckla’s comments took the form of eager questions, 
all of which Haeckla answered with circumspection, 
realizing that without lifting her voice she was really 
addressing the village and the assembled countryside. 
She found it great fun, parrying the dark curiosity of a 
whole community, and trying to look unconcerned, and 
innocent of the sharp, darting glances directed at her. 
When Mrs, Link stood behind her shoulder for a mo- 
ment, to take away a plate, Haeckla half expected her to 
snatch at the back of her dress for a fleeting glimpse of 
the label inside. 

Dennis was highly amused by the account she gave 
him of her impressions. He said that her imagination 
was becoming flagrantly colored with advancing age; 
that Mrs. Link was a good soul who minded her own 
affairs and did her work efficiently. She was, he said, far 
more interested in getting the dust out of the corners of 
his house than in worming secrets out of the corners of 
his soul. Her voice was pleasant and she didn’t chatter— 
not to him, at any rate, and that was all he cared about. 
He found the idea of espionage in Mrs. Link vastly en- 
tertaining, and for some time after hearing of it he 
teased Haeckla by pretending elaborate counterplots. 
He suggested various disguises to be worn about the 
house, and insisted, when they went for a walk, on start- 
ing in the wrong direction; ““To throw them off the 
track,” he explained. When he heard Mrs. Link’s foot- 
steps in the kitchen he would make a gesture of silence 
and whisper to Haeckla that she must go and look out 
of the window “as if she hadn’t noticed anything.” He 
complained that confidential dispatches from his tailor 
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showed unmistakable signs of having been tampered 
with. | 

It was very pleasant to have Dennis so like his old 
self. He had always been subject to lapses into childish 
silliness, and these moments were precious to Haeckla; 
they were vivid patches of color in his naturally somber 
nature. The silliness was doubly precious now, because 
during the two years of their separation Haeckla had 
almost forgotten that it was a part of Dennis; since his 
father died, and he had begun his lapse into torturing 
doubts, he had been rather grim and solemn, and, hav- 
ing suffered so deeply through this change in him, 
Haeckla had come to think of Dennis as protagonist in a 
fateful tragedy—a tragedy through which they must 
both play their parts, moving consciously toward a 
foredoomed catastrophe. 

Haeckla didn’t mind Dennis’ teasing, because she 
knew that she was right. Not that she cared at all what 
Mrs. Link thought of her and Dennis, nor what the vil- 
lage heard and speculated about. But every day that she 
spent in this isolated house convinced her further that 
something curious was going on there, just out of sight. 
The silence of the place was unbelievable. At times when 
she was alone Haeckla would stamp her foot, or tap on 
the wall, simply to convince herself that she was not 
growing deaf. There were not even the usual country 
sounds about the house, the bird cries, and the rustling 
of leaves. The two brooding hills apparently locked the 
wind outside the ravine. After any isolated noise had 
broken the quiet for a moment, she felt that she literally 
could hear the silence forming again, and rolling back 
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over her, as water settles itself calmly over the pebble 
that has desecrated its smooth expanse. 

Haeckla didn’t know at all why she stayed on, except 
that Dennis looked panic-stricken whenever she sug- 
gested it was time for her to go home. She wasn’t really 
happy, although it was only at night, when she went to 
bed and her mind caught ker off her guard, that she 
realized this. Dennis wanted her with him; he followed 
her about, most of the day, as if he feared she might 
vanish as suddenly as she had come. What more did she 
want than that, Haeckla asked herself? And the answer 
was so obvious that it didn’t merit the trouble of state- 
ment. 

Dennis made vague references to the future, always 
putting off definite considerations until the time when he 
should have finished his book. When she asked him what 
was wrong with it as it stood, he hesitated for a moment, 
and then muttered something about the ending. 

Haeckla protested. 

“I thought the ending was particularly well done,” 
she said. 

“I don’t mean the way it’s written.” 

*“‘You mean you’re going to end the story in another 
way?” 

“Something like that.” 

“But what other ending could there be, unless you’re 
going to defy tradition?” 

““Maybe I'll do that.” 

“But Dennis—you thought of your ending first.” 

“Yes . . . yes, I did, but that doesn’t mean its 
necessarily right, does 1t?” 

Haeckla thought it meant just that, but Dennis edged 
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out of the argument, as if in deadly fear of its continu- 
ing. 
OF course, she thought, Dennis knew best what should 
be done with his story, but, granting the necessity, she 
couldn’t understand why he didn’t do it. Neither, ap- 
parently, could Dennis. It wasn’t, he said, that he 
couldn’t work when she was there. It was probably be- 
cause he hadn’t yet made up his mind about the change. 
Perhaps, he said, the first ending was right, after all. 
He wasn’t sure. . . .And his voice trailed off on a note 
of doubt, and he looked at her anxiously, as if he wanted 
her to solve the problem for him. 

Dennis was with her the greater part of the time— 
they took walks together, read, and talked intermin- 
ably. What they talked about Haeckla could seldom re- 
member afterwards. It was extraordinary that they 
could sit together for three hours at a time and exchange 
thousands of words, without touching on the subject 
that was foremost in their minds. It was extraordinary, 
too, that they could live in the same house, cut off from 
the rest of the world, and play, with such studied indif- 
ference, the delicate farce of brother and sister. Dennis 
had rare moments of forgetting his rdle, moments when 
his passion seemed momentarily to get the better of 
some obscure scruple; moments from which he would 
retreat suddenly, almost apologetically, back into his 
usual attitude of affectionate tenderness, leaving 
Haeckla to fight against a growing feeling of dismay and 
bewilderment. It was as if, she thought, Dennis were 
ashamed of his love for her; as if he had pledged himself 
to someone else, and were fighting against an impulse to 
divide his allegiance. The whole situation was fantastic 
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and unnatural; and it was her own fault for continuing 
it. If Dennis really wanted her, he could follow her home. 

She thought more and more longingly of home. The 
dark silence of the haunted wood, pressing against the 
house; the ravine, filled with shadows and the reflec- 
tion only of sunlight; the house itself, with its insistent 
hostility—all these things, Haeckla felt, were stifling 
her; rasping slowly at her nerves, and leading her imagi- 
nation into absurd highways. Haeckla had always 
taken great pride in her common sense—because, Den- 
nis said, she hadn’t had any to start with. Perhaps that 
was true; she had seen about her, in her childhood, so 
many other qualities of character going to ruin for lack 
of it, that she had cultivated in herself, with conscious 
care, a habit of reasonable and honest thought. And 
now, after a week in this house, she was imagining all 
sorts of weak-minded absurdities; absurdities that 
flashed into her mind with all the authenticity of in- 
stinct, and required, consequently, a great deal of put- 
ting down. Mrs. Link, for instance, was not only a con- 
spirator—she was conspiring with and not against Den- 
nis. Dennis was keeping something important from her; 
something rather pleasant than not, and intimately con- 
nected with this house and the wood; something that 
would often interrupt the current of sympathy and love 
between them, and bring into Dennis’ eyes a sudden, ex- 
pectant glow, as if he were listening for a far-off signal 
that would call him to a significant tryst. He came into 
the house at times with a triumphant glory in his face, a 
glory that would gradually fade and leave him thought- 
ful, almost despondent. Furthermore, there were noises 
in the house every night. Or, perhaps, Haeckla re- 
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flected, noise was not the word for it; that was too hon- 
est and direct a word for the curious disturbances with 
which the midnight silence conspired. The feeling of 
movement in the house was not really experienced 
through the hearing—or if it was, the sounds caught by 
the ear were too subtle and faint to be classified or re- 
membered. She could never say of them, ““That was a 
door opening,” or, “That was the floor creaking.”’ She 
was simply aware that somewhere in the house some- 
thing had changed its position, had effected a purpose- 
ful entrance or withdrawal. It was as though she knew 
this through some undiscovered organ of sense, as one 
feels a steady gaze behind one’s back, or detects, with- 
out seeing any signs of it, the fact that a familiar room 
has just harbored an alien presence. 

Now all this, Haeckla told herself severely, was sheer 
nonsense. It was anthropomorphism on a wretchedly 
trivial scale. Simply because she was unable to cope with 
Dennis’ mind, because she was being fretted by his own 
indecision, his own inability to relinquish her or to 
adopt toward her a definite and finally adult attitude; 
because his mind was peopled with illusions and doubts 
—she, in her weakness, was peopling the locality with 
supernatural beings and metapsychical phenomena. It 
was a lazy and uncivilized method of escaping thought. 
A ghost might mean anything, but it always existed in 
terms of the mind that saw or heard it—anything from 
a sleepy desire, or fear, to a loss of sanity. The highest 
mysteries of life were the complicated and amorphous 
phantasies of human thought, the secret paths of dark- 
ness through which each individual tunneled his way be- 
neath the hostile and remote chaos which materialists 
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called Reality; and 1t was cowardly and idle, and fool- 
ishly uncivilized to attribute to these incorporeal mys- 
teries an outmoded substance. Of course, the moment 
one began to use words, one attempted the impossible; 
but “ghost” and “spirit” and “haunt” were words that 
had lost all emphasis, except in those strata of the mind 
where lay one’s childish and primitive fears, isolated 
from and almost inaccessible to one’s reason. They were 
words, and so would be any other explanation she might 
find for her suspicions and restless fancies; for Dennis’ 
indecisive moods. But when one dealt with words one 
had, like Humpty Dumpty, to decide who was to be 
master, and when one thought in capital letters one ac- 
knowledged oneself a slave with bandaged eyes and 
bound wrists. 

And so Haeckla forced herself to ignore all the clash- 
ing undercurrents of feeling; to attempt when she felt 
them to find in herself some rational explanation, and 
then, seeing none, to banish them from her conscious- 
ness. When Dennis seemed to be listening for something, 
she kept quiet that he might hear. When he came into 
the house with that secret happiness shining behind his 
eyes, she left him alone with it, and sooner or later he 
would search her out, looking crestfallen and repentant, 
as 1f he would have liked to apologize to her if it might 
have been done intelligibly. Every night she resolutely 
diverted her thoughts from their awareness of sounds in 
the house that were as faint as the lapping of flames over 
a log. 

* 

And then one night these sounds materialized a little, 

as if the cause of them, whoever or whatever it might be, 
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had grown overbold and confident with long immunity. 
Haeckla was so sure that the front door Fad clicked, 
that a chair had been moved in the big room, that she 
sat up in bed, intending to go and warn Dennis, But 
even as she moved and sat listening, the old disturbed 
quiet swept back through the house; fell back into place 
as shadows fall back beside the objects from which they 
assume shape, after a dividing light had passed; and 
Haeckla finally sank back on the pillow and set about 
conjuring away her fancies. But she couldn’t sleep, how- 
ever far her thoughts strayed from the pressure of her 
feelings, and when the sun at last glimmered across the 
tops of the hills, like a picture m the process of painting 
on the dark frame of her window, she decided to dress 
and go out in the open air; climb to the top of the hill, 
perhaps, and at least look out on a less circumscribed 
sweep of land and sky. And when she returned, she de- 
cided, she would tell Dennis that the situation was im- 
possible; she would pack her clothes and go home. She 
thought with a happy wave of nostalgic emotion of the 
open, rolling country and the kindly old house she had 
left for this narrow darkness. She refused to think for a 
moment of Dennis; of what her going might mean for 
the future. “He doesn’t belong here,” she thought, ob- 
stinately, “any more than I do. And everything he lives 
with knows it.” 

Whatever it had been, during the night, that had kept 
her awake was still effective in the waxing daylight. 
Haeckla hesitated at the door, and then faced the fact 
that she could not go down the stairs and past the big 
room. She hated that room, and it hated her. She went 
over to the north window and measured the distance to 
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the ground, and then, her heart suddenly light with the 
certainty of escape—her face beaming with a childlike 
pleasure in the method she had found—Haeckla climbed 
over the sill and lowered herself to the sloping gable that 
projected out over the front door. The drop from the 

tter to the ground was inconsiderable, and she 
jum ped, her arms wide with the delicious excitement of 
secret adventure. 

Some able paso led her away from the hillside and 
into the haunted wood. She had not been there since the 
night of her arrival—partly because Dennis would never 
go with her and obviously disliked the idea of her going 
alone, and partly because, as she had phrased it to her- 
self, “Everything around it is morbid enough.” But now, 
fortified by her intention of going away, she felt a curi- 
osity to see theplace by the prosaic and prophylactic light 
of the sun; to see just how much of her own experience 
and Dennis’ glib remoteness had, that first night, been 
induced by the moonlight, and how much by some 
witchery native to the trees themselves. 

The experiment was unsatisfactory in one sense; in 
another it was illuminating. There was no running to 
earth the secret of those trees, she found; no possible 
way to phrase the desolation they brooded over. 
Haeckla didn’t stay very long among them. She wan- 
dered far enough to see that it was a dead place—that 
even the sparse foliage was drained of vital sap, and 
had renewed itself from some inexplicable simulation of 
life, just as the hair and nails on a corpse sometimes 
continue to grow by way of ironic adornment. The tops 
of the trees were all locked together, as if the sky were 
an enemy to the earth at their roots; the branches and 
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boughs were a close canopy of gleaming blackness, and 
the light that penetrated down through the crevices 
was restless with shadows, as the moonlight had been. 
It seemed to stir with the realization that, having got 
within this prison of boughs, it could not get out; 
could not renew itself at its source, or borrow radiance 
from the open sky, and so, having spent itself to pallor, 
it could only move palely about between the dead 
underbrush and the dead roof, seeking a path of escape. 

Haeckla, walking quickly back through this eerie 
daylight toward the house, comforted her progress with 
observations of a definite and homely sort. “The rea- 
son,” she said, “that it’s so thunderously quiet in here 
is that there are no birds, no living things. I don’t won- 
der that there aren’t, but if you’re in a wood and hear 
none of the familiar sounds, it makes you feel especially 
lonely. The light 1s queer, because the darkness 1s made 
by branches and twigs and dead creepers, rather than 
by leaves; and I suppose perhaps the dead wood has 
some sort of effect on light, just as dead logs are silver- 
colored, and driftwood gives a blue flame. And these 
vines—thousands and thousands of them, coiled in and 
out, and wrapped around the tree trunks, and binding 
the place together from end to end—the vines and these 
stunted bushes fill the place with grotesque shadows 
and patterns. The wood isn’t haunted at all; it’s aban- 
doned—completely, wretchedly, and utterly aban- 
doned. . . . Like everything else in sight,” she con- 
tinued, as she came in sight of the low house, “‘and I 
suppose that’s why Dennis likes it. He naturally gravi- 
tates to lost causes.” 

Despite her reasonable attempts to explain away its 
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secrets, the wood had depressed her, and taken from her 
the mood of exploration and adventure that had first 
led her there. It also made her darkly impatient to 
escape from the stifling pressure of her surroundings; so 
impatient that she felt a scornful insensitiveness armor- 
ing her, and went carelessly in at the front door, leaving 
it open behind her; then, walking only quietly enough 
so that she might not awaken Dennis, she went into the 
big room, intending to read until breakfast should be 
ready. 

As she opened the door she saw Dennis. He was 
sitting at his littered desk, his face buried in his folded 
arms, as if he had dropped asleep in the midst of his 
work, But he was not asleep. As she stood looking at 
him, he slowly raised his head, his eyes still so occupied 
with whatever thoughts he had been pondering that 
there was no room in them for surprise or questioning. 
For a long moment they looked at each other, Haeckla 
struggling with the realization that Dennis himself had 
perhaps been the stealthy disturber of midnight peace 
in the house, Dennis trying to break through his pre- 
occupation to an awareness of her as a person. In that 
one moment, Haeckla felt, were concentrated all the 
alien forces that had been engaged for two years in de- 
stroying the close sympathy, the confidential under- 
standing, that had been their birthright. This Dennis 
who sat there, staring at her as if he were trying to re- 
member who she was—or rather, trying to remember 
what significance she had for him—was not the boy 
who had shared her childhood, nor the man who had 
asked of her, and obtained, the promise of loyalty and 
love while they should both live; he was not even the 
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Dennis who had gone away from her—for she saw, in 
this long searching of his eyes, that he was no longer 
torn from her by an impulse dark to himself; something 
almost tangible to the touch stood between them now, 
something she felt stand hesitant in that inimical room, 
almost one with the shadows and, like them, hostile to 
herself; stand, and then with an unhurried decision, 
move, invisible and inaudible, beyond the walls. The 
room, suddenly, was subject to Haeckla; its long ex- 
panse grew friendly, almost ingratiating; and Dennis 
pushed back his chair and rose, as if he had just seen her 
for the first time. 

But Haeckla turned away. She was thinking, deso- 
lately, that 1t was high time she went home, that she 
should not have stayed to see this strange Dennis, who, 
in the first light of day, greeted her as the room always 
did; seemed, really, to be a part of the room, as though 
it had given him birth and nourished him with its 
secrets. Heretofore the silent, unproclaimed struggle had 
seemed to be between Haeckla and the house, with 
Dennis standing on neutral ground, apparently unaware 
of the clash of wills. Now, she thought, 1t was Dennis, 
his house, and the noiseless, formless occupant of the 
room—all against her, all trying to drive her out. She 
wondered what subtle metamorphosis would figure the 
joy they would feel when she should go, this afternoon. 

Dennis followed her to the west window. He stood be- 
hind her, looking, over her shoulder, at the steep hill. 

““What’s the matter?” he asked at length, “Don’t you 
say good-morning when you get up early?” 

She realized that somewhere within her was an im- 
pulse to answer Dennis with gay unconcern, but the 
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impulse was weak and couldn’t break through the 
bleak crowding of her thoughts. Dennis touched her 
arm, hesitantly, as if he felt that more of Haeckla than 
her body had turned its back on him. 

“‘Haeckla,” he asked gently, “what’s the matter? Is 
anything troubling you?” 

She whirled about suddenly, and faced him with 
blazing eyes and clenched hands, 

“Yes,” she said, her voice low and tremulous in spite 
of herself. “Yes, something’s troubling me—a lot of 
things—and = know what they are, but I don’t. Why 
don’t you tell me, and come out in the open? You’re all 
fighting me in ambush.” She paused for a moment and 
closed her eyes hard over the tears she felt gathering 
there. No crying, she thought fiercely; she must not 
show weakness. 

When she opened her eyes again, she saw that. Dennis 
had retreated a few steps; that his face was pale under 
its even tan, and expressed mingled contrition and 
amazement. 

“What do you mean?” he asked, after a moment, “I 
don’t...” 

“You do know, Dennis. You’re the only one who does 
know.” 

“If you’d just tell me what it is I know. . . . 

“This ravine, with the hills shuttering out everything 
in life that’s happy and sunlit. That dead wood out 
there, that resents anything live coming into it. Have 
you ever seen a bird in there? They know better. And 
this house—this hopeless, horrible, evil house! You 
know what I mean. Is it like this all the time, or only 
when I’m here? What is it that crawls around the house 
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every night? I can’t hear it, and I couldn’t see it if I 
tried, but it always comes and wakens me. What’s in 
this room, even in the daytime? It was here this morn- 
ing when I came in. What is it? It knows you, and likes 
you—but it hates me. I’m not afraid of it, but 1t would 
kill me if it could. What is it?” Haeckla stopped, 
breathless, and then continued, her voice sounding 
small and flat after her excitement. “It doesn’t matter, 
really,” she said, “whether you tell me or not. It isn’t a 
fair fight, and I’m going home. I wouldn’t have stayed a 
minute—I wouldn’t have tried to fight them, if I’d 
known you were against me, too. I thought—I thought 
you were on my side.” 

“I am, darling. I mean—I would have been, if I’d 
known. I had no idea—why didn’t you tell me? In God’s 
name, why didn’t you say something about all this be- 
fore?” 

“And what could I have said? ‘Dennis, your house has 
an evil spirit in it.’ What’s an evil spirit? It’s either 
yours or mine, isn’t it? Why should I have said any- 
thing, when I thought it was all my imagination?” 

“Well, it is, isn’t 1t?” 

Haeckla looked at him scornfully. 

“You know it isn’t. It’s something—some influence— 
working on my mind. Something in your mind, fighting 
mine. I don’t—one doesn’t imagine all one’s hopes and 
plans out of existence, Just for the fun of it. . . . The 
whole situation is simply impossible, but it was all my 
fault for coming in the first place. . . .” 

“Don’t be a fool, Haeckla,’”’ Dennis burst out, an- 
grily. “Don’t say that. It’s all...” 

“Yes, it was my fault. I should have known better 
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than to expect anything of you. You see, Dennis, we’ve 
been blinking things, both of us. We might as well be 
honest now—absolutely honest. I’m going to be, at any 
rate. You thought you wanted to marry me... .” 

“Do you think I didn’t?” 

“I know you didn’t. Part of you did, but it was the 
weakest part. The rest of you wouldn’t hear of it and so 
you had to go away, and come here. I don’t know what’s 
happened to you since, but something has. The weaker 
part of you has grown weaker, and the strong part 
stronger. You said you were coming home in two 
years, and you didn’t. Obviously you didn’t want to 
come.” 

“You don’t know, Haeckla! You don’t know—” 

“I know—but I don’t understand. I suppose nothing 
keeps you here except yourself? Dennis, you didn’t want 
to come back. Your book—you talk about your book as 
if it were something that’s been given you—a duty im- 
posed on you. But you must see it’s only yourself—your 
best self, I suppose—and so it comes to the same thing in 
the end. I’m not proud—not with you. You know as well 
as I that I love you, and that I’ve been hoping all this 
time since you left that you’d want to come back—want 
to marry me. But I know better, now. You’re fighting 
me off. If—if you’d told me you wouldn’t have had to 
fight. I don’t want you weak and torn and against your 
will. I wouldn’t have you that way, because 1t wouldn’t 
really be you. So I’m not sorry I came. I’m glad. I know 
what to do now. I know where I stand.” Haeckla looked 
at Dennis, and seeing his tight-lipped misery, she 
smiled at him—a brave, fleeting smile of encourage- 
ment. “So, you see, my dear, it will be all right, now. 
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We made a mistake, and we'll wipe it out forever. We 
can be brother and sister again, with a little trying.” 

“No, we can’t.” Dennis moved his lips stiffly; even his 
voice sounded hard and difficult. “Not ever again. Do 
you think it’s been easy?” 

“‘Easy? I don’t know—none of it’s been easy for me. 
But I know that at present, it’s impossible.” Haeckla 
crossed the room, and stood before Dennis. She put both 
hands up to his head, and smoothed back his hair. Den- 
nis held himself rigid under her touch, and stared past 
her head. 

“Darling,” she said, tenderly, “don’t look like that— 
please! It isn’t your fault. You can’t help what you are, 
and I wouldn’t have you anything else. Are you listen- 
ing to me, Dennis?” 

“Yes,” 

“Well, let’s get this settled, quickly. I’m going home 
this afternoon, and when I get there I’m going to close 
the house and take Kate abroad. I intended to do that 
last year; I don’t know exactly why I didn’t. I’m going 
to stay indefinitely. And meanwhile . . . dearest, it’s 
not my affair what you do, but I hate this place so—I 
can’t stand to think of your staying on here. I wish you 
would go home in a month or so. I'd like to think of you 
at home. Besides, 1t’s your turn to play watch-dog. I’ve 
been looking after your house for—for a long time.” 

Dennis still stood before her, frozen to immobility, 
his eyes fixed on some object he didn’t see. Haeckla 
turned toward the door. 

“I’m going upstairs to pack.” 

“Wait a minute,” Dennis said, without moving— 
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you—will you wait until to-morrow?” 

“Oh, no, Dennis. I couldn’t possibly—I couldn’t stay 
here.” 

“I suppose not.” Dennis relaxed, suddenly, and crossed 
the room. “I'll go with you, though, this afternoon.” 

Two clashing impulses arose at once in Haeckla; one 
was a leaping Joy, a desire to take Dennis at his word— 
a joy which, for the flash of an instant, actually did take 
Dennis with her, and lived with him happily forever 
after; the other was a stern voice of reason, and it 
ground the gossamer-winged Joy under its heel, saying 
coldly, “‘He’d be sorry in five minutes. You’ve decided. 
Don’t let him hurt you again. Don’t let him hurt him- 
self.”” Haeckla’s own voice rose, distant and decided, 
drowning the clamor in her mind. 

‘Don’t be silly, Dennis. You can’t leave a house that 
way—on a few hour’s notice.” 

“Why not?” 

*““Because—it’s no use, Dennis. If you want to help 
me, you’ll go on just as if I hadn’t come.” 

Dennis smiled mirthlessly. 

“‘That’s easy to say. How can I go on as if you hadn’t 
come, when you did come? It’s changed everything. Let 
me go with you.” 

66 No ! > 

‘“‘Oh—all right.”” Dennis walked over to the window, 
looked out, and then said over his shoulder, “Here 
comes Mrs. Link. After breakfast she’ll help you pack.” 

“I don’t need help,’”’ and Haeckla fled upstairs, to 
escape Dennis’ hurt voice and the ubiquitous, question- 
ing eyes of Mrs. Link. 
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She felt very strong and free, as she packed her 
clothes—very slowly, knowing that a whole morning 
gaped ahead of her, and that there would be difficulty in 
filling it. Something that had been weighing her down 
for months, had gone. Haeckla wouldn’t admit that it 
was hope; she wouldn’t permit herself to think, except 
about practical matters. She had made up her mind as 
to what she should do and there was an end of the mat- 
ter. She realized that if she retreated one step and re- 
viewed her decision, walking all around it and thinking 
of it as a looming finger-post at a cross-road which 

inted her down one road, and Dennis down another— 
if she did this, she realized, she might never have the 
courage to go on. She knew that she had been right, in 
that moment of crowded impulses when she had chosen 
the way out, and she must not retrace the steps that had 
led her there, using the little stepping-stones of logic 
over which her instinct had soared. There were many 
common-sense paths, but there was onlyonedirection for 
instinct—it followed no paths; it rose high on wings, 
and darted to the goal. 

And so Haeckla felt, as she thought of other things, 
that she was freed of an entanglement which had been 
wrapping about her these two years. If she had no hope, 
af fg neither did she have the fear that always 
accompanied it. All her life, up to this point, was cut off 
from her now. The continuity between the past and the 
future was broken off short. The past was, in a way, 
falsified. It had seemed until now to be leading naturally 
into a future which would be comprehensible only in 
terms of what had gone before; instead of which, the 
past had proved a cul-de-sac, and henceforth would lie 
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behind her, fixed and unchanging; a land of sterile roots, 
where nothing could ever grow again. She had now to 
find a new kind of happiness, and train herself to like it, 
so that she might balance her new sadness, which was a 
passive, hopeless thing, made bearable only by the 
serenity, the consciousness of strength, and the gift of 
freedom from doubt which it had brought her. 

Haeckla talked at breakfast of her trip abroad, en- 
joying Mrs. Link’s eager and impartial attentiveness to 
their wants and their conversation. They discussed sail- 
ings and routes—Haeckla because she preferred that to 
any other subject, and Dennis because he seemed to 
have made up his mind to follow her lead in everything. 
After breakfast he hesitated as to what he should do, 
but seeing Haeckla take up a book and settle herself to 
read, he went quickly out of the house, and she heard 
the snick-snack of twigs under his hurrying feet as he 
plunged into the woods. The morning dragged on, and 
Dennis came back at noon, looking haggard and dis- 
tressed and bewildered. Haeckla almost forgot her de- 
termination not to talk to him about himself, in the 
impulsive distress his face roused in her; but she re- 
membered 1n time, and when, a little later, her train 
moved reluctantly from the station, she saw him, from 
the window, standing as if he were a stranger to himself; 
as if their awkward and hasty farewells had been a 
tangible burden, which she was escaping and he had been 
left to deal with. 

* 


The long tiring journey over, Haeckla reached home 
with much the same feeling of weary gratitude and weak 
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wonder that a convalescent feels when he is wheeled out 
into the sunshine after an eternity of illness, emerging 
from the mists of invalidism with eyes newly-opened to 
the vast beauty and activity of a world untouched by 
his own ailments. Here there were no imprisoning hills— 
there was happy, undulating countryside, a land that 
lay tumbled, arms open to the shining sky. The drive- 
way was a flickering, murmurous stretch of shade; a 
long row of friendly trees, at the end of which lay her 
own house, with Kate beaming in the doorway. Coming 
back, she thought, to this welcoming house, where there 
was no sight or sound of anything she had not known 
and loved since she could remember, was like wakening 
from a fantastic dream; wakening to a sudden revelry 
of familiar and trivial sensations, so that there was a 
joyful sense of security even in things which formerly 
had annoyed her. Her bedroom door, for instance: 

“There!” Kate said, as Haeckla struggled to pull it 
open. “You see, it still sticks. I meant to have it fixed 
while you were gone, to surprise you, but it seems like 
we're fated with that door.” 

“Don’t get it fixed. It’s been sticking for years, and I 
like it that way. Oh, Kate, I’m so glad to be home.” 

“Hm. You stayed away long enough.” 

“Only eleven days. But it was long enough.” 

“And how’s Mr. Dennis?” 

““He’s well.” 

“Better than you, I hope. You’re as peaked and pale 
as if you’d been watching at a death-bed.” 

“So I have,” Haeckla thought, and then veering away 
from dangerous speculations she said, abruptly, “Kate, 
how would you like to go abroad—just you and I?” 
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Kate shot a glance at Haeckla, and rose to a noble lie. 

“Lambie,” she said, “I’d like it.” 

Haeckla reflected that she must look badly indeed, if 
Kate could so gracefully forego her favorite topic, This 
Traveling Nonsense, and What’s a Home For? She spent 
the rest of the day out-of-doors, feeling that the peaceful 
sunshine and the radiant color and scent of the flowers 
would have a healing effect on her spirit. It was very un- 
fair, she thought, that her appearance should advertise 
the suffering her mind had triumphed over. She looked 
like a figure out of tragedy and yet she had succeeded in 
feeling like a character out of a realistic novel; one whose 
prospects were rather dreary, whose emotions were in a 
drab state of disillusionment, but who yet had instincts, 
not toward a Medea-like wholesale slaughter, nor a 
Phaedra-like self-destruction, but toward remaking life; 
shaping it, on a lower level, into a pleasant and orderly 
mode of existence, without indulging in audible lamen- 
tation. The way one managed this, she found, was by 
refusing to look behind, and by permitting oneself to see 
only so far ahead as utility and immediate action de- 
manded. 

She had dreaded, rather, coming home. In that horri- 
ble house, borne in upon by inimical forces and living 
close to a Dennis who had grown capable of forgetting 
her existence for hours at a time, her sudden resolution 
had really been the easiest, the only possible, method of 
escape. Her instinct told her that she had done her ut- 
most, and that further effort, further thought, would re- 
sult only in futile pain. And so she had said, in effect: 
“This subject is closed. I must find another way of life, 
other distractions.”” When she reached home, she had 
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thought, it would be more difficult. Her past would all 
be there, a familiar background against which she would 
have to plan a disconnected and quite alien future, and 
between the two she would be torn and racked. Whereas 
a curious thing had happened. Now that she had actu- 
ally seen Dennis in the home he had chosen—Dennis, so 
like himself at times, at moments so bewilderingly a 
stranger—now that she carried with her a haunting, 
inescapable memory of the dark setting against which he 
led so fantastic an existence—he no longer seemed to 
belong here at home. It was almost as though there were 
two of him now. One was the Dennis who had grown up 
to love and be loved by her; he was as dead as her par- 
ents, as dead as their childhood—or, 1f he wasn’t she 
must behave as if he were. The other Dennis was a 
stranger who had nothing to do with the past; he be- 
longed entirely to the present, and he was the starting- 
point for the future. Whatever lay ahead of her in life, 
this Dennis had driven her to it; it would be all an act of 
negation, a way of saying to him, “I don’t know you, 
and I don’t want to know you.” Which of the two would 
eventually be the real Dennis, Haeckla did not know. 
That was one of the byways of emotion into which she 
dared not penetrate. Later, perhaps, she would think 
about it. Haeckla projected most of her important 
thinking, now, into the future. She isolated herself in a 
world of trivial concerns, and in this world she moved, 
efficient and remote, only half-conscious that her real 
self stood abandoned outside the magic circle, surveying 
her with puzzled, lonely eyes. 

Making four people out of two was easy enough, when 
one of the two was Dennis, miles away, and so out of 
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favor that he could be treated cavalierly; and when the 
other person concerned was herself, who had to act 
quickly in order to save herself; who was only too anx- 
ious to delay the avenging Nemesis of suffering that was 
sure to overtake her. But she had reckoned without Den- 
nis—who, she found suddenly, was not a creation of her 
mind, endowed with certain peculiarities and faculties, 
and passive under her dicta. She had split him into two 
people, to one of whom she said, “Now, you’re dead,” 
and to the other, “Stay 1n this place, since you like it. I 
don’t know you.” And then one evening as she sat read- 
ing, a car ground its brakes outside in the driveway. Be- 
fore she had had time to wonder who it might be, the 
front door swung open and Dennis stood there, looking 
very tall against the wavering lights cast back by the 
trees from the retreating motor. At that moment 
Haeckla heard the crashing down of the whole structure 
of sophistry within which she had immured herself. The 
fortification had appeared as firm as riveted steel, and it 
had, after all, been only a wobbly pretense of toy build- 
ing-blocks. She might have known, she thought, that 
lives couldn’t be changed in a moment; that situations 
were never so clean-cut and definite that one could draw 
little lines about them and say, “Here it began,” and 
“‘Here it ends.” She might have known, had she allowed 
herself to think, that she couldn’t turn her back on Den- 
nis and keep it turned. She had not remembered (be- 
cause it savored of hoping, and she had been done with 
that) that Dennis might call after her. 

Dennis was standing there, hesitantly, a trifle un- 
steady under the weight of two suit-cases, and there 
was only one of him. Of course, she thought happily, 
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there could only be one Dennis, What had she been 
about, trying to make little puppets of him; making 
him into characters out of a morality play—capitalized 
Virtues and Vices? He was simply himself, and he was 
staring at her, gravely, questioningly. He looked half- 
eager, half-mistrustful, as if he were torn between the 
old assured familiarity of the house and a realization 
that he might have forfeited his welcome. 

“Hello,” he said, finally, “I followed you. Aren’t you 
going to ask me to come in?” 

“*I—] didn’t expect you,”’ Haeckla began, lamely, and 
then they both laughed. 

That was better. Dennis put down the suit-cases and 
threw his hat on a chair. 

‘“Now,” he said, “‘now you know what it’s like to be 
surprised.” 

“Yes. It’s very odd.” She caught sight of a hovering 
shadow against the wall, and called out, almost with 
relief, ‘Kate! See who’s come.” 

Kate appeared in the doorway from the side hall. She 
cried, ‘‘Mr. Dennis!” overcome for the moment with 
joy and amazement. But Kate never allowed herself to 
be overcome for long. She eyed Dennis narrowly, as he 
caught her hand and pulled her out into the light; “‘To 
look at you,” he explained. 

““Well,””’ Kate said, trying to temper her excitement 
with calm criticism. “So you’ve come back, and no one 
expecting you. Are you going to stay?” 

“If you'll let me,” Dennis said, looking at Kate, but 
watching Haeckla. 

“We'll have to let you, won’t we?”’ Kate answered. 
“Tf you’d let us know your house could have been 
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cleaned and standing open for you.” She yielded to a 
momentary softness, and patted Dennis’ shoulder. “‘I’ll 
go make a room ready for you,” she said, and hurried 
upstairs. 

Dennis followed Haeckla into the living-room, and 
stood over her as she sank, rather limply, into a chair. 

“Do you mind,” he asked, “my coming like this? Do 
you mind if I stay here until to-morrow?” 

Instead of answering, Haeckla reached out her hand 
to him, and smiled. He caught her hand, eagerly, and 
dropped to the floor, kneeling beside her chair. 

‘I had tocome,” he said, in a low voice from which all 
shyness and reserve had vanished. “‘I couldn’t stand not 
to. Dearest! Dearest, I couldn’t stay there and let you 
go so far away. You asked me to, and I thought maybe 
you were right—that 1t would be the best way out; I 
thought I could do it—but all the time I knew I 
couldn’t. And then I realized that you might go away 
any minute—that you might even have gone, already 
—and then I couldn’t come quickly enough . . . I 
didn’t let you know because I was afraid you wouldn’t 
want to see me. I was afraid you'd still be in that 
dreadful, sensible mood of yours. . . . You aren’t, 
are you?” 

He was like a little boy, trying to obtain forgiveness 
without the awkward process of asking it. Haeckla 
smiled into his eyes. 

**Dennis, I wonder why you’re making me feel so old? 
And why shouldn’t I want to see you?”’ 

“I thought maybe you were done with me, forever. 
You acted as if you were, that last morning. And I 
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our” 

“Done with you forever? If I were, it wouldn’t be my 
doing. Dennis, why did you follow me? It was all settled, 
what we were both to do, and now you’re only making it 
harder. We can’t go on as we were. I can’t, at any rate.” 

“I can’t, either. That’s why I came.” 

**Oh.”’ 

“Don’t sit there judging me like that. Let’s go out in 
the garden and talk.” 

Haeckla clutched the arms of her chair, protestingly. 
If they went out in the garden and talked there would 
be an end of her freedom. She knew Dennis—in spite of 
confusing him, lately, with all sorts of dark imaginings. 
She knew that he had always been able to talk her 
around to his own way of looking at a situation. And 
then they would be back where they had been, and 
Dennis would go off again, and leave her with half 
promises for comfort. It was true that he looked like his 
old self again; he had lost, somehow, the imprint of 
that creaking house and those mad, sunless trees—but 
that might mean anything or nothing. Wasn’t it Dennis’ 
old self who had started all the trouble? 

“What have you done with—with your house?” 

“‘Closed it. I sent my books and things here.” 

“And you’re not going back?” 

*‘Not unless you send me back.” 

€¢ I e”? 

“Yes. Who else? Come outside, darling. I have so 
much to tell you.” 

The night was hot, and dim with stars. Dennis folded 
her arm in his. 
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**Shall we walk, Dennis?” 

““No. We'll go lie on the grass-plot—our old one, near 
that lavender stuff with the sweetish smell. You know 
the one I mean? Where I told you about the frog I ran 
over on my bicycle.” 

Haeckla laughed. 

“I'd forgotten that. Do you remember how sick it 
made me and how scornful you were?” 

“I wasn’t, really, though. You see, I’d got over being 
sick about it. You’d just come back from visiting your 
grandmother and you told me about a little boy named 
Tommy something who had kissed you when you left.” 

‘Did 1? What a graceful transition!” 

“You were terribly pleased with yourself. You said 
he was twelve years old—that put me in my place at 
once—and that he had some.really, truly gray hairs.” 

“T remember him now.” 

“Yes. Those gray hairs were very important. They 
seemed to lend great dignity to the kiss.” 

“Here’s the place.” 

Dennis stood for a moment, absorbed in the peaceful 
familiarity, letting the subtle chain of odor and dim 
vista carry him back, through some faculty that moved 
more quickly, more vividly, than memory, to the child- 
hood they had just been recalling. Haeckla lay down on 
the dark glint of the thick grass, and began looking for 
familiar stars, and finally Dennis stretched himself out 
beside her. 

“Are you comfortable, Haeckla? Because I have a 
long story to tell you.” 

“Is there a frog in it?” 

“‘No, but I might work one in, if you really want it.” 
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“Tell me your story, darling. . . . SomehowI don’t 
much want to hear it. I’m afraid it will make me un- 
happy, and make the night go ugly.” 

“I’m afraid so too—but I’ve simply got to tell you. 
I’ve spent this last week thinking about nothing else. 
When you came out with all that about—you know, 
about the rotten time you’d had in my house, and how I 
—we—had been fighting you—it woke me up and made 
me think about a lot of things I'd been taking for 
granted. I want you to know just what happened. I 
should have told you then, but I couldn’t. In the first 
place, I didn’t see what good it would do. In the second 
place, I didn’t think you’d want to hear it. In the third 
place...” 

“Yes er? 

“We'll leave the third place empty for awhile. . . . 
Do you want to hear about it?” 

“Of course I do. You look so solemn over it. Is it a 
very solemn story?” 

“Very solemn. At least, it’s the kind of story that’s 
either solemn or side-splitting, depending upon one’s 
point of view.” 

Haeckla drew a deep, acquiescent breath, and Den- 
nis pulled a long piece of grass and began tying knots 
in it. 

* 


“I may be wrong,” he began, after a short silence, “in 
thinking I should tell you all this. There are some 
things, very intimate and personal, one’s entitled to keep 
to oneself, But it’s different with you. You’ve been so 
much more generous and honest than you had to be, 
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and I’ve been very weak and unfair. Not that I wanted 
to be. If I’d known—f I’d seen—I should have behaved 
differently. But one drifts into things. I never seem to 
see what’s directly in front of me. I think I have an 
oblique vision, and it keeps me walking sideways all the 
time. At any rate, you’ve always jerked me back when I 
got off the track—all our lives. And if we’re going to go 
on—I suppose we are, aren't we?” 

“Tt depends on what you mean by—going on.” 

“I mean—well, I don’t want to talk about that until 
I’ve told you what happened to me, but—you see, 
Haeckla, whatever stand we take with each other, we 
neither of us can ignore the other’s existence, can we?” 

“No.”’ 

“No. Whatever happens, you’re Haeckla and I’m 
Dennis, and you’re responsible, a little, for what I am, 
and I for what you are. Even if we were never to see or 
hear of each other again, even if we lived at different 
ends of the earth, we’d be living the same life, almost. 
Do you see what I mean? We should have to build on 
what we have been and are, and so much of that 1s com- 
mon property between us that you would certainly fill 
my life, and I suppose I’d be as much a part of yours.” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Well, then, you should know about me, because we 
can’t know where we stand until you do. I haven’t much 
use for myself at present—not fit for anything useful, 
and not fit for anyone to live with, but since break- 
ing and running wouldn’t help us much—since you 
wouldn’t, as we agreed, really get rid of me that way— 
you'll be better able to decide for the future if I simply 
tell you the facts. You always did like facts, darling, and 
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I hated them. I suppose you rebelled against the dearth 
of them in our childhood, and I didn’t. Or maybe it’s just 
that I don’t know one when I see it. . . . They’re 
queer things, anyway—facts. They’re just short-cuts. 
Half the time they’re not true at all; but they usually 
approximate a truth—they’re true for the appearances 
of things. 

“T have to saya lot of rather obvious things to make. 
myself intelligible to you, because everything I want to. 
tell you is concerned with real values rather than with. 
so-called facts, or surface values—appearances, For in- 
stance, if I were making conversation with a casual ac- 

uaintance who asked, “And what have you been doing 
ee last two years?” I should say, in effect, ‘I’ve been 
living alone just outside a tiny village, working on a 
book which I’ve just finished.’ That sounds like a per- 
fectly true, factual statement, doesn’t it? Whereas, it’s 
nothing except a statement of appearances, in terms of 
such makeshifts as eyesight and the measurement of 
inches and miles. 

“I suppose I sound rather remote. Heaven keep me 
from mysticism—it’s too easy, and I don’t like easy 
things. There’s no metaphysical basis for my reasoning 
—in fact, you couldn’t call it very good reasoning. As 
soon as I get back into eternal mysteries I’m lost—as 
everyone is. So I'll leave all that out. But don’t think 
I’ve turned ecstatic, and care only for contemplation of 
the ‘eternal Oneness inherent in Multiplicity.’ I don’t 
feel any oneness. I feel only myself, and a few people I 
care for; and I feel that we are groping about in a world 
of appearances that’s bounded by mystery—black un- 
fathomable secrecy. Now and then we have moments of 
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seeming to hear a whisper of these secrets, but we never 
can remember or tell anyone; we simply go on groping, 
carrying with us the comfort of that tremendous crash of 
singing that was, after all, only a whisper we didn’t 
quite hear. Just because I call the world an appearance 
doesn’t mean that I can treat it as such. It’s an appear- 
ance only from a certain point of view, but that’s the 
point of view from which I have to talk now. You need 
two points of view for living. 

“There’s Mother, for instance. The world was only 
an illusion for her, and every year she lived drew her 
farther and farther away from what’s called reality. An- 
other funny word, reality. You can’t use it for anyone 
else; it’s one of the most private and personal words I 
know of. I can only guess at Alicia’s—it was what she 
felt, either just by herself or as a result of something 
someone else was feeling about her. The minute circum- 
stances put her out of the center of a situation, she was 
lost in the dark, and had to do or say something that 
would focus things about herself again. That was her 
way of finding herself—with other people’s help, their 
attention, their solicitude, and their emotions. I think 
that’s why your father made her happy, and mine 
didn’t. Your father simply drowned himself in his love 
for her—there really wasn’t much left of him when they 
took her away. But Father was different. He couldn’t 
submerge himself in anyone or anything. He always 
stood a little above things, or a little to one side. Not 
that it did him any good, or helped him much. It was 
just one of those facts that I don’t understand. He was 
inviolate, in some way, although I suppose you might 
say that Alicia killed him in the end. What I mean is 
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_ that she only killed her lover when she killed Uncle 
Michael; but when she killed Father, she killed Brian 
Ardley. I know I’m not clear, but how can I be? I don’t 
know anything about facts and I said that other people’s 
reality is incomprehensible. 

“I never used to understand about Father. I thought 
he killed Mother—and I still think that his being so em- 
phatically himself was bad for her. Still, I can’t under- 
stand why. I only know that I felt it keenly, as a child, 
and held it against him. And he’d done his level best, 
which means something. No one knows what romance is. 
Father was romantic, but he wasn’t quixotic . . . 
that’s usually the word people use to escape further sub- 
tleties. If Father was Don Quixote, he was a queer ver- 
sion—he was a Quixote who had sternly refused to read 
romances, and confined himself to what the scholars had 
to say about them, in footnotes. That’s one way of hack- 
ing at wine casks, He was a Quixote who lived for years 
with his Dulcinea and found her farther from him every 
day he lived with her. That’s another way of losing 
things—another way of preserving an ideal. I believe the 
reason I felt so bitterly about Father after Alicia finally 
gave up trying to cope with other people and decided to 
spend the rest of her life coping with herself—in other 
words, when she became mad as a hatter—the reason I 
couldn’t forgive him was that I knew, intuitively, that 
he was happier after it happened. No, I know you don’t 
think so—but essentially he was. He was at peace. Dul- 
cinea was again unattainable, and he was free to be 
himself. I don’t mean that the longing for her, and the 
regret weren’t a part of himself—they were almost the 
strongest parts, and the very agony they brought was 
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cleaner and more significant than the life he’d been 
leading before. 

“T felt that, but I couldn’t understand it at all. It was 
all a matter, then, of perfectly obvious issues. I wanted 
Mother at home, and 1n her best mood—her most affec- 
tionate mood. And IJ felt that Father had first turned 
her against me, and then driven her away—without 
meaning to, of course. Then things became clearer to me 
as I grew older—by clearer I mean that I saw the in- 
numerable ramifications and complexities of the situa- 
tion. Of course really, the more I saw the more difficult 
the problem became. J began to see that the thing had 
been inevitable. Blaming Father wasn’t of any use, any 
more than his blaming God. Father couldn’t have helped 
being himself. I began to see what’s implied in real, 
thorough-going madness like Alicia’s—the fact that no 
one could have stopped its course, its growth and accu- 
mulation, any more than you can straighten a tree that’s 
already grown crooked from the roots. All you can do is 
prop it up, and keep propping. What really bothered 
me was trying to lay the blame for the original crooked- 
ness. Father arranged that with himself, finally—but I 
didn’t like his way out. God—the gods—Nemesis? 
Maybe, Que scais-je? That’s letting yourself into another 
world, a guess-work world. Perhaps it was natural for 
Father, and not guessing at all. But for me it would have 
made three worlds.” 

“T’ve lost the trail, darling.” 

“I know I’m incoherent. You see, I said there were 
two points of view for me—two realities. One 1s the 
world I’m in—what I see, and hear, and touch. The 
other’s the world that’s inside me—what I feel and 
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think. Well, for some people, God is implicit in one or 
the other, or both, of these worlds. But for me, to blame 
anything on God would be the deliberate and—and arti- 
ficial manufacture of a third world—one I neither saw, 
nor felt through the senses or the mind, but one I took on 
faith—a very arbitrary world. So, for myself, I have to 
stick to the two, the world I was born into, a stranger; 
and the world I was born possessing. Something you can 
call God is in both of them, but not to be blamed or 
thanked for things. You see that? 

“So I was left with no reasonable receptacle for 
blame. I saw that it wasn’t Father’s fault, although I 
couldn’t reconcile myself to that immoveable rightness 
in him—the strength, and self-control, the conscious- 
ness that he must keep himself intact, whatever hap- 
pened . . . because that, I knew, had been the qual- 
ity in him that Alicia kept butting her poor head 
against, and getting bruised for her pains. She couldn’t 
get Father to stop thinking about her and about him- 
self. She couldn’t get any ecstacies of feeling out of him 
—only agonies, because he saw so clearly. I always held 
that up against him, and was ashamed of myself for 
doing it. I had a secret conviction that I was the only 
one, out of both houses, who really understood Mother. 
I never told you this—I never told anyone—but after 
she went away I used to see her, quite clearly. She 
would simply materialize, in unexpected places, looking 
young and beautiful and happy. I always thought she 
was saying to me, ‘You'll wait for me, Dennis, won’t 
you? The others may not wait, but you will. I’ll come 
back.’ Sometimes I wanted to tell you about it, but it 
was always too secret when I came to the point. I had a 
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suspicion that if I told anyone she might be annoyed 
and stop coming. She adored secrets, you know, and 
kept them awfully well. Keeping secrets does make one 
feel very important. 

“TI never told Father, of course, but I was tortured by 
one jealous fear—that she was coming back to him, too. 
That would have been very like Alicia—to want to be 
the center of two secrets in one house; to play us off 
against each other. I tried to pry something out of 
Father, but he would never say anything definite. Of 
course I couldn’t ask him straight out, without giving 
myself away. So I never knew, and that stood between 
us all the time. Whenever he looked especially happy, or 
unhappy, or calm, or flustered, I’d feel a torment rising 
inside me. ‘He’s seen her,’ I’d think. And then I'd think 
that she had really come to see me and Dad had found 
her by mistake, and that that would put her off and 
she’d never come again. And I'd hate him so that I 
could scarcely speak to him politely, until the next time 
I saw her—and then I’d feel ashamed of myself, and 
sorry for Father because he was out of it. 

*‘As I got older I saw her less and less. I was too skep- 
tical; so much so that I almost felt embarrassed when- 
ever I caught a faint glimpse of her, or thought I did. 
Then finally it reached the point where it was all think- 
ing and feeling. There was no actual sight—simply a 
wave of consciousness, like the knowledge one some- 
times has, with one’s eyes closed, of what one would see 
if they were open, and I’d think, “That’s Alicia’—and 
then the feeling would go. It was very comforting, 
though. It kept me from thinking too much about the 
tragedy of the thing; kept me from imagining too in- 
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tensively what life had come to be for her, in that un- 
reasonable, unimaginable world called madness. When- 
ever my mind started on that track, I’d remember that 
she moved about still, in a familiar place; that I had 
seen her and that she was still lovely and careless, and 
sure of her power, and that she’d promised to come 
back. I was sure she would. So sure that when Father 
just let himself go, the way he did, I felt that it was all 
my fault. All the suspicions I’d had, you see, just van- 
ished, as suspicions do when there’s no more danger 
from them. I began to see that Father hadn’t had any 
secret hopes or knowledge, really. It had all been bare, 
cold facts for him—he liked facts, too; or, if he didn’t, 
he felt there was a sort of salvation in them. He knew 
the whole thing was hopeless, even if he tried to think 
otherwise, and after a while he simply stopped holding 
on to life—as if his arms had got tired, and he wanted to 
rest. I was simply swamped in self-loathing. His death 
brought out all my futile, adolescent cowardices—as if 
they’d been carrion crows. I saw them for what they 
were, then. I’d been feeding myself on sweet stuff, and 
Father hadn’t even had manna in the wilderness. . . . 
The world was a sorry mess. Why hadn’t I admitted it, 
if he could? I’d known it all along, as well as he. I’d 
kept my faith in Alicia all to myself, and Father had 
died for want of it. Yes, I know it was unreasonable. It 
wouldn’t have helped him if I'd told him my—visions. 
He’d probably have thought I was headed in her direc- 
tion. Or else he’d simply have envied me. The point 
wasn’t that I hadn’t told him; it was my petty, greedy 
reason for not telling him. It was my unfairness in 
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blaming him for our misfortunes as if they weren’t 
rather more his than mine.” 


* 


Dennis was silent for a moment, and then he rolled 
over on his back, and crossed his arms over his forehead, 
as if the cold gleam of the stars might distract him. 

“After that, I didn’t see or feel Alicia any longer. I 
don’t know why. Either I was ashamed to, or there was 
no necessity of it; whatever was left of her, you see, was 
mine. Or else I inherited from Father, along with his 
worldly goods, some of his spiritual debts. Until then 
he’d had all that beastly job of corresponding with the 
doctors and the sanatorium and now I had it. I suppose 
those suave, horrible reports of her progress down-hill 
knocked any future hopes on the head before they ever 
could emerge. Man’s estate, you know. 

“Then there was you. Darling, I’ve thought and 
thought about it, and I can’t get this part quite straight 
and logical. I hadn’t any doubts about our happiness, 
until Father died, and then they simply swarmed all 
over me. Maybe it was an enlargement—a sort of 
widening out—of my new hopelessness. You see, I 
hadn’t really admitted before that life was simply a 
forced march you had to endure as best you might. I’d 
had that secret assurance and comfort bucking me up 
all the time, making me feel things weren’t so bad after 
all. Then when I had to face it, the present and the 
future went black along with the past—a sort of Arma- 
geddon of all the tenses of life. Who was happy? Not 


any of our parents. High romance? There wasn’t any. 
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. . . Pd always thought that Alicia was a romantic 
figure—not the madness, of course, that’s only in fic- 
tion; we saw the real thing that morning—but up until 
that point. Meanwhile, even that had been smoothed 
over a little, and I thought maybe your father had been 
really happy in his romance. I suppose of the four he 
had the best of it. Rapture and an easy conscience; he 
never realized, did he, what hell he was putting Tacita 
through—nor Father either, though Father always 
realized, I suppose, that it had to be someone, and 
Michael was the safest. But they were all caught in a 
web—a sort of elastic web, that gave them free move- 
ment up to a certain point, and then held them as firmly 
as iron fetters. Still your father did have the best of it— 
he couldn’t snatch Alicia away and forget the world 
with her, but love stayed fresh and glowing and never 
touched its feet to the mire; and when it did, at last, 
drop into the mud, he didn’t stay to see it; he didn’t 
have to see the bedraggled, limping thing. The rest of 
us did, though I blinded myself to it for a long time. 
“That was one thing, then, that happened to my love 
for you—the sudden drab sense of the futility of all the 
shining equipment of life. I felt that we couldn’t attain 
to anything much better than other people had; and 
that sort of compromise, contrasted with all the hopes 
I’d had and the plans I’d made, was an unthinkable 
travesty. Then there was Father’s feeling about you. 
He talked to me about you, shortly before he died. He 
was so decent about it, Haeckla, and quite happy. He 
said that it gave him more faith in living; their lives, he 
said, had all shipwrecked, but if we two—‘two casta- 
ways, he called us—had escaped and got to shore, we 
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might yet justify the catastrophe by making something 
very fine out of our lives. I gathered that he felt as if, 
somehow, there’d be a vicarious justice—a sort of de- 
layed solution to the knot the four of them had been 
bound in—in our marriage. As if, somehow, I were a 
simplification of himself and Alicia and their tragedy, 
and you of Tacita and Uncle Michael and theirs—and 
that by finding our happiness in each other we should 
be doing it for them as well. That made me feel sort of 
hopeless. The minute we stop being ourselves, you and 
I, and become the inevitable products of our parents, 
we're lost, aren’t we? 

“*That was another thing. I began to feel, for the first 
time, that I was Alicia’s son. You remember, she wasn’t 
a motherly sort of person, as I remember her. She liked 
being treated by everyone as if she were a contempo- 
rary. She didn’t like deference from children or elderly 
tenderness from old people. And now I began to think 
about my inheritance from her. . . . Yousee,Haeckla, 
we'd talked about insanity and marriage before that, 
but I hadn’t really felt 1t, because I had my secret con- 
viction that Alicia would recover and come back. And 
now when I knew she wouldn’t, I had to face the possi- 
bilities for myself and my own children. . . . And 
along with that was Father’s decency about you—about 
you as a person, not as the child of your mother and 
father. He wanted me to be happy with you—he said 
you’d make any man happy, especially one who could 
appreciate you. Of course he adored you, and that made 
it all the worse. I felt as if I didn’t deserve any happi- 
ness, having treasured up against him all those years 
the poor shadow of it he had managed to find. It was 
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just as if I’d begrudged him a few buttons, and an old 
letter or two, and a lock of hair—because that, figura- 
tively speaking, was about all he had left of his consum- 
ing passion for Alicia—all he had left of her, I mean. 
And he’d simply ignored my petty jealousy—or hadn’t 
seen it—and was happy that I had you, all of you, and 
a clear road ahead in life. 

“I didn’t think that out at the time. If I had I 
shouldn’t have made such a mess of everything as I 
have—because, obviously, the minute you drag things 
up out of your private world and turn them over in 
everyone’s daylight, the daylight of the world we all try 
to share—the minute you do that you can treat them 
sensibly. The catch there is that you can’t—really can’t 
—drag them up. They have to rise to the surface... . 
My guilt didn’t rise; 1f it had I should have known that 
one can’t indulge in self-revenge at other people’s ex- 
pense; else the circle is never-ending. Fantastic—to give 
you up because I’d done my father a deep wrong—to 
make two lives a human sacrifice for one. But I did 
think out my chance of insanity—and, darling, my 
state of mind at that time made me feel precious close 
to it. I really thought I hadn’t much chance of escape, 
but I didn’t want to be melodramatic about it and leave 
that idea behind me as a pleasant little parting gift for 

ou. 

“* Besides all this, my turmoil was shaping into a story. 
I said you were in my way. Well, there’s no denying it 
——you were. The story was a sort of crystallization of all 
the slow forces that had been at work in me, all my life 
—of all I’d seen most clearly and felt most poignantly. 
And out of that life of mine you stood sharply, like a 
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figure with a torch, outlined against a dark sky. You 
were all the wholehearted laughter and gracious peace 
in life, Haeckla—and I didn’t want laughter and peace, 
then. I wanted the storm to break—temporarily, you 
know, so that I could write my book. How could I 
prunge into frustration, and despair, and young love 
ying dead and cold on a hillside—how could I write of 
these things with you there? I might have talked them 
all out instead, just to hear your voice reassuring me; 
just for the fun of talking to you. I knew you too well. 
Hadn’t I seen you come triumphantly through all the 
unpleasant things I’d had to go around? Didn’t I see 
you stand up to life, as if it were a sort of esoteric game 
in which every bruise was a badge of honor? We’re so 
different darling. . . . When you were about fifteen 
years old you said to me, ‘People are so pathetic. They 
make up words like Justice, and Compensation, and 
Righteousness—nice big words that they can push in 
front of them when they walk, to hide all the ugly things 
they don’t want to see.’” 

“Adolescent bravado!” 

“No, not at all. Spoken from the heart, and I knew at 
the time that I walked behind more nice, big words than 
most people. You were always that way. Do you remem- 
ber, when we were about seven, that fachchil atari? We 
sneaked out of the house and went out on the smallest 
hill over there.”” Dennis waved his hand, unnecessarily, 
for Haeckla remembered. “I should never have thought 
of going alone, and probably shouldn’t have had the 
nerve at all, except that I was ashamed not to follow 
you. I was overawed—absolutely; thought the world 
was coming to an end. But you danced about on the hill, 
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while the sky was simply splitting open and rocking 
with lightning and thunder and screamed, ‘I dare you 
to hit me! I dare you!’ ” 

“Little fool,’ Haeckla muttered. 

“‘Perhaps—but such an engaging little fool. I remem- 
ber it so well. I thought the heavens would take up your 
challenge any minute, and I tried to look as if I didn’t 
care, but I did. You didn’t notice how frightened I was, 
because you were in such a frenzy of excitement. Your 
hair was plastered down your back and across your face 
—and when they sent out to bring us in you kicked 
every inch of the way, and cried because they wouldn’t 
let you finish scaring the storm away.” 

“That only shows what a little savage I was.” 

“No. It showssomething more fundamental than that. 
You said afterwards, ‘It couldn’t have hit me, I’m too 
little and I’m too big.’ Now that’s exactly what I mean, 
and it brings me back again to my two worlds—in the 
outer world we’re all too little. In the inner world we’re 
all too big. That’s the essence of all conflict, it seems 
tome... . Idealism and Materialism, Singularism 
and Pluralism, Right and Wrong. We’re worms on the 
surface of the earth, and gods inside our minds. 

“I said that I wanted the storm to break. Well, I 
couldn’t have you there exorcising it every minute. I had 
to be alone with it. That desire kept reinforcing my 
scruples about my marriage and my guilt about Father. 
That’s why I left you.” 

“Dennis, I knew you went away because you didn’t 
love me enough.” 

Dennis hesitated, frowning over the challenge. 

“My instinct,” he said at last, “is to say ‘No’ right 
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away. But how can I be sure what you mean by enough? 
Maybe I didn’t. I loved you more than anyone aise, 
Haeckla. I loved you so much that I felt as if I’d delib- 
erately put out the sun, when I went away. Still, I sup- 
pose I must have loved myself more—not myself, ex- 
actly, but something I dimly saw, and wanted to see 
clearly. Let me stick to my two worlds, darling, and try 
to look at it from that point of view. When two people 
love each other they have to meet in what’s called the 
real world. Each of them has this other world inside, 
where all the really important things happen; a world no 
one else can ever enter. You want the person you love to 
see your private world—that’s how you know you really 
love her. But it can’t happen. You get your own idea of 
the person in, do you see—but the real person with her 
private world, stays outside. These inside worlds are 
fantastic places—they’re all magic—black and white 
magic. Facts in there blend with superstitions you’ve 
cast away years before. Logic and ideas are metamor- 
phosed into strange shapes, head where the feet should 
be, arms and legs growing out of the shoulders. The im- 
ages of people from the outside world stray in—shadows 
of themselves, and once inside they melt into each 
other, and exchange qualities of character and person- 
ality until they’re scarcely traceable. They pass before 
queer lights there, and, like all shadows, they either 
spread to monstrous proportions and darken a whole 
wall, or they shrink to tiny grotesque parodies of them- 
selves. No one can foretell what will happen there—what 
strange affinities will find each other for the first time 
and refuse forever after to be separated. . . . It’s 
everyone’s kingdom, everyone’s refuge. And in every 
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person who’s ever lived there’s been one of those bound- 
less countries of mystery, impenetrable and inaccessible 
to anyone except its creator—and parts of it are too dark 
and devious even for his exploring. Everything the hu- 
man mind values comes out of these worlds—poetry and 
music and gods and philosophies, and even these are 
only such poor handfuls of treasure as can keep alittle of . 
their color and outline in the hostile light of our common 
world. . . . NowI had a craving to live for a time in 
my own world. I couldn’t take you there with me, al- 
though what I knew of you was already there, finding 
strange friends and leading a queer life you never would 
have chosen in your own world. Probably what you 
knew of me was in your world, leading another alien 
existence. No one’s ever quite alone, you see. I went 
away and took with me my own You, and left you with 
your own Me. I went away and wrote my story. 
“That’s an anticlimax. The greatest people, I think, 
are those who can reconcile the most of their own world 
with the outer world. Madmen can bring armful after 
armful of their own private wealth into the open light, 
but it isn’t treasure when they get it there—it’s mostly 
stuff for a dump heap—or an enquiring science; because 
they haven’t transmuted it with their workaday hands. A 
enius, now, brings out treasure, because he can walk 
Fealy between his two worlds; he can take light from 
each into a darkness of the other; he can use what he’s 
learned 1n the outer world to help him choose what he 
shall bring from his own. . . . I’m not a genius. The 
lovely glowing things I wanted to show to other people 
have only a glimmer left of their first radiance. What 
dazzled and fevered me in my own world proved in this 
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to be only a string of quite ordinary words, running in 
flat lines across flat pages. But that doesn’t matter so 
much. The thing that matters is that I saw something 
better than that. It’s a misfortune that the long curved 
vistas, the crescendo of mountain peaks, the sky peo- 
pled with flaming shapes and burning loveliness—that all 
these things, moved into the common light, lie in dead 
colors, with no perspective, no tactile heritage of life. 
. . . But it’s other people’s misfortune, not mine. I 
hadn’t the power to show them the flashes of beauty I 
saw; but still, I did see them. And I’m one of those smit- 
ten fools, darling—smitten for life with that torturing, 
futile craving—to try to say what I’ve seen in such a 
way that other people will see it too, so that little lights 
from my own world will penetrate down into unguessed 
crevices.” 
* 


Dennis stopped abruptly, and shifted into a more 
comfortable position. Haeckla stared at him, half sens- 
ing the struggle it cost him to continue, and half aware 
of the nature of the difficulty. Everything was dim in the 
starlight, but she could see the troubled expression on 
his narrow long face; distress in those long eyes, which 
always looked out on the world with a clear candid ex- 
citement, and a light that was curiously blended of se- 
cret understanding and puzzled questioning. The sha- 
dows fell strangely, now, down his face, accentuating 
the hollow cheeks and the high chiseled bones across 
which his skin stretched taut; molding its various and 
restless beauty into a still, bronze mask. Haeckla put out 
an impulsive hand and touched the mask lightly with 
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her fingers; touched its smooth warmth, and saw with 
relief how the delusive shadows broke formation and 
scattered off as the mask melted with the startled jerk of 
his head, and his questioning, reassuring smile. 

“Don’t tell me anything you don’t want to,” she said, 
“but if you do want to, don’t be thinking about how I'll 
take it. You don’t have to be tender of my feelings. You 
can’t, and be honest.” 

“No. I know that. Still—Haeckla, I’m almost break- 
ing faith. People talk vastly about ‘dreams,’ but very 
seldom tell their real dreams. If we did, the world 
would soon be a battle-ground—families torn apart, 
friends against each other, lovers turned into enemies. 
Are you sure it won’t turn us into enemies?” 

“Quite sure.” 

“Not even—not even if I told you that I love someone 
else?” 

Haeckla felt her heart knocking slowly, as if it were 
warning her that at any moment it might stop alto- 
gether. She twisted her hands together until they made a 
small distracting center of pain, and across her mind 
flashed the image of the great room in Dennis’ house, 
with the long fingers of shade from the evil wood stretch- 
ing almost to the windows. She felt again that protesting 
presence and the inimical walls; and, in retrospect, saw 
Dennis’ eyes, fixed on her with a remote speculative in- 
terest; and to herself she said, softly, “I knew it! I knew 
it all the time.” 

Dennis tried to take her hand, but she drew it away 
from him. 

“Not even that, Haeckla?”’ 

“Not even that, Dennis. Who is 1t?” 
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“Who? Don’t you mean ‘what?’ I don’t know. . . . 
It’s all in that inner world, you see. There’s no one, in 
this world, no one who can be described in the language 
of men—no one I love, except you. Now that Alicia’s 
dead, there’s no one I really care for, except you, and I 
love you so much, I find, that I want to live in this world 
where I can be with you. But in my other world—there’s 
someone—there was, rather. . . . Darling, it’s hard 
to hear silly words masking my secrets. The words make 
low comedy of high tragedy. In another minute you'll 
laugh at me.” 

“Dennis, how can you? Haven’t I my own world, and 
don’t I have to translate what you say to take it there 
with me? I see behind words, too.” 

“Look hard, then. It’s Persephone.” 

“Dennis. . . .” 

“I’m not mad. I don’t mean Persephone, the goddess 
who gave Spring to the world, thousands and thousands 
of years ago. I don’t mean that she actually comes back 
in person when the snow melts—that she chose me 
among men as Aphrodite chose Adonis, and Artemis 
chose Endymion. But neither do I mean that she’s nota 
real person. I don’t want to dismiss her, as I might, with 
a terse name. You know, in old legends there’s a recur- 
ring theme—the motif of the Fairy Mistress. Men like 
Thomas the Rhymer, and Keat’s Knight-at-arms, and 
innumerable others, found her and loved her. She wasn’t, 
usually, ‘sans merci.’ She was more whole-hearted than 
they. They, poor devils, had roots in another world; the 
Fairy Mistress lived in the inner world, and spoke the 
tongue of that world. Drag her into our heavy atmos- 
phere, break her eardrums with our awkward, cumber- 
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some speech, and she vanishes. Her lovers always knew 
her secret name, but they were forbidden to speak it. 
But they always did, because man can never be freed of 
his restless yearning to live in both worlds at once; to 
reconcile them into an impossible paradise. The words 
we speak destroy creatures from the inner world—we 
say, ‘hallucination,’ or ‘delusion,’ or ‘phantasy,’ or 
‘dream-stuff’—and having translated their secret names 
into our blunt, primitive gibbering, they leave us. You 
can’t blame them. 

““No. The Greek Persephone didn’t find me. I saw her 
first in old Greek poems—Persephone, the ‘trim- 
ankled,’ ‘white-armed,’ lovely Persephone—and then 
I found her in my own world, waiting for me. I found 
her gradually, by glimpses, and when at last I’d made 
enough light to see wholly, I knew her name, and some- 
thing of what she was. My Persephone is probably not 
the same one that the poet who first learned about her 
and first told of her, saw in his world. Mine was my 
own, but I found her by the light his words once sifted 
down into my world. She was there waiting for me when 
I went to look. But she was all mine, you understand— 
I made her; nourished her and gave her a substance. 
And then I fell in love with her. 

“Of course, they say that all authors are more or less 
in love with their own creations. The theory 1s, isn’t it, 
that that’s why we create people, rather than take them 
over whole from life; because we can synthesize all our 
disjointed and desultory emotions, those that are scat- 
tered among numbers of real people, so-called, and en- 
joy through them a vicarious and thorough-going love 
or hate? Perhaps that’s true—I don’t know. I was never 
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much interested in theories as to why one creates—I 
simply knew that I wanted to, and my desire usually 
had a fairly definite design to feed on. When I wrote 
about Orpheus and Persephone I never wasted any 
time thinking what they represented. I never did that 
until a few weeks ago, when you came. I’ve been think- 
ing about it ever since then; trying to be honest about it 
all; trying to pretend that what seemed as natural as 
breathing was really unnatural and morbid. If you 
accuse yourself strongly enough, I find, you usually get 
at a pretty rational defence. I’ve accused myself of 
childishness, and insanity, and unfaithfulness. What do 
you think?” 

.““Nothing—nothing at all. I don’t understand—I 
don’t see how it happened—how it came about.” 

“Through trying to see farther than I could, I sup- 
pose. I was trying to square my life, and Father’s, and 
Alicia’s, with some larger scheme of things. Of course, 
that can’t be done reasonably, but I felt that it had to be 
done, somehow or other, else I should never see ahead of 
me clearly. I’m not a philosopher, and no one has ever 
been one for me; I could never find exactly what I 
wanted from anyone else. I couldn’t find any fairness in 
what I’d seen of life, nor could I find any purpose behind 
the injustice. I tried to get back to the fundamentals of 
religion, and the Greek idea was the closest I could come 
to what I saw illustrated. I suppose that’s because we'd 
always thought in those terms when we were children. 
In times of great mental stress people seem always to 
hark back to their first conceptions, and then they find, 
in the light of what they have learned since they aban- 
doned them, more subtlety and truth than their childish 
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minds ever suspected. The Greek idea of Nemesis and 
life through death—vwell, its the same in any religion, 
isn’t it? All our profoundest thinking is just an effort to 
find some reason why we crawl defenceless on the face of 
the earth, fighting a losing fight with hostile forces. 
Floods, famines, earthquakes, and worse than these— 
they’re all against us. We struggle and slip and get up 
and struggle again. Inch by inch we recover ground, and 
then we’re washed back again by some upheaval. What 
difference does it make, what you call these forces— 
whether they’re manifestations of one hand, or each the 
separate expression of an invisible being? If you know 
you’re speaking in parables, one religion says exactly 
what all the others say. 

“*I suppose I chose Orpheus because he’s the center 
of the most civilized cult in Greece—also the most 
savage; the cult that was driven underground when the 
barbarians conquered the prehistoric civilization. All 
the really moving and appealing and terrifying of the 
Greek deities belonged to this older cult—Pan, and 
Demeter, and Persephone, and Dionysos. They had 
roots in the soil—the others were either made-up or 
imported. That’s why the others had a sort of casual 
and playful lip-service, while they were the centers of 
the Mysteries; the real expression of religion. Plato 
repudiated the peccadillos of the Olympians—the late 
ones. He was too wise not to laugh at the idea of making 
maps of Eternity and fixing on them lines of latitude and 
longitude. He’d advanced backward, to the first stage of 
worship, at which one accepts the mystery and attempts 
only to find a dim track in the wilderness on which to 
set one’s feet forward. He knew that our minds are 
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wasted on any problem that doesn’t arise from ex- 
perience; that it’s only the soul that can do reverence 
to all that’s shrouded from the mind; that the intellect 
starts its pilgrimage on the solid ground of revealed ex- 
perience. That’s why he was a caustic skeptic about 
words, and a devout initiate of the Mysteries. In the 
Mysteries, words are only incidental concessions. 

““Orpheus—we don’t know anything about him ex- 
cept that he served as a nucleus for a somber cast of 
worship. He was poetry and the soul. What more is 
there? I thought it would be interesting to try to make 
a person of him—have him represent while he was alive 
a little of what he later came to symbolize. And Perse- 
phone who forever and ever is the poetry of our kinship 
with the earth—the two simply grew together in my 
mind. It’s all there, you see . . . the fact that every- 
thing must die in order to live. . . . That’s what 
grew up behind my first idea of the futility of life and 
love. 

“Well, I found Persephone. She was perfectly clear 
and inevitable, as soon as I found her. If I were an 
artist, I could paint her for you; although she doesn’t 
look exactly like anyone I can ever remember having 
seen. I suppose it’s impossible to make it clear—how 
real she was. All the time I was writing, she was a part 
of my everyday life. I took a long time writing the story, 
because I had a feeling that she must be treated fairly 
and honorably. I never wrote a word without makin 
sure to myself that I was telling the truth about her. i 
used to go out in the woods and think about it—espe- 
cially on moonlit nights. Perhaps you noticed a queer 
light out there—a rather unearthly radiance, pale but 
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very intense; it hung just under the branches of the 
trees? That was the color of Persephone’s hair. There 
was something old and wise and elemental about that 
wood; I’m sorry you hated it so. 

“J finished the story, last March. I felt rather lonely 
when it was done. And then I began to feel odd things 
at work around me. You felt them too, Haeckla. If— 
if you’d come sooner you wouldn’t have found me 
against you. God knows, I didn’t realize that I was, but 
I suppose you felt it because I had finished my fight and 
become reconciled. I didn’t know, you see—I never 
dreamed that anyone else could feel it. I thought it was 
my own private world. You see, in that closed-in, 1so- 
lated place, there wasn’t much of what I’ve been calling 
the real world. Everything that came over those hills— 
rain, wind, and sunlight, were all rather devitalized. It 
was an old, tired place when I found it—not dead, but 
passive and exhausted, lying there protected from all 
incursions. And so, living there for two years, in my 
inner world, I became almost an exile from the other. 
And when I began to feel life there—movement and 
pressure and emotion; all with no visible or audible 
cause—I thought that in some curious way this piece 
of the outer world, this passive little ravine in which I 
lived, had merged with my inner world. It’s very diffi- 
cult to explain, because the minute I get the two mixed, 
I appear to be sacrificing my whole figure—but that’s 
what seemed to happen. It was as if that bit of the objec- 
tive world had become so much a part of my thought 
that it had merged into it, so that the inhabitants 
of each could walk freely from one to the other; as if 
the woods and the house were in my mind, really; part 
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of my own world; which would mean that my mind had 
bounded the ravine and that I had succeeded in doing 
the impossible—that I could see with my eyes, and 
hear with my ears, and touch with my fingers, the inner 
world that is usually accessible only to a—a more rari- 
fied part of one’s being. 

— “TY didn’t think that at first. I thought I was getting 
nerve-y. I tried to resist the incursion of unreality into 
reality. So long as I used those words the pressure was 
hostile—because later I came to see that reality is 
variable. My reality, after two years of life there, was 
the inner world; the outer had become vague, and de- 
lusive—its boundaries shifting and impinging, ever so 
slightly, on my real world. It was after Alicia died that 
I saw this; after I came back from seeing her for the last 
time. Maybe that had something to do with my capitu- 
lation—I hadn’t thought of it before now. Perhaps 
realizing how much alive she’d been to me all these 
years was light on the subject. I only know that when I 
went back to my house, Persephone met me in the 
woods—and I realized that it was she I’d been refusing 
to see and hear and touch all these weeks. 

“‘Haeckla, don’t think that I really considered her 
Persephone. That was the name she’d had, but what she 
really was had nothing to do with the story I’d made for 
her. She was the most beautiful person I had ever seen; 
someone I knew very well; an exquisite child who 
always made me think of all the dreadful things that 
might happen to her if she wasn’t cared for and protected. 

“‘Can you possibly imagine a sane person hearing a 
voice as clearly as if 1t had been capped with an echo for 
reassurance, without actually being conscious of having 
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used his ears for the purpose? And seeing without being 
conscious of whether or not his eyes were open? I su 
pose you can’t. It’s too remote from experience. The aly 
way I could communicate the sensation to anyone else 
would be by using some such words as ‘vivid imagina- 
tion, or “waking dream,’ and they’re totally inadequate. 
Those words were exact enough for a great many illu- 
sions I'd had before; I should say they express entirely 
the experience I used to have of seeing and feeling Alicia 
near me. But they break down under the substantial 
quality of this. My nearness to Persephone was a con- 
stant fact—not sudden flashes of emotion; not momen- 
tary awareness. It went hand in hand, without friction, 
with my daily life. Telling Mrs. Link what I wanted for 
dinner, and reading your letters and thinking about 
you, and paying bills—all the routine of my normal life 
went on beside it, neither losing nor gaining any empha- 
sis by contrast.” 

Dennis paused for a moment, and then, in an abrupt 
and changed voice, he said, “‘I suppose you think I’m 
getting ready to follow in Alicia’s footsteps.” 

Haeckla, unable to speak, shook her head slowly. She 
was remembering that house and the looming trees—the 
stress of sound where there was no sound, the knowledge 
she had had of things to be seen that she could not find 
with her eyes, and Dennis’ unconscious allegiance to 
something hostile to herself. If Dennis were mad, so 
was she. 

“You see, darling,” Dennis resumed, “‘she put it up to 
me. The first thing she said was that she had come back 
for happiness. She said that I had made her for one pur- 
pose—to show the ephemeral quality of love; to show 
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that the minute you gave yourself up to another person, 
involved your own salvation in the fate of anyone else, 
you lost your own soul. I did believe that; probably be- 
cause of what I’d seen happen in our own families. When 
I left you I had a feeling that whatever hell we both 
might endure, we'd come out of it whole, with our love 
for each other untouched and inviolate. And I did use 
Persephone to illustrate that. She said that having made 
her I was responsible for her, and that only I could offer 
compensation for the cruel futility of her creation. It was 
as if, you see, I had torn her away from Orpheus; and 
since she had life only in my own world, it was up to me 
tolookafterher. . . . If I hadn’t been in love with her 
before, I soon enough was. A queer, fantastic love, no 
doubt, but it didn’t seem so at the time. It seemed very 
natural and beautiful, as if I’d found something I’d 
given up looking for. I had, too. I’d found happiness. 
Life seemed very complete, those few weeks. It didn’t 
last long. I suppose it couldn’t.” 

“‘What—what happened?” 

“I woke up. You woke me.” 

Haeckla’s voice, sounding very small and frightened, 
said, “I’m sorry. I—I didn’t mean to.” 

“Don’t be sorry. Why should you be? It wasn’t a 
thing you did—except coming there and being yourself. 
When you came out of the woods that night do you 
know that for a second you looked like Persephone? The 
light on your hair, maybe. And yet you were so different 
that the effect was awful. That’s why I behaved so 
queerly. It was the first sight I’d had of the outer world. 
Coming as you did, at that hour, oe half-unreal, you 
were enough of my world to make me feel, very vividly, 
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the subtle difference. I really began to doubt myself, 
then—I was frightened at the new quality of something 
I thought came entirely from my own mind. I thought 
that you had come to . . . to show me how unsub- 
stantial my happiness was. Of course, in a way you did 
do that. But at the moment—well, it was exactly that. 
Even while I thought you were a vision, something in 
me recognized the difference; and that meant that for 
the first time in weeks I stepped partially over the thres- 
hold that lies between the two worlds. It was a tearing 

rocess—like a rebirth. The whole week you stayed was 
Fike that. I seemed always to be getting lost between two 
happy states of being, so that I could never rest in 
sither: Persephone tore me one way; you tore me the 
other. 

“It was very queer, darling—rediscovering you. It 
seemed almost impossible that you should be so entirely 
yourself. Quite fascinating, it was, to hear you say 
things I’d never thought, to see you suddenly decide to 
do something for motives I couldn’t understand. I know 
T asked you a lot of questions, just for that reason. It was 
just beginning to dawn on me that although Persephone 
seemed to move of her own volition, she really reflected 
me entirely—I always knew what she was going to do 
and say—even if I hadn’t thought of it first. I recognized 
her reasons and motives as clearly as I do my own— 
much more clearly, in fact. Whereas you—I fell in love 
with you all over again. I’d never stopped loving you 
more than anyone else—but you became so mysterious, 
suddenly; you had moments of being so inaccessible and 
remote. . . . I can’t explain it. . . . And always 
there was Persephone, a that distracting beauty of 
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hers, and that fragile, breakable look. But you looked 
unhappier than she did. I felt responsible for both of 
you. I was in love with both of you. 

“T told you when you first came that I wanted to 
change the ending of my story, and you told me not to. 
I, too, felt that the first ending was the right one. 
Changing it was all Persephone’s idea. She said that it 
wasn’t true any longer; that we were both happy now, in 
each other, and that I should rewrite that tragic ending. 
I wouldn’t do it at first. I couldn’t. In spite of what had 
happened since, I felt that the story was inevitable as it 
stood. There was implied in it, if you remember, a loop- 
hole—the question left undecided was as to whether or 
not Orpheus, who died into mystical union with the 
gods, could ever achieve union with Persephone, who 
stood midway between life and death. I wanted to leave 
it as 1t was, because there’s no answer. 

“I didn’t see Persephone much the week you were 
there. The line of demarcation between the two worlds 
was becoming more and more substantial. There was 
real effort in going from one to the other, and before you 
left they were as separate as they ever had been. And, 
besides, I wanted to be with you. Still, I couldn’t give 
Persephone up. I saw her at night, when you were 
asleep—and always I was conscious of the fact that soon 
I must choose between you. The fact was that every day 
you stayed, Persephone lost, a little, her radiance. Not 
her beauty, nor the appealing charm, but her—her 
authenticity and completeness. I began to miss things in 
her that I loved in you—little things, like laughter, and 
sad things we both remembered, and your scorn and 
quick temper, and your ability to make me think of 
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things in a new light. And as she lost, I grew more and 
more distressed as to what I should do. It was as if I 
were letting you kill her—even encouraging you to. 
“That last morning when you found me at my desk, 
early—I’d just finished changing my story. In a way I’d 
decided against you. Against your killing Persephone, at 
any rate. I thought by giving her her way in that, I’d 
ensure life for her. She was there when you came in—I 
know you felt it, from what you said afterwards, . . . 
Then she went out and—that was the end of her.” 
‘*“You mean—what do you mean, ‘the end of her’?” 
“Well, she always went out, sooner or later, when you 
came in. This time she never came back. . . . You 
burst out suddenly with all your feelings about the 
house. I hadn’t realized that you’d felt any of it, darling. 
You said we were all fighting you—you put me on the 
enemy’s side. Haeckla, it was dreadful. I wouldn’t have 
had you feel that—I wouldn’t have had you suffer that 
way for anything in the world. Not even for Persephone. 
It was my first realization that inner worlds can infringe 
on each other; that you, coming into that outer part of 
the world, found yourself at once in my private world— 
so much so that you recognized Persephone and her hos- 
tility to you. I couldn’t explain anything to you, then. I 
didn’t really understand it myself, and I felt that I de- 
served all you said. I thought to myself, “You’ve made 
your own world, and now you must live in it.’ I’d hurt 
you without meaning to, and when you were so sure of 
what you ought to do, I couldn’t argue with you. I 
knew that I couldn’t follow your advice and ‘go on as if 
you'd never come.’ Things would never be the same 
again—but if you resented all that had happened and 
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had decided that I was hopeless—well, I felt pretty 
much the same way about myself. I wanted to come 
home with you, but you didn’t want me—and I knew 
you were right. Why should you want me when you 
thought I’d been fighting you—trying to drive you 
away ? It was really Persephone—but I was responsible 
for what she did, so it all came back to me in the end. 
And I had just rewritten the end of my story—not dras- 
tically; just implied that Orpheus and Persephone were 
united in the life death had brought them to. I saw what 
I'd done, when you talked about yourself and me. I saw 
that you were the real person; someone I admired as 
well as loved, and respected instead of—well, patron- 
ized. No one could ever patronize you. 

“So, when I saw that you were done with me—when 
you started reading, after breakfast, as if there would 
never be anything we could say to each other again, I 
went out to find Persephone. And she wasn’t there—she 
wasn’t anywhere. I pretended at first that I'd lost my 
way to my own world, but it wasn’t that. I knew, quite 
beyond reach of questioning, that she was gone, and that 
she wouldn’t come back. . . . Of course I should have 
seen that that’s what would happen if I changed my 
story. The reason Persephone was with me was because 
she couldn’t be with Orpheus. You see what I mean? I 
made her because perfect earthly love was unattainable 
—and then I falsified my story and said that it was at- 
tainable. So there was no place forheranylonger. . . 

I didn’t see that until the other day. Nor did I see that 

the reason I gave in to her about the ending, or to what- 

ever impulse in me she voiced—was that I’d seen you 

again and realized that—that what, I wonder? Did I 
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realize, Haeckla, that perfect love was within my reach, 
with your help? I don’t believe 1t—nothing can last and 
be perfect. Or did I realize that what we might give each 
other was better—dearer and more desirable, not be- 
cause of the inevitable flaws and imperfections, but sim- 
ply because of you? That, after all, flaws with you 
would be better than a monotony of perfection with 
anyone else? You see, I did rediscover you. . . .” 

- Along, unbroken silence lay between them, and it was 
Dennis who again broke the stillness. 

_ “Haeckla, you must help me again, won’t you? I’m 
back in this world, and you’re the reason why.” 

Haeckla’s voice shook as she asked, 

“‘And how long, Dennis, will you be satisfied to stay?” 

“All my life, darling.” 

“No. No, you won’t. You'll want to go visiting.” 

““Yes. I suppose I shall. Do you think you’d mind?” 

“Of course I should mind, though I hope the part of 
me that did would be ashamed to show itself. But you 
see, darling, you’d get tired of me. There’d always be 
lovelier people in your world than I. Dennis, I should 
be jealous all the time. I’m jealous now— jealous of poor 
little Persephone who wanted happiness.” 

“If they’re lovelier than you, darling, it will be because 
they’re more like yourself than you can manage to be 
every minute. They’ll all be like you in degrees.” 

“That makes it worse. And, Dennis, would you want 
to come back to this imperfect me? Suppose I should 
grow to be an old termagant, who would keep trying to 
drag you back?” 

“You wouldn’t.” 

“‘No, I wouldn’t, of course.” 
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“Haeckla, I’ll always want to come. In the first place, 
what would be the use of going if I couldn’t come back 
and tell you about it?” 

“The difference between us,” she said, after a pause, 
“is that you’d rather die of hunger than of indigestion. 
I wouldn’t.” 

“There are all kinds of differences between us—that’s 
one reason I love yousomuch. . . . Haeckla,” Dennis 
tried not to sound too pleading, “‘Haeckla, we could 
have a beautiful time together.” 

“I’m sailing next week.” 

“Kate would be glad to stay at home.” 

Haeckla closed her eyes and for a moment said noth- 
ing. In that one moment she knew that she was not Den- 
nis’ first love; that she would not be his last. All her life 
she would be wondering vainly what he was thinking 
and feeling; all her life she would be trying to compro- 
mise with those obscure trends of allegiance in him— 
trying not to fight them and failing because she loved 
him and needed him. In that one moment she was 
afraid to look at Dennis, because she knew that as soon 
as she looked at him she would forget her wary impulse 
toward self-defence, and care for nothing in the world 
except the sound of his voice and the Sach of his hands. 
Then suddenly, ashamed of her cowardice, she opened 
her eyes. 

“Dennis, what shall I say? There’s so much to say!” 

Dennis reached out and touched Haeckla’s hair. 

*‘Do you know me again?” he asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Really know me, I mean—the way we knew each 
other before I went away?” 
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“Yes.” 

“Then don’t say anything,” he said. “‘There’s a life- 
time for talking. And your hair’s like music—it has 
stars in it. Don’t say anything at all, darling.” 
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